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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A DIARY KEPT by EDWARD 
LAW, Earl of Ellenborongh. Edited by Lord 
COLCHESTER. Containing Anecdotes of 
George the Fourth, William the Fourth, the 
Dukes of Cumberland, Wellington, and Richmond, 
Lord Hardinge, Sir Robert Peel, Lords 
Brougham, Grey, Batharst, and Palmerston, 
Huskisson, Sir Wm. Knighton, Marchioness of 
Conyngham, Sir Henry Halford, Lord Aberdeen’ 
Grant, Lord Melville, &c. In Two Volumes, 
demy 8vo. 


ACROSS PATAGONIA. By Lady 
FLORENCE DIXIE. In demy 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations from Sketches by Julius 
Beerbohm, and engraved by Whymper and 
Pearson, 


THE MEMOIRS of PRINCE 
METTERNICH, 1815-—1818—containing parti- 
culars of the Congresses of Laybach, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and Verona, the Eastern War of 1829, 
and the Revolutionary Period of 1848, &c. 
Edited by his Son, Prince RICHARD METTER.- 
NICH; the papers being classified and arranged 
by M. A. de KLINKOWSTROM. Translated by 
ROBINA NAPIER. In Two Volumes, demy 8 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 
From the German of Professor MAX DU NCKER, 
by Dr. EVELYN ABBOTT, Balliol College, 
Oxford. The Fourth Volume, containing the 
History of India from the earliest times down to 
the reign of Azoka. In demy 8vro, 21s. 

The work should form a valuable assistance to 
students preparing for Indian Civil Service Examina- 
tious. 


LETTERS of the LATE DR. 
THIRLWALL, Bishop of St. David's. Edited 
by Dean STANLEY and Dean PEROWNE. In 
Two Volumes, demy 8vo. 


A LADY'S TOUR in CORSICA. 
By GERTRUDE FORDE. In Two Volumes, 
crown 8vo, 21s. 


PAST HOURS By the late Mrs. 
SARTORIS (Adelaide Kemble). Edited, and 
with a Preface, by her Daughter, Mrs. GORDON. 
In Two Volumes, small crown 8vo. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH ART. By 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. The Second Series, 
containing Romney. 


A ‘TRIP up the NIGER and 
BENUEH. By ADOLPHE BURDO. Translated 
by Mrs. Grone Srurnes. In demy 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


THE CORAL LANDS of the 
PACIFIC. Being an account of nearly all the 
Inhabited Islands of the Pacific, their Peoples, 
and their Products. By H. STONEHEWER 
COOPER. In Two Volumes, demy tvo, with 
Illustrations. 


THE TEMPLE or the TOMB. 
By CHARLES WARREN, Author of “ Under. 
(round Jerusalem.” In demy 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions. 10s. 6d. / 


TENT WORK in PALESTINE. By 
Lieut. CLAUDE R. CONDER, B.E. A Popular 
Edition, in crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 78. 6d. 


ROUND ABOUT NORWAY. By 
CHARLES W. WOOD, Author of Through 
Holland,” 4e. In crown 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations. 


DEAN HOOE: HIS LIFE and 
LETTERS. Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. 
STEPHENS, Author of “Life of St. John 
Chrysostom,” 4c. The Popular Edition, in crown 
8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


THE INGOLDSBY LYRICS. By 
the Rev. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM, Author 
ok The Ingoldsby Legends.” Edited by his 
Son, the Rev. R. DALTON BARHAM. In one 
Volame. 


THE LIFE of the Rev. RICHARD 
HARRIS BARHAM. Author of “ The Ingoldsby 
Legends. A New Edition, revised and re- 
written, by his Son, the Rev. R. DALTON 
BARHAM. In One Volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 


UNKNOWN HUNGARY. By 
* VICTOR TISSOT. Translated by Mrs. BRODIE. 
In Two Volumes, crown gvo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen: 


* * “ 


Sampson Low, Marston, X Co.'s 
NEW LIST. 


Now ready, 


NEW GUINEA: 


WHAT I DID AND WHAT I SAW. 
, By L. M. D'ALBERTIS, 


Officer of the Order of the Crown of Italy, Honorary 
ewes. 2 Gold Medallist of the IR. G.., 


In 2 vols., demy do, cloth extra, with Maps, 
Coloured P and numerous very fine Woodcut 
Illustrations, price 42s. 


„% Of all the habitable but unknown ions of 
the globe, with the exception of Africa, New Guinea 
possesses at present the test interest for the 
student and the general Professor D Albertis 
may be said to have devoted his life to the un- 
— of its mysteries, and his work is phe far the 
most thoro and complete account of its people, 
animals, b , insects, &c., extant. 


The GREAT MUSICIANS: aSeries 
— on hies of the Great Musicians. Edited 
2 UEFFER; “ enn 9 the 

DITOR; and WEBER,” Sir JULIUS 
BEN EDICT, will be ready ~ ; and other 
Volumes on Mendelssohn, Schubert, Rossini, &., 
are preparing. 


—ů —- 


PRIMITIVE FOLK Moors; or, 
Open-Air Assemblies in Britain. By LAW. 
R NCE GOMME, FS. A., Hon. Secretary of the 
— — Society. In crown dvo, cloth extra, 
U 


The STORY of the ZULU CAM- 
PAIGN. *. ASHE and Captain the Hon. 
Sian. T ELL (17th Lancers killed at 


PEASANT LIFE in the WEST of 
ENGLAND. By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 
Author of the Fern World,” &c. The Author 


in his Introduction e the hope that this 
work will be consi as furnishing 
like a record of the life "history of “the poasas 


labourer of the Western 
during the last half century. 10s. 6d. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION DE LUXE FOR 
CHRISTMAS, &c. 


WASHINGTON IRVINGS LIT- 
TLE BRITAIN, the SPECTRE BRIDEGROOM, 
and « LEGEND 8 a). — 

cially illustrated Engra on 
Wood by Mr. J.D. COOP A. designed by Mr. 
CHARL O. MURRAY. Sauare crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, price 10s 


THE NEW STORY BY JULES VERNE is 


The TRIBULATIONS of aCHINA- 
MAN. New work. By JULES VERNE. Square 
crown 8vo. cloth extra, illustrated, 7s. 6d, 


THE NEW STORIES BY THE LATE W. H. G. 
KINGSTON are 


The HEIn of | KILFINNAN: a Tale 
and Ocean. Square crowa 8vo, cloth 
= ath illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


DICE CHEVELEY : his Adventures 


and Misadventures. * crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, with illustrations, 


THE NEW STORY BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT is 


JACK and JILL: a Village Sto 
the Author of “ Little en,” “ Lit 
Women” 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d., 


GREECE and the GREEKS; or, 4 
Historic Sketch of Attic Life aud Manners By 
the Hon. THOMAS TALBOT. 


The NAVAL BRIGADE in SOUTH 
AFRICA. By HENRY F. wet ay * gS C. B. 
K. N. Crown vo, cloth extra, price 10s 


In Coloured Wrapper, 4to, price 5s., 


PRETTY PEGGY,& | Other Ballads. 
By ROSINA EMMET. charmi 
Coloured Illustrations and Dallede L. 


NEW NOVELS, NOW READY, 


h de B , 
Saral * © Boranger. By Jean Inge 


A Sailor's Sweetheart. By W 
CLARK RUSSELL, Author of The Wreck of 
the Grosvenor,” &c. 


A Flot of the Present Day. By Kate 
e — 


Author of “‘ Queenie,’ 


The Grandidiers. A Sadi of Berlin. 
rr 

u ran 
SAVILE. role * 


By M M. ,Crommelin, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, 
and RIVINGTON, 


Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. 300 is blished this day. 


I. RECENT TRAVELS IN JAPAN, 
II. CICERO. 
10 ART COLLECTIONS. 

IV. MR. MORLEY'S DIDEROT. 


wae 

THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

VILL, THE MARSHAL DUKE OF SALDANHA. 
IX. Six — OF A LIBERAL GOVERN. 


JOHN MURRAY, Alboemarle-street. 


Are our Sunday-schools a Failure P 
THEY NEED NOT BE ANY LONGER. 
THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 
‘TAUGHT BY 
ROBERT RATLK ES. 
WRITTEN BY 
Dr. Isaac Watts, 
FOB THE CHILDREN OF SIR THOMAS ABN&Y, 
Are arranged and published in the 


Systematic Bible ee Post 


AND ree 
Bible Voices for the Young) 2%. 64. 


They are studiously adapted to teach Bible n 
to all and name A of scholars, and ly 
to and induce parents to train and fit by 
at home. Teachers can teach them, 
leave ond tench them, and tinistersat 
quarterly, can so examine upon 
A r ta, 
the school, and when 


Particulars and testimonials on application to 
THE MANAGER, 


The Systematic Bible Teacher Depository. 
. PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


A By. the, inte 1 


VIRTUE & CO., Limited, 28, Ivy-lane, London. 


NDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE. 
PH FROWD & CO., 58, Paternosterrow, E 


J 
THE TEACHER’S BIBLE. This 


men ch With 
Appentix by Sir J. Hovker, Canon Tristram, Dr 
De. Wainer, Reve. Sayce „ and 


I 


Catalogues of types and prices, Rem See. 
Joseph Frowd and Co, London Bible Warehouse, 53, 
Paternoster. row, EC. 


Sixth Thousand, » Sovined ond enlarged, price ls. post 
THOUGHTS 9 | THEISM : 
SUGGESTION 


MODERN Loe AND . 
teresting phlet.— 
vot this able 14 — treatise 
have recogn and endeavoured to meet a manifest 
need of the times —Sussez Daily News. 


London : Trubnor and Co., Ludgate. hill. 
Now , 2s. éd., 
JOHN T BAPTIST: 
EPIC POEM. 
By the Rev. H. C. LEONARD, M.A. 
London : JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13, Fleet-street. 
ae Now ready, demy 4to. 


PPENDIXES to YOUNG'S ANA- 
LYTICAL CONCORDANCE. Contain 
and Greek Lexicons, 23 Pictorial Views o 
Palestine, 16 coloured Bible Maps, 25 Facsimiles, 42. 
Price to subscribers, 146. 10d. half morocco ; 12s, 8d. 
cloth; lis. sewed ; all post free 
P. O. O. payable to G. A. Young and Co., 18, Nicolson. 
street, Edinburgh. _ 3 


REV. JOSEPH COOK. 


Cook’ S MONDAY LECTURES 
T BOSTON on BIOLOGY, TRANSCENDEN. 
Iris ORTHODOXY, HEREDITY, CON. 
SCIENCE, MARKIAGE, and SPIRITUALISM. 

Five vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 Is. 64. 
THE STUDENT'S CHEAP EDITION of the above, 
with Analytical Index to each six vols., ls, 6d. 


each. 
K. b. DICKINSON, 8°, Farringdon-street, 


OOKS.—Second-hand miscellaneous. 
Ca of 5,000, a poet Sas See ove Camps — 
C. Herbert, , Goswell-road „London, E.C. Libraries 
purchased, 


a 


Religious Tract Society's List. 


— Handbook of 
terature. By J. ANGUS, D.D. 
porate i * 6d. extra boards; 7s. 


* n 
. 64., cloth boards; 78. 6d. half-bound ; 


Birrell—-The Life of the Rev. 

. By the Rev. 

C. M. BIRRELL. ae — — —— 

with a Fg 7 merous engravings. 

Cox—The Book of Ruth. =, 

Exposition. By the Rev. SAM 2 pulser 
8vo, as. cloth boards, red edges 


Culross—The —— of Little 


Buglish 
half-bound ; 


With fron cr 8v0, 
Culross—The Feen tad ta Di at Bomeny Its 
goss, 3 11 a 1. 1 
Dawson—The Chain of ‘Life in ¢ Geo- 
logical Time. A Sketch of 


e Origin and 
cession of Animals and Plante. By J. W. DAW. 
SON, LL.D. With numerous Eagravings, or dv, 
6s. 61. cloth boards. 


Hood—Isaac Watts: His Life and 
Writ his Homes and Friends. By the Rer. 
E. PAXTON HOUD. With Illustrations, 8vo, 
6s. cloth boards. 

Edersheim—The Temple: ¢ Its Mini- 
stry and Services iat the esus Christ. 
By the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM. 4 tl ten. 


5s. cloth boards, gilt 
Bdersheim—Sketches of Jewish 
of Christ. By 2 


Social Life 2 Dare 
Dr. EDERSHEIM perial lemo. 
boards, gilt. 


Landels—The Great Cloud of Wit- 

— 0 ine ao 4 wh oda 

onl other Worthlon mentioned ta Hebeowe ai B 
W. LANDELS, D.D. Crown 8ro. . 


Lewis—The Trades and Industrial 
of the Bible. the Rev. 
Crowa 8vo. 3a. boards. 
Reed— The e Companions o ofthe Lord : 
ns B. REED, M. I., late — 


College, Cambridge. Crown ro. . 


—Symbols of Christ. By 
wine nee CHARLES STANFORD, D.D. New 
Bdition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Stuart—The Lord | is my | She echt Poa 


5 1 2 A * 
„ Small crown do. 


1 5 


412 cloth 
Stoughton— Worthies of Science. 


one, _—y UA. yle, Locke, Sir 
. Newton, vier, Herschel, Adam Sedgwick, 
others. By the Rer. Dr. STOUG N 
Crown 8vo, 4s. cloth boards. 
Stoughton—Our lish 22 : its 
JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. Engravings. —— 
rial 16mo. in imitation a . 


** of Divine Re- 
velation, i or, The Unteldieg of 
Scripture. the Rev. Dr. UGHTON. 
Crown 8vo, boards. 6s. 6d. 

Socal Theology Introduction to His- 

a Sketch of Doctrinal 

Progress from lic Era to the Reforma.- 

tion. By JOHN 8 UGHTON, D.D. Crown 
gro. Ge. 6d. cloth boards. 


e Bom of the Lew Last 5 Firet. Sket. 
— By ay ALEXANDER WAC: 


1750 D SYMINGT N. B.A., Author of The 
4 * Esther the Queen, ’ “ &c. Crown duo, 
th m 


THE “PEN AND PENCIL” SERIES. 


By the Rev. 8. MANNING, LL.D., and Rev. 8. G. 
GREEN, D.D. 
eee Illustrated, 84. each, in handsome cloth, 
or 25s. each in morocco, elegunt. 


1. — Pictures from the German 
Fatherland. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
the Rer. SAMUEL d. GREEN, D.D. Just 


* 


2. — Pictures from Bible Lands. 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil. Edited by the Kev. 
8.G. GREEN, D.D. 


3.— English Pictures, | Drawn with 
Pen and Pencil the vy SAMUEL MAN. 
NING, LL. D., and Rev. S. G. GREEN, D D. 


4. — French Pictures, Drawn with 
Pen and Pencil. By Rev. SAMUEL GREEN, D. b, 
5.— American Pictures, Drawn with 
Pen and Pencil. By Rev. 8. MANNING, LL.D 
6—Swiss Pictures, Drawn with Pen 
and Pencil. By the Rev. G. MANNING, LL.D. 
7.—Italian Pictures, Drawn with Pen 

and Pencil. By Dr. MANN 
Palestine 


8 — “ Those Holy Folds 4 
ee by Pen avd Pencil. By Dr. MAN. 


9. — The Land of the ons. 
Egypt and ius By Dr. MANN 


10. > Spanish Pictures, Drawn with 
Pen and Pencil, By Dr. MANNIN 


LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 
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READERS OF FICTION, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, TRAVEL, FRENCH, AND GERMAN LITERATURE, 


WORKS OF EVERY CLASS 
ARE INVITED TO INSPECT THE 


AND 


CLUB PREMISES & THE CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


(which contains a large selection of Vocal and Instrumental Music) of the 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


Ist. THE BOOKS 


9nd. TWO VOLUMES or tae NEWEST BOOKS ron 


8rd. THREE VOLUMES or tae NEWEST 
NEWEST BOOKS, DELIVERED FREE, 


4th. FOUR VOLUMES or THE 


NEwW BOND STREET, 


where Subscribers’ names are entered daily. 


ONE GUINEA A-YEAR. 
ONE GUINEA AND A-HALF A-Year. 
ror TWO GUINEAS a-YEar. 


BOOKS, For 


The following are a few of the advantages offered by the Grosvenor Gallery Library :— 
ASKED FOR are AT ONCE SUPPLIED. 


Sth, SIX VOLUMES or tHe NEWEST BOOKS, DELIVERED FREE, TOGETHER with USE or tue CLUB, ron THREE GUINEAS a-yzar. 


N.B.—Specially advantageous Terms are quoted to Country Subscribers. 


All information promptly supplied on application to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, Grosvenor Gatitery Liprary (Limitep), New Bonp Srreer. 


FO STUDENTS. —— BAGSTER’'S 
LARGE TYPE POCKET EDITION of the 
FEK AMENT, published at 4s. 61. Sent 
post free for 2s. 64., by Joseph Dodgson, Bookseller, 


ANTED, a SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


HYMN-BOOK for the Penzance Congrega- 
Su -echool.—Specimen copies to be sent to 
Charles 8. 


ills, Penzance. 
R SALE, 


12 STAINED GLASS 

WINDOWS by a first-class artist, beautiful 
both in drawing and colouring. They have never been 
fixed, but were hung temporarily in one of our 
cathedrals, and were mach admired by all who saw 
them. To bed of throngh the decease of the 
late owner.—Apply to William Bennett, Lincoln-road, 
East — 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Hamiltons Pianoforte Sutton's Elements on the 
Tutor, 4s.; post free for Theory of Music. Post 


24 etamps free for 24 stamps. 
West's Questions on the Rockstro’s History of 
Theory of Music. Post Music. Post free for 
free for 12 stampa; in 24 — 1 
cloth, 18 Musical Cards for rapidl 
\ of| acquiring the art o 
Musical Terms. ost sight. Post 


cloth, 18 eames 
Clarke’s Catechism of Exercises, %s.; post 
Masic. Post free for 12 free for 18 stamps. 
stamp. 
London : ROBERT COCK3 and CO., 
Now Burlington-street. 


IBERATION 80OIERT Y 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Scottish Church, 
The Established Church, and the 
People of Scotland.—Price 6d. 


The Burials Act. 
THE NEW BURIALS ACT.—A — summary 
of the provisions of the Aot. post free on 


application. 
„ THE BuRIAL LAWS AMENDMENT ACT, 1880. 


—Official'copies,'as issued by the Queen's Printers, 
sent for three stamps; unofficial copies for one 


stamp. 
FPORMS OF BURIAL NOTICES AND CERTIFI. 
CATES OF BURIAL.—These forms are pre- 
in blank, for use as required. Price may 


had on N 
ou CAL HEADSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


THE UNIVERSITIES,—Speech of Mr. 
’ M.P., in the House of Commons 
last session ‘ 


Price 1d 


New Village Tract Books. 
1. THE CHURCH WITHOUT THE PEOPLE or 


the Scotch Establishment. 

2. UNCLE OLIVER'S URGENT PLEA FOR DIS. 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

8. WHAT WOULD HAPPEN? or, the probable 
practical ment. 


results of Disestablish 
2, SERJEANTS’-INN, FLEET-STREET, Eg. 


PUBLIC MEETING will be held on 
behalf of the NATIONAL ASYLUM for 
1 EARLSWOOD, Redhill, Surrey, on 
FRIDAY, the 22nd inst., in the LECTURE HALL, 
METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE. commence 
at Half-past Seven p.m. W. C. Murrell, Esq, will 
Pp Au in account of the institution 
and the daily life of the inmates will be given by the 
Secretary, Wr. William Nicholas, F. R. G.. Draw. 
ings, clothing, ae ag mats, carpentry, and 
fancy articles, entirely e by the inmates, will be 
exhibited, Subscriptions are most earnestly solicited. 
Baukers—The London Joint Stock Bank; James 
Abbiss, J. P., Treasurer; WII Nicaotas, Secre- 
tary.—Office, 36, King William-street, E. C. 


Asylum for Fatherless Children, 
Reedham, near Croydon. 


RPHANS of both sexes are admitted 

from early infancy, and retained until 15 years 

of age. 25 are now in the Asylam. There is no en- 
dow ment. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS 
are earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received 
by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay, Bevan and Co.; or 
by the Secretary, Mr. George Stancliff, at the Ofica 
28, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. 

T. W. AVELING, D.D., Hon. Soc 


HURCH STOVES and SCHOOL 
STOVES.—The PATENT VENTILATING 
VE for burning coke, a close stove, price 55s., 
70s., v., and 12%s., is cheap in cost, in consumption 
of fuel. will last for years, is easily repaired, and 
powerful in its heating capacity. Hundreds are now 
in use and universally improved. DEANE and Cu. 
have all sizes on sale; also Gurney and Gill Hot-air 
S‘oves, one Gas Bre no flue. Prospec. 
tuses post free. LANE and CO., 46, Kine William. 
street, London-bridge. A D. 1700. ’ — 


VOAL. —COCKERELL’s CGKLS— 


B 
208. cash; Derby Brights, 20s a Neg & 
n ; +3 uw, 3 
Coke, 138. Cash on —— 
Central Oftice : 13, Coruhill, and Brighton, 


— —— 


SPARKLING HYGEIA. 


1 MOST SUCCESSFUL BEVERAGE ever introduced achieves in perfection 
what alcoholic mixtures only pretend to do. It is a real stimulant, a true nerve tonic, dissipating 
languor, and wonderfully increasing energy and verve. To brain-workers it is inestimable. 
* Ought be on a ae , 9 , * 4 — *. uly 55 1880. 
teh yreia’ is a most agreeable and exhi ing tonic beve , well dese public appre- 
ciation — — . 00 CLARENCE FOSTER, MR C A. 
„% Member du Congrés International d Hygiene a Turin.“ 


In taste and rance it resembles a mild champagne; while ectly unintoxicating, it possesses 
the qualities of an exhilarating and refreshing beverage.'’—Christian World. 


SAMPLE CASE of One Dozcn on receipt of Gs. 


— — — — —— 
— 


Sole Proprietor—R. McDOUGALL, Washington Hotel, Liverpool, and 61, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


THE “ WASHINGTON,” LIVERPOOL, 


THE LARGEST AND BEST TEMPERANCE KOTEL IN TWE WORLD. 
First-class Bedroom, Attendance, Breakfast, and Tea, 8s. per Day. Commercial 
Charge, 7s. per Day. 

SPECIALLY RESERVED ROOMS, ls. 6p. EXTRA. 


— 


THE BURIALS BILL. 
FREE CHURCH SERVICES 


FOR MARRIAGES, BURIALS, AND BAPTISM, 


Adapted for Nonconforming Congregations from the Book of Common Prayer. 
In a few days. 


15, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


8. BAGSTER AND SONS, 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES AND 
INITIAL LETTERS. 


FOR SEWING ON HOUSEHOLD LINEN, SOCKS, AND 
UNDERCLOTHING. 


Any Name can be had in OLD KNGLISH for 6s. Gd. a Gross. 
The Letters are manufactured in three sizes of Old English Type in Turkey Red. They can 
also be made in Black, both of which are warranted perfectly fast. 
Tho price of the Single Letters in Red is 2s., 3s., and 5s, Gd. per gross box. 


Shirt Labels Manufactured in every Variety. Samples and prices forwarded on 
application. 


SOLD BY DRAPERS AND HOSIERS EVERYWHERE, 
THE LONDON WOOL STORE FOR ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES. 


P. L. KINGSBURY’S South Kensington Bazaar, 


THB CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD FOR WOOLS. 


Ick Woot, 44. and Sj. ball, all colours, at Kivespurr's. | PNG@Lisn YARN, 3. per og. or 88. 0d. Ib., at KInasscnr's- 
CREWELS, 0jd. per dosen, or 1d. each. at KINGSBURY'S. Ii YAKN, 21. por o2,, or 28. 6. IU. at KINGSBU RY's. 
BERLIN WOOL, Black and White, 3s. Od. IN, at AINGSBURY's, | ScoTcH YaRN, lid. per oz., or Is. lid. Ib., at Kinasaurr's. 

Colours, from és. lid. Ih, at AINGSBURY'S. | WELSH YARN. S$. per s., or 4s, ad. Ih, at KINGSBURY'S. 


THISTLE FINGREINGS, 94. o., or 28. Gd, IN., at KINGSBURY'S, (ERMAN YARN, . per og., or 4a, 11d, In. at KINGsBURY'S. 
FILOSELLE. Large Skein, 3). or 88. Gd, du, at KINGSBURY's. | PRACOCK ICE SILK, 109d, per ball, at AINGSBURY'S. 


BAZAARS SUPPLIED with £5 to £2) of FANCY GOODS, on Sale, or return, on receipt of Letter or Telegram. | 


Every lady should send for descriptive Book 2 Let | aud Fancy Needlework, post free to any part of 
e wor 


SCRAPS for Screens, Scrap Books, Ke, thousands in pactaote, from 6d., IS., ls. 6d., 28. 6d., 58., and 10s. 6d 
per packet. 
Post Free, the Wonderful Shilling Packet, containing 160 Scraps. 


CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S CARDS. cheapest in the world, 2}d., 344. 6jd., and 107d. per dozen. 
Packets, 6 ., ls., ls. 6d., 2s. 6d., 58., and 10s. 6d. Send for 50 Cards, IS., sorted. The Trade Supplied. 


rted 
PT, KINGSBURY'S, S°UT#XENS™NO- 30, 82, Sl. 90, & 99 Fulham Road, London, SW. 
“THE BEST SELECTIONS OF THE BEST GROWTHS,” 


WILLS’ 
“WESTWARD 


“WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 
„When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco; to ve 4 
HO!" 


lone man's Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man's Food, a sad man's 
KINAHAN’S 


Cordial, a wakeful man's Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire. There's no Herb like it 


under the canopy of heaven. Kingsleys Westward Ho!” 
WHISKY. 


In 1 o., 2 oz., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 
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PURE, MILD and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 
and of very Excellent Quality,’ 


The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 
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Ready on Monday neat, price One Shilling, 


TASTY DISHES; 


A Caotce SELECTION or 


TWO HUNDRED & FORTY TESTED RECIPES, 


SHOWING 


WHAT WE CAN HAVE 


FOR 


BREAKFAST, DINNER, TEA, & SUPPER, 


LONDON: JAMES CLARKE&CO.,15 & 14, FLEET Sr., B.C, 


THE AMERICAN WIDE-AWAKE 


A HIGH-CLASS ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
Especiilly adapted to the tastes of Young People. 
The Now York Christian Weekly says: — Wide Awake 
is not to be caught napping, but keeps on its breezy, 
delightful way. The October number is capital; 
stories, good pictures —it is all good, a treasure- 
house for the children. 
ONE SHILLING 
Of Newsagents, or, 88 direct from the London 
Publishers, 
JAMES CLARKE and CO,, 13, FLEET-STREET. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


FAMILY CIRCLE EDITION, 
PUBLISHED EVERY TUESDAY MORNING. 
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Dusters. By Mrs. Seamer. 
Only a Dream. By Marie J. Hrpr. 
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The Danger of Ovor-Loving. 
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Little Things—But Useful. 
Warp Beecuer. 
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Peeps Into Books 

Autumn. By Rosgerr Sovurner. 
Miscellaneous Articles and Poems. 

Is It All There Still ? 

The Old Meeting. 

Believing and Doing. 

Ringless Fingers. By E. J. Moors. 

An Unceremoniou;s Invitation. 
Selections Grave and Gay. 
Young People's Pastime. 


ONES PENNY. 
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The Part for October (containing the Number 
for September) price 6d. ; post free 7d. 


By Mrs. Hewrr 


THE LITERARY WORLD 
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Areadia—The Fizhteenth Century in Ltaly—TheisticProbleme 
Theology as One of the Sciencos— Walks in the City of York 
—Enuglish Dislike of Scotehmen—The Invasion of the Crimes 
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Crucified: by the Rev. T. K. SEEVENSON.—Science and Ke- 
velation: by ARTHUR MURBSELL.—The Leicester (hurch 
Congress: by the Kev. J. BALDWInW Brown, k. Juvenile 
Offenders and the Duty of Christians Concerning Them: by 
the Rev. Dr. BUTLER.—?tsteeming Others Better than Our. 
selves: by the Rev. HEN IT WARD BEECHER. - Reunion and 
Recognition of the Life Beyond: by the Rev. Joun F. 
HAYNES, LL.D.—Neither Poverty nor Riches: by the Rev. 
W. J. cou. — Ten Thousand Skulls: by the Rev. C. H- 
SPURGEON. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


For this Week (price One Halfpenny) contains the oon 
Ununt on of Mrs. Woodward's serial “ Miriam's Le«acy,’ 
and a complete Story by Eglanton Thorne, entitled. C usin 
Theresa The Times We Live In: Talk and Prayer. By 
Marianne Farningham—Lessons on the Psalms: Vsalm 
XXXII. — The International Lesson: Biblo Readinze for 
Senior Scholars, By Marianne Farninghsm—Lessons on 
the International Text for Infants— Little Sermons for Little 
People: Get Rid of Your Shaiow—Bible Stories: The Heap 
of Witnesses—The Stolen Umbrella—Poets of the Bible~ 4 
Short Sermon—The Memory of God—Poetry: The Oldes 
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THE POSITION OF CONGREGATIONALISM. 


THE meetings of the two sections of Congrega- 
tionalism—that of the Baptist Union in London 
and that of the Congregational Union in Birming- 
ham—do not furnish any encouragement to those 
who assert that Dissent is on the decline, and, with 
u wish, that is father to the thought, fondly antici- 
pate the not distant day when the National Church 
will have absorbed in her own comprehensive com- 
munion these now discordant elements. Congrega- 
tionalism isunquestionably the great force of English 
Nonconformity—felt to be so bv its foes, and hated 
accordingly. Methodism possesses a more perfect 
organisation, is able to produce a greater impression 
by the imposing character of its great movements, 
may possibly point to a larger number of adherents, 
but it does not count for so much in the ecclesias- 
tical and political work of the age as Congrega- 
tionalism. The division of its forces into two 
separate armies to some extent weakens its 
strength and possibly diminishes its influence. But 
that is a condition of things which must be accepted. 
Slight as the difference which exists between the 
two denominations may appear to members on both 
sides, it is abundantly clear that for the present, 
at all events, there can be no hope of amalgama- 
tion. Not the less, however, is there an identity 
of opinion and a pews of sympathy on all sub- 
jects lying outside the difference which prac- 
tically makes Congregationalism an undivided force 
on the most important questions of the day. In 
the protest against the degradation of the religion 
of Curist by its subjection to Parliamentary control, 
in the clear assertion of the rights of the individual 
conscience, in the resistance to the revival] of mediz- 
val superstition, in the contention on behalf of the 
great principle of national righteousness, the voice 
of Congregationalism is one, and its power is every- 
where felt. It has assuredly no reason to be 
ashamed of the position it holds and the influence 
it commands, and if we are to judge from the 
indications at Birmingham last week, it has not 
the faintest idea of extinction. Beyond all other 
systems the influence of Congregationalism is not 
to be judged merely by the visible results which it 
produces. It is a great leavening power, the work- 
ing of which is to be seen in the Churches most 
opposed, and whose members are blissfully uncon- 
scious of the debt which they owe to it and of the 
extent to which they have accepted its principles, 
hardly less than within its own ranks. But Con- 
gregationalists are not content with this in- 
direct power. They feel that they have their 
place in the spiritual forces of the nation, and they 
are resolved to accept it with loyalty to their Master 
and their principles. At both the recent assemblies 
there were the same signs of earnestness and 
vitality. The meetings of the Congregational Union 
were distinguished specially by the spirit with which 
great practical questions were discussed. The spirit 
was eminently aggressive, but aggressive against 
ignorance, unbelief, sin of every kind. Nota word 
was spoken which breathed the spirit of proselytism 
or suggested that the great business of the Noncon- 
formists was to extinguish episcopacy, or to win 
converts from the ranks of the Anglican Church, 
after the fashion in which some too vehement par- 
tisans of the Church talked at Leicester and else- 
where of conversions from Dissent. But of resolu- 
tion to develop all the innate force that is in Con- 
gregationalism for grappling with scepticism, or 
cultivating the 1 wastes of irreligion and in- 
difference, and in general for making the churches 
more efficient by the evangelisation of the country, 
there was no lack. English Congregationalists feel 
that they have a high mission, and they are bent on 
fulfilling it. 

They have certainly enough. in their progress 
during the fifty years of the life of the Union, to 
warrant them in celebrating its Jubilee with 
thankfulness, and to encourage them to effort 
of a still loftier character in the future. We ob- 
serve that some of the speakers were disposed to 
draw very gloomy conclusions from recent statis- 
tics, which seemed to prove that the increase of 
Congregationalists during the last decade or two 
had been less rapid than that of other communi- 
ties. Even were the matter one of mere statistics, 
the inferences were too hasty and too desponding 
in their tone. In estimating the ratio of increase, 
it is always necessary to remember the point from 
which the calculation starts, or the reasoning may 
be most fallacious. Presbyterianism, for example, 
wasat so low a point some twenty years ago, or even 
less, that it was easy forit to increase at the rate of 

cent. per cent. without doing anything like the work 
which Congregationalism would have to do in order 
to secure a mere fraction of that advance. The 


progress of Presbyterianism, too, has been at the | 
cost of Congregationalism, which used to be con- 
siderably strengthened by Scotchmen who pre- 
ferred the simplicity of its worship to the more 
elaborate ritual of the Established Church. The 
Free Churches have gained largely by this newly- 
developed energy of Presbyterianism which, in 
its hatred of Erastianism and of Popery alike, 
is sure to be a force strongly antagonistic to 
the State Church, despite the Conservative pro- 
clivities of some of its supporters. Nor ought Con- 
gregationalists to look with any jealousy upon its 
growth so long as there are no attempts to promote 
it by unfair means. There are elements of power, 
especially among the Scotch residents in our la 
towns, which it can utilise more effectually than 
Congregationalism has ever been able to do, and 
the wiser Congregationalists ought to feel that the 
are strengthened by the accession of workers wit 
whom they have so much in common. Still, the 
result is a diminution of the power of their own 
system, which would otherwise, in all probability, 
have absorbed considerable numbers who have 
found their natural home among Presbyterians. 
It is necessary to bear this in mind, or a very false 
conception will be formed as to the energy which 
Congregationalism has displayed of late years. As 
a matter of fact, it has been growing in every way— 
erecting new chapels, increasing the number of its 
ministers, gathering new adherents, improving and 
extending all its institutions. Those who love it 
best would be the most willing to admit deficiencies, 
to which their affection makes them even more 
keenly alive than outsiders. But it is unquestion- 
ably one of the mightiest spiritual forces in the 
country, and its influence is felt in social and poli- 
tical, as well as in religious life. 


The Congregational Union has met in Birming- 
ham on three previous occasions. The annual 
meeting of 1838, was held there, and in the year 
following it saw the first of the autumnal gather- 
ings. In 1861, on the eve of the Bicentenary cele- 
bration, it received the Union again, and now once 


men that the leading principle which animates the 
various denominations of Dissenters is one of 
wilful and unreasoning aversion to the Establish- 
ment, and to all that tends to maintain the advan- 
tages which it holds out to those who are nomi- 
nally its members, and which Nonconformists in 
their heart of hearts are secretly sighing for, 
while perversely unwilling to share. e hear, 
ad nauseam, of Political Dissenters who are 
supposed to be the very incarnation of this jealous 
and perverse spirit. Well, this anathematised 
class have just realised a signal victory. Trampling 
down, we are told, both the Eighth Commandment 
and Magna Charta, they have obtained the right 
to inter their dead with their own religious cere- 
monies in the national graveyards; and so bitter 
are some of the clergy at the change in the law, 
that Bishops find it necessary to exhort their 
clerical brethren to leave off “shrieking” and to 
apply themselves to the duties of their station in a 
rational and becoming manner. The Congrega- 
tionalists, ever in the forefront of the battle for 
civil rights and religious equality, held their “ great 
congregation last week for the first time since 
the Act was brought into operation, and instead 
of the assembly being a scene of crowing and wing- 
flapping over defeated antagonists, the scant refer- 
ences made to the subject were instinct with a 
spirit of conciliation and a desire to soothe, as far 
as possible, the amour propre of those who had re- 
sisted them. Upon the theory that the one 
cherished purpose of Nonconformists is the humi- 
liation of State Churchmen, such tactics as this 
would be unaccountable. Inasmuch, then, as they 
have the cordial concurrence of every shade of 
Dissent, State Churchmen ought to formulate a 
theory more capable of reconciliation with the facts 
of life than that which has been thus manifestly 
discredited. 

Three leading subjects mainly engrossed the 
thoughts and deliberations of the ministers and de- 
legates in these r conferences. There 


more in 1880. Last week's meeting was far in 
advance of the previous one in point of numbers 
and influence, but we have to compare it with that 
of 1839 to have an adequate conception of the pro- 
gress which has been made within the generation. 
Something is, doubtless, due to the growing popu- 
larity of the Union itself. The small company 
who met in 1839 was very far from being as 
complete a representation of the Congrega- 
tionalism of that period as was the magnifi- 
cent assembly which thronged Carr's-lane Chapel 
on the successive mornings of last week of the 
Congregationalism of to-day. But making all 
due allowance for this fact, the gain has still been 
very remarkable. Nor is it only, or even chiefly, 
an advance in numbers; there has been a still 
greater development of spirit. The Assembly, year 
by year, shows more of a national and less of a sec- 
tarian or provincial temper. There is still room 
for improvement in this respect; but the careful 
observer cannot fail to note an increasing disre- 
gard of the petty interests of a narrow denomina- 
tionalism, and a desire to inspire the Churches 
with a more catholic spirit and to feel their 
work as done, not for a party, but for the 
nation and for the Church at large, and for the 
one Master who rules over all. We _ write 
thus not from any disposition to indulge in self- 
gratulation, but rather in the hope of impress- 
ing Congregationalists generally with a true sense 
of the responsibility which this position lays upon 
them. It is no time for them to rest upon their 
laurels; but, on the contrary, their very success 
imposes on them the necessity for redoubled exer- 
tions. They have advanced so far that they cannot 
retreat, — it remains to be seen whether they are 
equal to the great opportunities which Providence 
has prepared for them. Before the second Jubilee 
of the — is reached great ecclesiastical changes 
will have taken place in the country, and there is 
no Church which is more imperatively called to pre- 
pare for them. Congregationalists can never again 
be content to limit their efforts to the maintenance 
of their own communities in more or less of pros- 
perity. They have acknowledged their duty to the 
nation, and they must show themselves able and 
willing for its performance. The Jubilee year of 
the Union is a fitting occasion for the exhibition of 
a new spirit of enterprise and liberality, and we hope 
it will be so improved as to mark a very distinct era 
in their progress. 


were statistics from different parts of the country, 
— — with a view, not to glorify the efforts made 

y Congregationalists, as compared with other re- 
ligious denominations, bond or free, but to point 
out how large a proportion of the community still 
remains outside the range of influence exerted by 
all religious bodies combined. The edifices pro- 
vided by all the variously designated denominations 
of Christians, who, all in their own way, strive 
with earnest self-denial to withdraw men's thoughts 
from the things of time and sense to those con- 
nected with a world beyond the grave, are shown 
to be at the same time inadequate, to the extent of 
millions of sittings, for the proportion of the popu- 
lation who theoretically should be found seeking 
their accommodation, and largely in excess of the 
requirements of those who are habitually found 
prepared to avail themselves of it. The causes of 
this state of affairs afforded occasion for much 
genuine heart-searching and frank utterance. To 
a consideration of the special influence which scep- 
tical thought exerts in this direction the whole of 
one morning's session was dedicated. Speech was 
unrestrained, and well-nigh every possible objection 
which could be urged against ordinary plans of 
working was freely ventilated and patiently con- 
sidered. Members of a denomination whose tradi- 
tions have favoured line-upon-line instructions more 
than emotional extravagances, listened with can- 
dour and seriously laid to heart the question 
whether a too-scrupulous avoidance of all that 
might be regarded as savouring of sensationalism, 
may not tend to repress the fervour of spiritual life. 

The suggested remedies for the evils and short- 
comings so candidly laid bare were discussed in 
the same practical, forbearing, and large-hearted 
spirit. The large proportion in which the minis- 
terial clement was represented in the conferences 
necessitated no unfaithful reticence as to the pre- 
sent wants of the age in regard to improved minis— 
terial culture. The presence of the Principal of 
one of our Colleges in the chair, and of members of 
the professorial staff of our colleges and institutes, 
positively gave a most important stimulus to those 
needful changes, in the way of such an amalgaima- 
tion of institutions as will enable them better to 
perform the great end for which they were 
designed, Those who know the ordinary influences 
which endowments and vested interests are too 
apt to exert will accept this as very gratifying 
evidence of the excellent spirit which pervades hess 
‘schools of the prophets.” The ultimate aim set 


— — — — — 


NOTES ON THE UNION MEETINGS. 
THERE was one feature, unconsciously buat not | 
less distinctly marked, at the mectings of the Con- 
gregational Union at Birmingham which the in- 
creasing circle of observers who, with blinking | 
eyes and prejudiced imaginations, are studying the 
— of Nonconformity, would do well to 
note. It isa favourite theory among State Church- 


— 


— 95 


before the denomination was no less than this that 
while in their Arts course ministerial students shall 


be subjected to that healthy and invigorating intel- 


lectual discipline which our national universities 
afford, special denominational efforts shall be con- 


centrated on theological training; and to securing 


effectiveness in this direction, ample time for pro- 
ficiency in the several branches of study under- 
taken shall be secured for the professors to whose 
care those students are confided, 
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In spite of all the flippant criticism and imbecile 
scoffs directed against the pulpit, there was no 
mistrust in that assembly as to the permanence in 
the Church of the future of the office of pastor 
and preacher. At the same time there was 
a resolute determination that “he men who 
occupy that position shall be, to the fullest 
extent ible, thoroughly furnished for the 
duties which thus devolve upon them. The pro- 
gress of the age can be no reason for oe a in 
the pulpit. Where is the law of the Divine King- 
dom which requires that the ablest expounders of 
Scripture, the most persuasive pleaders, and the 
men whose hearts are most aglow with love for 
their fellow-men, must permanently occupy the 

ws? It is not from such as these that the most 

itter complaints come of pulpit inefficiency; but 
rather, for the most part, from those who are 
apathetic and indifferent to the message which is 
there proclaimed. 

The maintenance of the pastoral office does not, 
however, prescribe limits to the number of those 
who are to proclaim the Gospel message. This 
position was very emphatically affirmed in the 
recent Union meetings. By none more than by 
ministers themselves was the idea of aclaim to 
anything analogous to priestly functions more dis- 
tinctly repudiated. Even the term“ lay preachers ’”’ 
was excepted to on this ground, and an attempt 
was made to substitute for it a phrase to which 
no such exception could betaken. It was pleasin 
to notice the perfect unconcern which was evince 
as to the particular section of the Master's Vine- 
yard from which hints for improvements in method 
were obtained. Congregationalists were not shocked 
either by fe idea of “ preaching plans, which 
savoured somewhat of Methodism, or of the group- 
ing of mission stations under the superintendence 
of the minister of a central church—an arrange- 
ment from which it is more than probable that 
in the early Church, Episcopacy had its origin. 
Efficient instrumentality was the point to which 
thought was directed; the watchful criticism of in- 
telligent minds, instructed in the lessons of ecclesi- 
astical history, and imbued with a love for primitive 
simplicity, being trusted to guard against abuses in 
the direction of excess. 

The spirit of aggression against the apathy and 
unbelief of the age was equally marked. The 
„garden walled around” theory of a Christian 
Church was an ideal which had its sufficient 
justification in the days when liberty of wor- 
ship was assailed by both legal and illegal 
violence; but the more Scriptural idea is that 
of the banquet hall from which the earlier guests 
were to sally forth into the highways and byeways 
that the house might be filled. And activity in 
Christian enterprise on definite denominational 
lines was shown to be compatible with co-operative 
effort in the spirit of true Christian unity. Small 
causes, where they are upholding, under great 
difficulties, and displaying to all who will heed, the 
Gospel light amidst prevailing darkness, must be 
preserved and — — with all the inspiration 
and aid which have their outcome from Christian 
sympathy; but the multiplication of small chapels 
in a district which could be better served by some 
one vigorous organisation will, we venture to believe, 
be increasingly discountenanced by the leading 
Nonconformist denominations. Now that attention 
has been so fully directed to the subject, there 
can be no doubt that the practical common-sense 
and good feeling of English Christians will suffice 
to remove from Nonconformity the existing re- 
proach. There can be little doubt, as was well 
pointed out by one of the speakers—and although 
this is of subsidary importance, it has an importance 
of its own—that some citizens who recognise the 
evils and anomalies of the State Church system 
withhold assent from any vigorous effort for its 
abolition, through an undefined fear lest in some 
way the religious advantages possessed by the 
nation would be diminished as a result. The Free 
Churches, when they have utilised their resources 
and allocated their agents in the manner most 
effective for the spiritual work, will find that they 
have at the same time dissipated this lingering fear. 
Either from permanent churches, mission stations, 
or through the agency of itinerating evangelists, 


the Gospol light must irradiate the country 
throu shout its entire length and breadth. Where 
rural districts with small populations possess 


in tho churches of the Establishment a faith- 
i and devoted ministry, localities not simi- 
larly favoured should by no means b> neglected 
in or ler to introduce Nonconformity in a spirit 
of merely sectarian rivalry. But where the 
sacramentarian superstition is rampant, there 
should be no quailing before the rampant spirit 
of domination, nor deference to the seductive 
blandishments which go forth in the shape of soup 
and coal tickets, and other devices of sacerdotal 
bribery. The steady extension of the resources of 


the Church-Aid au Home Missionary Society will! 


— en ge me 


enable Congregationalists to take their part with 


other Nonconformists in invading energetically all 
these 22 preserves. 
At the meeting for young people in the Town- 
hall, on Wednesday, Sir CHartes Reep put 
forth a timely plea for education of the young in 
Congregational families in the principles of 
Congregationalism. Educational advantages are 
being multiplied on every hand, but the diffusion of 
the great principles, with the maintenance of which 
Congregationalists have charged themselves, must 
still continue to be their own especial care, It isa 
hopeful sign of the times that they are now per- 
meating, in a large measure, all sections of the 
Christian Church; but there is none the less a 
necessity for a clear definition, and emphatic enun- 
ciation, at suitable times, of those principles in 
their integrity and simplicity ; and for such decla- 
rations favourable opportunities have been afforded 
in the past, and afl continns to be afforded in the 
future in the recurring assemblies of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales. We venture 
to think that a careful study of the record of the 
proceedings which took place in Birmingham last 
week will produce the impression on the most pre- 
judiced Churchman, that there is one object which 
is still dearer to British Congregationalists than 
disestablishment, and that is—the effective evange- 
lisation of the entire mass of their countrymen. 


One Bishop has publicly stated that the members of 
the Episcopal Bench are about to consider the Burials 
Act with a view to some definite recommendations to 
the clergy. We shall be curious to see the nature of 
their advice. Many Bishops, as our columns have 
lately shown, have already declared themselves, but 
they are far from agreeing, except in the cheap advice 
that the clergy should be conciliatory. “ Stick to the 
fees in all cases,” says one, “fortheyareatrust.” “Ignore 
them,” says another ; “ they ought not to be thought of 
by Christian ministers.” Some will consecrate addi- 
tional ground and new churchyards; others not. It 
would be very invidious not to toll the bell for Dissen- 
ters,” says the Bishop of Licnrretp. Keep that for 
Churchmen,” urges he of Satisspury; while a third would 
compromise the matter by allowing the bell to be sct 
going at the death, though not at the interment, of a 
Nonconformist by a Nonconformist. But they allagree 
to recommend the clergy to carry out the law in respect 
to registration. These are sharp cuntrasts, and a good 
deal of lubricating oil will be needed to harmonise them 
— if, indeed, it is found to be possible. 


Apparently the bishops—perhaps the Law Courts— 
will have to deal with a few recalcitrant parsons. At 
Teddington a very high-handed course of procedure has 
been resorted to with a view to depriving Nonconfor- 
mists of the benefit secured to them by the new Act. A 
gardener named Hoare, possessing a family grave in 
the parish churchyard, in due compliance with the 
specified regulations, gave notice of his intention to 
have the remains of his child interred there on Satur- 
day last, without the rites of the Church of England. 
Four hours before the time fixed for the ceremony, a 
letter from one of the churchwardens was left at the 
father’s house, refusing permission, “as the churchyard 
is full,” and referring him to the consecrated portion of 
the cemetery. The indisputable fact is that the 
churchyard has not been closed by an Order in 
Council; and there is a prevalent impression that 
it is fully intended to allow the ground to be used 
in the future as in the past by any who may require 
it—except Nonconformists. At the time appointed the 
funeral party proceeded to the grave, but as no pre- 
parations had been made for the burial, the coffin of the 
child had to be taken back to the father’s house. The 
Burials Act has afforded some latitude to the State 
clergy as to change of hour; with that exception it 
declares peremptorily, “the burial shall take place 
in accordance with such notice.” In this case it becomes 
a question as to the bearing of Section 7 of the Act on 
the churchwarden who refused to allow the interment, 
and the sexton who neglected to dig the grave, for that 
section pronounces guilty of a “ misdemeanour” any 
person wilfully obstructing such burial.” The Con. 
servative Standard, in unmistakable terms, denounces 
the “ecclesiastical zeal” which has given rise to a 
“burial scandal” which is “not only painful, but 
almost indecent,” and warns the friends of the 
Establishment that tle interests of the Church are 
imperiled by the conduct of those who “ vexa- 
tiously interfere to prevent Nonconformists enjoying 
all the privileges which Mr. Osporne Moroan’s 
Act confers upon them.” There is still the incon- 
venient question to be faced, what is to be done 
with the corpse which has been refused decent 
burial? “The relatives,” says the writer, “appear to 
insist on their right either to bury it in the churchyard 
or keep it unburied, until the ‘legal dificulty’ raised 
by the churehwarden has been settled. If that diffi- 
tulty takes some time to settle, as most legal difficulties 


do, it is open to doubt whether it ie oes while on 
‘sanitary grounds’ to object to the body being laid in 
the consecrated ground round the old parish church.” 
We hoped that, with the close of the BEACONSFIELD 
régime, we had heard the last of the hypocritical 
“sanitary” pretext for denying to Nonconformists 
their legal rights; but as the question has been raised 
in this flagrant manner, we trust that steps will be 
taken for its authoritative settlement, as a salutary 
warning to all those who are thus striving to subordi- 
nate the law of the land to the whims of ecclesiastica 
lawlessness. 


The campaign in favour of Scottish Disestablishment 
was opened at Edinburgh on Tuesday by a conference 
in which all sections of Dissenters north of the Tweed 
were represented. This assembly of representative 
men decided in favour of submitting a motion on the sub- 
ject toParliament next Session, and of issuing the scheme 
for Scottish Disestablishment and Disendowment, which 
has been for some timein preparation. These decisions 
seem to indicate that the question is coming within 
range of what is called practical politics. At the con- 
ference and public meeting which followed, United 
Presbyterians, Free Churchmen, Congregationalists, 
and other Scotch Dissenters were ranged side by side— 
a union which, if fully carried out, can hardly fail to be 
irresistible in the present state of the question. 


The Rev. Stroprorp Brooks, explaining in Bedford 
Chapel, on Sunday morning last, the principles which 
had led to his secession from the Church of England, 
uttered some weighty words which more than one sec- 
tion of the Church of England would do well to take to 
heart. The Broad Church party, with whom he is most 
nearly in sympathy on doctrinal points, were solemnly 
warned that the very life of religion in the mass of the 
people is imperilled, and its prospect of exerting any 
beneficial influence upon them is minimised, by the 
attitude of those who, denying the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity, continue to occupy places among 
its recognised teachers. The Pall Mall Gazette, 
in an able article, exposes the untenable nature 
of the contention, that an heretical Churchman may 
retain his position until excluded by legal process. 
The sophistry is shown to be insufficient to relieve 
such a clergyman from a position of self-contradiction 
and falsity. “To gain his position,“ he is reminded, 
“he assented to the doctrines which he now denies. If 
he were going back to the point at which he was before 
his original assent gave him office, would the law, though 
now shrinking from a prosecution, admit him with his pre- 
sent denials? Is he not, accordingly, in the predicament 
of saying ‘ Yes’ and ‘No’ at once—saying ‘ Yes’ by 
his position, and ‘No’ with his lips?—and is such a 
condition of things consistent with self-respect and 
conscientious bearing?” The right of private judg- 
ment implies the obligation of private responsibility, 
and the anomaly is rendered still more flagrant by the 
thought that “ Christianity, whatever else it is, means 
an endeavour to realise an absolute veracity.” But 
there was another thought thrown out by Mr. Brooke 
which should produce searchings of heart among a still 
larger section of the clergy. The theory of the State 
Church is, in his view, so inextricably mixed up with the 
oli aristocratic system, that as an institution it is 
constantly brought into antagonism with the moving 
and living forces of society, and its message to the 
world is to a similar extent discredited. To employ the 
phraseology of the Pall Mall Gazette, the indictment 
sustainable against the State Church is that it is 
“ aristocratic and exclusive in its constitution, while 
the elements in it that give it this character make it 
at the same time hostile to liberty of thought, and 
therefore to the progress of truth.” Will those who 
profess to prize the Establishment for the service which 
it is supposed to render in the diffusion of spiritual 
life, consider whetber, on an impartial review, the evils 
thus engenllered do not far outweigh the benefits of an 
arrangement which on the face of it is unjust? for, as 
our evening contemporary aptly remarks : “ When the 
State interposes to give prestige and support to one 
phrase of teaching, it handicaps all the rest, and makes 
it impossible to have that fuir field and no favour on 
which it is generally admitted that the free conflict of 
opinions is most likely to elicit truth.” 


The deadlock at Guy's Hospital has been put an end 
to by the medical staff withdrawing the letter written 
in their name, and the governors withdrawing the 
demand for the resignations of Dr. HaBERSHON and 
Mr. Cooper Foster. An arrangement has also been 
made by which four of the medical staff are to be ad- 
mitted as acting members of the Weekly Committee. 
The Spectator, which has throughout the controversy 
pronounced against the action of the medical staff, 
now does not hesitate to condemn the existing system 
of government as an anachronism which calls for 
reform. The Times suggests that the arrangement 
which has been effected will only operate “for a time,” 
and chat the intervention of Parliament must be in- 
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voked if the medical men in practice find that they are 
reduced to the necessity of “ seeing injurious rules en- 
forced, of seeing patients maltreated, of seeing the trea- 
surer and the matron deciding, ignorantly, and, there- 
fore, often wrongly, on purely medical questions.” There 
is no doubt that by the turn of events the difficulty of 
checking Ritualistic developments in the hospitals is 
seriously increased, but the friends of religious equality 
must not on that account relax that watchful attitude 
which the crafty tactics of their foes so imperatively 
demand. 


THE TITHE RENT-CHARGE GRIEVANCE. 


Tue farmers of England have long been looked upon 
by others, and regarded by themselves, as the backbone 
of the Conservative party. When Liberals were in 
power a selected stock of grievances was steadily 
paraded by the wire-pullers of the Conservative party, 
only to be withdrawn into obscurity at the advent of a 
Conservative Government, when insistance upon their 
removal might prove embarrassing to the faction which 
had in some unaccountable manner been permitted to 
arrogate to themselves the title of “the farmers’ 
friends.” Mr. Gladstone’s masterly stroke of finance, 
in the abolition of the Malt-tax, has already begun to 
work a revolution in the minds of the tenant farmers, 
which we venture to think is destined hereafter to ex- 
hibit some remarkable manifestations. In a county 
which at the last election returned by an over- 
whelming majority two Conservatives as their re- 
presentatives, a scene took place last week which 
is sufficiently suggestive. Mr. John Wingfield 1s 
the occupier of Whistley Mill Farm, Hurst, which he 
has held for upwards of a quarter of a century, 
having succeeded his father in the tenancy. Much 
of the land is subject to floods, and the losses which he 
has sustained, in common with other farmers, have been 
aggravated in his case by inundations which have ruined 
a large portion of his crops. His landlord, Captain E. 
Leveson Go wer, recognising the reasonableness of the 
claim, readily consented to an abatement of rent, but 
an application made on his behalf to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for a reduction of the tithe rent-charge, 
£50 IIS., was met with a very curt negative. This 
refusal has aroused throughout the district a very decided 
hostility, and, with the full concurrence of his neigh- 
bours, of various political views, Mr. Wingfield decided 
to throw upon the Commissioners the odium of en- 
forcing their claim by distraint and sale by auction. 
A levy having been made upon a stack of oats and two 
stacks of beans, a London auctioneer attended on 
Tuesday se’nnight for the purpose of the sale. 
When the preliminaries were being arranged, one 
farmer sarcastically offered the suggestion that the 
auctioneer, as representing the tithe-owners, should 
“offer up a prayer for poor Wingfield,” before going 
on with the sale, “a remark,” which we are told, was 
greeted with applause, as was also the further sugges. 
tion from the same quarter, that, as at an execution, 
the sheriff or some official representative had to be pre- 


sent, that my pes | or his representative should have 
eng 4 — M or lot 1, the stack of oats, 
the first bidding was Twopence halfpenny,” which 
was by slow stages imorensed to 164d., at which 
the auctioneer declined to part with the stack. 
the stack of beans being offered, there was a change of 
tactics, and the biddings were in the shortest ible 
time run up to the amount of the demand, £70, Mr. 
Medcalf (the eventual purchaser) advancing £5 upon 
his own bid, and on being reminded of the Fact by the 
auctioneer, replying that it did not matter. At the con- 
clusion of the sale the auctioneer had to endure a 
cross-fire of questions in reference to tithes. The 
op having been advanced that no abatement could 
properly made, as the tithe rent-charge was often in 
the hands of a dager Mr. Wingfield objected, “ Did 
not you tell me the other day that it was for the salva- 
tion of souls? To this I replied that it was a 
scandalous thing to draw money out of the tenant 
farmers in this neighbourhood for the benefit of per- 
sons in another part of the country; whereupon you 
said, They have souls to save as well as you farmers.” 
The auctioneer having re-affirmed that proposition was 
met with the rejoinder from Mr. Medealf, “ Then let 
them do so at their own expense, and not ours.” To 
which Mr. Wingfield added, “The worst of it is that 
the Commissioners will not keep religion out of the 
matter.” There was a general expression of opinion 
that unless there was a fair re-adjustment of tithe, the 
auctioneer would have to pay several visits to the 
locality, and Mr. Weeks urged that the best thing for 
the farmers to do was to unite as they did years ago, 
when they refused to pay the church rates, he having 
himself allowed his goods to be seized rather than pay 
them, adding an expression of opinion, which was 
heartily cheered, that if the farmers of past days had 
not been thorough- going Tories they would have ought 
this battle long ago. The auctioneer and his clerks 
drove off amid loud groans for the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and the ownership of the rick purchased by 
auction was restored to Mr. Wingfield, some of the 
neighbouring farmers undertaking to share with him 
in the loss he has sustained by the stand made against 
a system, as to the injustice of which there is a com- 
mon sentiment at present very acutely quickened. It 
is evident that this incident is not to be the last 


of which we are likely to hear in respect to the tithe 
rent-charge. 


Correspondence. 


BISHOP RYLE AND NONCONFORMITY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Srr,—The “downright ignorance” in which Bisho 
Ryle finds the explanation of so much Dissent would 
certainly be a matter for regret, if and so far as it ex- 
isted; but whether its removal would be for the advan- 


tage of Dr. Ryle’s cause I venture to doubt. I am 
a Dissenter who has watched the internal history of the 
Church of England for five-and-forty years. I heard 


Newman at St. Mary’s and Pusey at Christ Church 
while the Tractarian controversy was in pro , read. 
ing the best publications on each side; I saw Br. Wilber- 
force come into his first diocese, and watched that most 
remarkable operation, the formation by that able man 
of the High Church Evangelical school of preachers 
which has taken the place which Bishop Ryle and his 
friends looked to occupy. Ihave read the judgments in 
the Gorham case, in that of the “ Essays and Reviews,” 
and in that of Mr. Bennett, and the result is a convic- 
tion that Dissent from the Church of England is even 
more, and far more, necessary than it was forty years ago, 
and Dr. Ryle must think us ignorant indeed to pretend 
the cont : 

Suppose, however, we were tired of our ecclesiastical 

ition, what has Dr. Ryle to offer us? Renouncing 
onconformity, what are we to conform to? It is in 
vain to say to the Church of England.” As a con- 
solidated system of interests partly lay, but chiefly cle- 
rical, no doubt the Church o England is a vast and 
powerful organisation. But as a witness to faith anda 
guide of life, the Church of England is a name and 
nothing more. Its three sections do not complement one 
another, as was fondly said at Leicester; two of them, 
High Church and Low Church, fl tly contradict 
one another, teaching, as an eminent Church journalist 
has lately and justly said, two mutually exclusive ways 
of salvation ; while the Broad section denies the doc- 
trines of each of the others. And, after all, the High 
Churchman knows that he has the Prayer-book on his 
side, and Dr. Ryle knows that, although it may suit a 
clever Prime Minister to make him Bishop of Liverpool, 
he and his party have only a tolerated position in a 
Church, the plain meaning of whose formularies is 
against him. There is, then, no settled and generally- 
accepted system for any one to conform to. 

It will be time — for Churchmen to tell us that 
we do not understand their system when they show that 
they understand it themselves. When a plain, simple- 
minded Churchman ventures with me upon a su . 
tion like that of Dr. Ryle, I put a few questions to him 
on the Prayer-book. Which of the collects do you 
like best P hat does your Church teach concerning 
the power of the keys?’ How do you understand the 
declaration of the priest as to the condition of the 
infant he has just baptized ?” and so on. In nine cases 
out of ten, i find that my Church friends have no 
opinion at allon these matters; that their knowledge is 
just such as may be picked up at morning and evenin 
trayer, and that they do not think the sęrgices an 
creeds of their Church worth the expenditdéré of any 
thought. Last week I was staying at aBouse in the 
country, where the company numbered sotsra] Church. 
men, “ither members of the learned profeagions or con- 
nected with the landed interest. Having had-pgcasign 
to mention my objection to the claim of the ota 
confer upon its ministers power to forgive sin, T™w 
told by them all, and with as much sincerity as kind- 
ness, that 1 was under a complete misapprehension, and 
they referred me to the terms of the form of “absolu- 
tion” which is read in Church every Sunday to show 
that the absolution in question was merely declaratory 
and general. When I took the Prayer-book and read 
to them from the “Form and Manner of Ordering of 
Priests the words which the Bishop says to the deacon 
on whose head his hand rests, “Receive the Holy 
Ghost . . Whose sins thou dost forgive they are 
forgiven, and whose sins thou dost retain they are re- 
tained,” and further from the Order for the Visita- 
tion of the Sick” the words of the priest to the sick 
person, And by His wuathority committed unto me, I 
absolve thee from all thy sins,” they were astonished. 
But after a little time taken for reflettion, some 
said that as the words did not occur in the public 
service the laity had nothing to do with them; others 
that while they wished that the words were not there, 
they had no duubt that they could be explained. No- 

y seemed to see that their significance lay in the 
warrant they give to the pretensions of that priestly 

— 2 is already dominant in the Established 
shuren, 

Do you not think, Sir, that in Bishop Ryle’s lan- 
guage a just rebuke is implied? Have we not been 
to blame for leaving it possible for that prelate to sup- 
pose that we do not understand the system which be is 
ready to abet? Where are our popular tracts, suited 
to the circumstances and needs of the times? We are 
fighting the battle of Religious Equality, and we do 
well; but I fear we are neglecting to enlighten the 
country, and especially the inhabitants of the rural 
districts, as to the meaning of what is going on in their 
churches. Icommend this suggestion to those who 
direct our policyin these matters, and remain, Sir, 
yours, &e., 

AN OLD CONGREGATIONALIST. 

October 18th. 


THE SENATUS ACADEMICUS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent, | 


Sir,—May I ask for a portion of your valuable space 
in which to make explanations touching my relation to 
the Senatus Academicus? I have hitherto refrained 
from troubling the public with this matter, and should | 
still have refrained, hud I not discovered, during the 


recent meetings of the Union at Birmingham, that a 
very mistaken, not to say absurd, account is being given 
of the reasons of the course I have taken. No one could 
have welcomed with greater cordiality the establishment 
of the Senatus than myself; and I was prepared heartily 
to co-operate in carrying out what 1 supposed to be its 
design of raising the standard at once of tutorial 
efficiency and student acquirements. 
At the very first meeting (in 1879) three chief points 
of principle were raised by myself and others :—First, 
that of the scope of the examinations; secondly, that 
of the constitution of the examining body ; thirdly, that 
of text-books. The discussion of the first was postponed 
to the next meeting, on the ground that it was exceed- 
ingly desirable to make a beginning in 1880, and that if 
a born were to be made then, we must content 
ourselves with such an examination as was possible at 
a year’s notice. As to the second point, the majority 
took the view that the proper persons to conduct the 
examinations were members of the tutorial body. As 
to the third point, it was agreed that text-books should 
not be prescribed. Fully expecting that the first point 
would be fairly considered at the next meetings, and 
that the arrangement come to with regard to text-books 
would continue to be observed, I waived my strong ob- 
3 to the proposed constitution of the examining 
y, and consented to become one of the examiners in 
systematic theology. But what happened? The majo- 
rity refused even to consider the question as to the scope 
of future examinations, and practically set up the first 
one as a precedent. Subsequently, too, it was resolved 
to prescribe text-books in systematic yey | and phi- 
losophy, and though in the matter of the Examining 
Board slight concessions have been made, as yet the 
Senatus has not recognised what I feel sure impartial 
judges will allow to be the only correct and wholesome 
principle. Had I anticipated such an issue I should 
certainly have declined co-operation from the very first, 
and thus saved myself both time and worry. 

But now, it will be asked, what is it you want? 
This I will endeavour to state as briefly as possible, 
avoiding avoidable details. 

First, as to the Scope of the Examinations. In my 
ju ent the examinations ought to relate to the 
whole ground which an industrious and fairly able 
student may be expected to cover during two-and-a-half 
years of his a course. (1 speak of two- 
and-a-half and not of three years, the usual duration of 
the theological course, because the last four or six 
months are apt to be very broken.) I venture to ap 
to the judgment of either laymen or ministers whether 
this be expecting too much from men who are to be 
stamped as having, to use the expression of the 
Prospectus of the , a “com t knowledge 
of theolo What, , does the Senatus require ? 
Let us take, not 1880 1881, for whose shortcomi 
excuses may but 1882. In systematic 
theology the competent \knowledge ” signifies ** The 
Biblical and systematic doct¥ine of sin;” in Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis, eighteen cha of Isaiah; in New 
Testament Exegesis, the Epistle the Hebrews; and 
in ecclesiastical history, “The Life and Theology of 
Luther.” I will not refer to philosophy, as in that 
department there are alternative subjects. This ex- 
amination embraces little, if any, more than the 
work that ought to be accomplished in one 
college year; and yet to pass it is to secure 
for a student the stamp “competent.” I am per- 
fectly aware a good examiner can find out by an 
examination, say, in even one chapter of Isaiah, and 
one of the Hebrews, whether a man knows Hebrew and 
Greek ? Yes, easily enough. But it is a question of 
exegesis, including the history and theology of the 
Bible, and not merely of philology. The bane of too 
much of the so-called exegesis is, that whilst it may 
open up the grammar, practically it veils the life and 
soul of Scripture. A pretty tee these examina- 
tions will furnish of a student’s knowledge of the Bible 
if this is to be their compass. No wonder that the 
acquaintance with Scripture and the interest in it 
among us should, as is complained, be slight, if this be 
the standard of a “competent knowledge” of Old and 
New Testament Exegesis. Similar remarks might be 
made anent the other two subjects. In my humble 
opinion the churches have a right to expect, and it is 
their duty to see, that our students quit the colleges 
air, all-round (not a profound) acquaintance 
with the great loci or sections of systematic theology, 
with the characteristic parts of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, including a connected view of their history and 
theology, and with the chief periods in the history of 
the Church and its doctrine. An examination of this 
range will offer some guarantee of such theological 
competency as a student can attain; whereas the 
resent examination is fitted to perpetuate the 
ragmentariness which has heretofore too frequently 
characterised the theological attainments of our mini- 
stry, and, considered as a test of the knowledge our 
ministers should start with, is simply delusive. 

With regard to the second point, that of the Exami- 
ners, the view I, for one,-urged from the first was that 
the Examining Board should consist half of gentlemen 
who have no official connection whatever with the 
colleges, and half of members of the tutorial body—the 
latter to assist in drawing up the questions with a view 
to securing their relevancy, the former to appraise the 
results. 

As to the third point, that of 'Text-books, my position 
is, Prescribe subjects, not books. The result of pre- 
scribing books will be to introduce uniformity, Just 
where variety ought to be fostered. I have been assured, 
indeed, that the books mentioned in connection with 
systematic theology are merely suggested for the 
guidance of the students, not as the actual subjects of 


with a 


examination. But if so, why mention them at all? Ae 


the tutors so ignorant as not to know whut hooks to 
recommend to their students? Experience will shi w 
here, as it has shown elsewhere, that men who are more 
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ambitious of a place in the Senatus list than of a 
knowledge of theology generally will devote pre- 
dominant attention to the books prescribed by the 
examiner. lam, yours faithfully, 
Birmingham, Oct. 17, 1880. D. W. SIMON. 


— — 


DISCUSSION IN THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 

Sim, I will not complain of Dr. Allon's interruption of 
my speech last Thursday morning Everybody will assume 
that his mature judgment is wiser than mine. But if he, 
or any one else, supposes that my object was simply to 
throw dirt at the Methodist body, they are very much 
mistaken. My object wasto show that in certain districts 
our churches had to contend not only against nq religion at 
all, and against the sacerdotal form of it taught by a sec- 
tion of the clergy of the Establishment, but also against 
what I venture to think is worse—namely, a spurious reli- 
gion which allows its professors to lead immoral lives with- 
out rebuke or reprobation. There were menin the assembly 
who could have substantiate! my statements. Surely this 
isa matter very closely affecting the stateof the country in 
regard to religion.” Yet the assembly raised the cry of 
„question when I was discussing it. Just as they did on 
Tuesday morning when Mr. Roberts, of Holloway, was 
delivering one of the best and most pertinent speeches made 
in the assembly. 

Are not the meetings of this Union intended to elicit 
discussion from all parties, representing different shades of 


opinion, and not merely to hear eloquent speeches from a 
few of our leading men? And may it not be necessary 
sometimes to listen to “hard words,” even as hard as 
those I spoke on Thursday morning ? 

Yours truly, 


Louth, Oct. 19, 1880. F. J. GRAY. 


— — — — — 


DESERTED FARMS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—In the Daily News of Monday there appeared an 
article on Deserted Farms,” and this article from “ A Cor- 
rospondent was followed by a leader on the same subject. 
The facta brought to light by both writers show a melan- 
choly state of things in the agricultural districts of our 
chuntry. In some cases, farms, situated in fertile regions, 
have, for want of occupiers or cultivators, become a wilder- 
ness of thorns, briers, thistles, and other noxious weeds, with 
not a horse, cow, sheep, or even a barn-fowl to be seen on 
them. And this because landlords have not been able to get 
tenants to take their farms, though offered at a much 
reduced rent, and in some cases almost for nothing. 

It is no business of mine to discuss the gencral causes of 
this agricultural depression, nor to suggest remedies for it. 
That f leave to others who have more knowledge of the facts 
and more wisdom to deal with them. 

But, Sir, I cannot read such articles without being re- 
minded of facts which your pages have often recorded within 
the last ten years—namely, that many a good and godly 
man was being dismissed from the farm which he had culti- 
vatel for years, and his ancestors for generations before 
him, for no other reason than that he was a Nonconformist, 
and liked the chapel better than the church. 

As the farmer and his family were the mainstay of the 
little cause of the village chapel, it was thought, by Tory 
landlords and bigoted clergymen, that to get him out of 
the parish, and refuse to let any but a Churchman come in 
his place, would be to strike a deadly blow at Dissent ; and 
so the Nonconformist farmer had notice to quit, and in many 
cises was obliged to go. 

Now, Sir, it odd be very interesting, and might be use- 
ful for more 1 than one, if we could ascertain how 
many of the farms thus vacated are now to be found in the 
class so graphically described in the Daily News. 

Many of our friends in the rural districts umy be acquainted 
with such cases. If they would report them to you, and you 
would record them in your pages, we may possibly find out 
that many an honest ard industrious man is now labouring 
in America, Canada, New Zealand, or Australia who would 
have been here to prevent the desolation now reigning in 
deserted farms, if a despotic landlord had not been foolish 
enough to drive him away, by invading the rights of con- 
science. Of course, the said dlords have found out to 
their coat by this time, that this way of “‘ harrying Dissent 
out of the land” has been a desperately losing game for 
themselves; but one of the commonest characteristics of 
Toryism is that it cannot see afar off,” and despotism is 
almost sure, sooner or later, to turn its own sword upon 
itself. SUBURBAN. 

October 19, 1889. 


— — — — = 


A CAUTION, 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Si, — Will you kindly allow me, through you, to put my 
brother ministers on their guard against a man whois going 
about the country and falsely using my name? He is about 
5ft. Gin. high, with sandy hair and beard, has a strong Irish 
accent, walks someti nes a little lame, and is dressed like a 
gentleman. I heard of him last at Rochester. His story is 
that he has been robbed, and is unable to return to London; 
that he is a member of my church whom I know well, and 
begs help to pay his fare home. He gives the name of 
Douglas, and an address in the east of London, which is 
false. I should feel obliged if any one whom he visits will 
hand him over to the care of the police. 

Yours, &c., D. M. JENKINS, 

50, Grove-road, Bow, E., Oct. 18, 1880. 


A FRENCH VAGRANT.—A WARNING. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sik,—Allow me to warn your readers, espevially in the 
North of England, against a Frenchman who is going about 
begging, and making use of my name. Far from being 
authorised to do this, he is a man for whom I have the pro- 
foundest contempt. Any help given him will be utterly 
thrown away. is name is Bronari. ‘ 

lam ycurs, “e., 
R. G. ASHTON. 

13, Blo »field-strcet, Loadon-wall E.. eas 


Titerature. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW.* 


Mrs. Henry Woop has at length openly avowed 
herself the author of these most exquisite studies—for 
they are studies rather than stories, in the strict sense 
—which have, for several years past, been appearing at 
short intervals in the Argosy magazine. ere they 
have formed a centre of *. attraction ; for, like 
all productions in which simplicity and truth predomi- 
nate, they have appealed to cultured and uncultured 
alike; and, with their naive and unaffected revelations 
of human character and motive, their fresh descriptions, 
piquant humour, and affecting pathos, strengthened by 
vivid contrast with the realistic tone throughout, they 
have by common consent won such praise as would have 
made a reputation for a new writer. In one sense it 
was unfortunate for some of the reviewers themselves, 
that the praise of these stories was pitched so high, for 
it had in too many quarters become a habit, a hack- 
neyed parrot-cry of criticism, to load the tales of Mrs. 
Henry Wood with every term of cold disparagement 
that lies in the reviewer’s vocabulary. Mrs. Henry 
Wood wrote “Johnny Ludlow,” and justified herself 
against them in the most efficient way; and has the 
merit of putting to shame her flock of sheep-like 
critics by “ writing well” on their own voluntary con- 
fession. We may claim some credit to ourselves for 
having, both in regard to the “Johnny Ludlow” tales 
and others which appeared nearly at the same time or 
contemporaneously, continuously spoken in no spirit 
of undue disparagement, nor of undue or unguarded 
elation. Very suitable and characteristic is Mrs. 
Wood's preface to this second series. She says :— 


Some speculation has existed as to who is the writer of 
the papers purporting to be by Johnny Ludlow, and more 
than one individual has come forward, claiming to be their 
author. In answer to this and to divers suppositions, I think 
the time has come for me to state that they are written by 
myself. When I began the stories for the Argosy Magazine, 
my only motive for not putting my name to them was that 
they appeared to be told by a boy, and to append my name 
as author would have destroyed the illusion, or, at least, 
have clashed with it. Many of my friends, the publishers, 

rinters, &c., have known from the first who wrote “Johnny 

udlow.” And now, having said this much, it only remains 
for me to thank the public, as I do sincerely and heartily, 
for the very great favour they have accorded to these simple 
and unpretending stories. 


This second series is in every respect equal to the 
first. For one thing, there is more variety in the stories. 
They touch a wider and more varied range of life and 
character. Some have more of evident invention and 
are more ambitious with regard to artistic ends than 
any in the former set. Especially does this apply to 
the story which opens the second volume, and which 
for real and unpretending power, is one of the very ablest 

ieces of writing which 7 yet come from Mrs. Henry 

ood’s hand. “A Tale of Sin” is striking for the 
central idea, a very original one, which the reader must 
discover for himself in the most efficient manner; but 
it isalso striking for the method in which it is wrought 
out, and for the masterly way in which the characters of 
Mary Layne and Lady Chavasse are developed. We are 
not only made to know the latter, we see her and realise 
her presence, and feel for her in midst of her awful 
trials. And, in spite of the temptation to prove false to 
her dramatic medium in treating such a theme, Mrs. 
Wood keeps very closely to it. Johnny Ludlow is here 
too, unmistakably revealing himself and maintaining his 
identity by little touches, by casual expressions, and, as 
we may say, by “the turn of the whole.” Such little 
sketches as“ A Day of Pleasure,” The Other Earring,” 
Lost in the Post,” and “A Life of Trouble” need not 
be presumed to have cost Mrs. Henry Wood much 
trouble after she had once got into the habit of realising 
the person of Johnny Ludlow as she wrote; but it is 
very different in the case of such studies as those of 
Margaret Rymer, which is really one of the finest cha- 
racter-studies we have recently read; while for quaint 
observation and fun and pathos cunningly interblended 
very few things could surpass the chapter headed 
“Charles Van Rheyn,” in which a very queer figure 
is made not only interesting, but truly touching and 
beauti*ai in such a way as can only be achieved through 
the pure prerogatives of art. The Syllabub Feast” 
and “ Seen inthe Moonlight ” are also in their particular 
ways excellent, and so certainly is “Hester Reed’s 
Pills.“ The style and the strain of the book do not 
make it yield itself readily to extract ; but we shall pre- 
sent one passage which shows rare power in describing 
Mary Liyne's reattvinment of her old position, and of 
the manner in which she drew aid and comfort from the 
trial and suffering she had undergone . 


“TIT wish you could have lived, Jeoffrey!’’ she cried from 
between her blinding tears. “I have wished it also,” he 
answered, his tore full of pain. But it was not to be 
when the days shall come that my mother is alone, save for 
Lady Rachel, and grieving for me, I want you to promise 
that you will sometimes see her, and give her consolation. 
Something tells me that you can do this, Mary; that she 
will take it from you, and I know that she will need it sadly. 
Be kind to her when I am gone.” 

* Yes, I promise it.” 

“ You are the bravest of us all, Mary. And yet upon you 
has lain the greatest suffering!“ 

“It is the suffering that has made me brave,” she 
answered, “ Oh, Jeoffrey, I am getting to realise the truth 


that it is better to have too much of suffering in this world | . : ) ~ r 
than too little. It is a hard truth to learn, but, once learned, | the St. Albans Diocesan Conference on T. ursday th. 


it brings happiness and enduring.” 


it, also—too late. ; 
„have begun a confidential letter to Colonel Layne, 


* Johuny Ludlow. Second Series. By Mrs Henry wot, 
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Mary, and shall post it before I die, to thank him for —— ” 
the words were drowned in a gleeful commotion caused by 
the entrance of Arthur. The boy came dashing in from his 
afternoon study with thecurate, some books under his arm. 


I have not been good, Aunt Mary. He said I gave him 
no end of trouble, and I am afraid I did; but, you see, I 
bought the marbles going along, instead of coming back As 
you told me, and — who's that? 

In letting his books fall op a sidetable, he had caught 
sight of the stranger, then sténding up. The fire had burned 
low, and just for the moment even the young eyes did not 
recognise Sir Jeoffrey Chavasse. Mary stirred the fire into 
a blaze, and drew the crimson curtains before the window. 

„What have you come for? asked the little lad, as Sir 
Jeoffrey took his hand. Are you any better, sir? 

„I shall never be better in this world, Arthur. And so 
you gave your tutor trouble this afternoon !”’ 

“Yes; I am very sorry: I told him so. It was all 
through the marbles. I could not keep my hands out of my 
pockets. Just look what beauties they are!” Out came 
a handful of “ beauties” of many colours. But Mary, who 
was standing by the mantel-piece, her face turned away, bade 
him put them upagain. Arthur began to feel that there 
was some kind of hush upon the room. “I have been talk- 
ing to Miss Layne about your future, for, do you know, 
Arthur, you are a favourite of mine.“ said Sir Jeoffrey. 
Ever since the time when my horse cnocked you down, 
and might have killed you—I have taken a very warm 
interest in your welfare. I have often wished that you— 
that you he seemed to hesitate in some emotion, “were 
my own little son and heir to succeed me; but of course 
that cannot be. I don’t know what profession you may 
choose, or may be chosen for you.” 

“TI should like to be a soldier,” interrupted Arthur, 
lifting his sparkling eyes to Sir Jeoffrey's. 

“Your ideas may change before the time for choosing 
shall come. But a soldier may be as brave a servant of God 
as of his Queen. Should you ever become a soldier, will you 
remember this truth ? ’’ 

„Mes, said Arthur, in a whisper, for the grave tones and 
manner impressed him with some awe. 

Sir Jeoffrey was sitting down and holdiog Arthur before 
him. To the latter’s intense surprise he saw two tears 
standing on the wasted cheeks. It made him feel a sort of 
discomfort, and he began as a relief to play with the chain 
and seal that hung on the baronet's waistcoat—a transparent 
seal with a plain device on it. 

„Should you like to have them when I am gone, Arthur, 
and wear them in remembrance of me when you are old 
enough? I think it must be so; no one can have a better 
right to them than my little friend who once nearly lost his 
arm by my carelessness. I will see about it. But I havea 
better present than that—which I shall give you now.” 

Taking from his pocket the small Bible which had been his 
companion for some months, he put it into Arthur's hands, 
telling him that he had written his name in it. And the 
child, turning hastily to the flyleaf, saw it there: Arthur 
Layne, from G. G. A. C.” Lower down were the words: 
“Come unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy-lalen, 
and I will give you rest.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


Breakrast TO THE Rev. Josern Cook, or Bosron.— 
On Friday, on the invitation of Mr. G. Williams, the trea- 
surer of the Christian Young Men’s Association, a large and 
representative gathering of the leading ministers and lay- 
men of London connected with Christian work in the metro- 
polis breakfasted at the rooms of the institution in Alders- 

to-street, in order to give a hearty welcome to the Rev. 

oseph Cook, of Boston, who has come from America to 
deliver a course of lectures, chiefly on behalf of Christianit ; 
in this country, and which lectures are to be commence ! 
in Scotland almost immediately. Amongst the company 
present were Dr. Stanton, Bishop of North Queensland; 
Alderman W. M‘Artbur, M.P.; the Revs. Dr. Nolan, Dr. 
Wainwright, Dr. Donald Fraser, Dr. Dykes, Dr. Hugh 
Sinclair Paterson, Dr. Rigg, Dr. Davidson, Dr. Aveling, 
Newman Hall, James Spurgeon, W. Statham, and many 
more. After breakfast Mr. Williams expressed his pleasure 
at seeing such a large company present, and apologised for 
the absence of the Earl of Shaftesbury and the Hon. Hugh 
Kinnaird. Mr. Hodder read letters of regret at not being 

resent from Dr. Angus and the Rev. Charles Spurgeon, the 
atter writing :—“ I thank you for your kind invitation to 
breakfast with Mr. Cook. I think it an honour to have been 
invited and I should regard it as a great pleasure to accept 
the invitation to meet so distinguished and useful a teacher. 
But, alas! I am an invalid, and must be denied many of the 
joys of social life for a while. Permit me, however, to charge 
you with a message of teful respect to Mr. Cook, for 
whose appearance at this juncture I have blessed God many 
times. Right heartily I hope that England may be favoured 
with some of those confirming words which have been so use- 
ful to the staggering and those confounding arguments 
which have scattered the designing, sceptical bands.” Short 
congratulatory addresses were then delivered by the Bishop 
of North Queensland, Dr. Rigg, the Rev. W. Peploe, the 
Rev. W. Statham, the Rev. John Clifford, Dr. Hauptman 
(South Africa), and Alderman W. M‘Arthur, M.P.; and then 
Mr. Cook spoke as to the way in which the Church was to 
meet the scepticism of the age. It was a work to be done 
n.ore by lectures than in the pulpit. In America the scep- 
tics were losing ground, and now every one in five was a 
Church member. The address was repeatedly cheered, and 
at the close the meeting was subsequently addressed by the 
Revs. Dr. Donald Fraser and Newman Hall, 

DeatH or THE OL_pEest NonconrorMist MINISTER IN 
Wates.—By the death of the venerable and aged minister, 
the Rev. Edward Hughes, of Aberystwith, at the advanced 
age of 96, Wales has lost its oldest Nonconformist minister, 
he having been a minister in the Calvinistic Methodist 
Connexion for the long period of 75 years. 

Nonconrormists AND Conrormists.—At the opening of 


Bishop of St. Albans. referring to the work before the 


+ gathering, said that no one could have observed the Chure’ 
Sir Jeoffrey nodded assent. He had learned somewhat of | & 85 N — 

doro. 1 d somewhat of Congress at Leicester without being struck with the ex- 
| pressed sympathy with the movement within the Church of 
| the Nonconformist bodies. He urged upon Churchmen a 


candid u lmission of their shortcomings, and anagreement to 
unite in honest endeavour, forgetting all differences, iu the 


| work of faith aud truth. 
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[BY OUR SPECIAL REPORTERS. | 


THIRD MORNING SESSION. 


In our last number we reported, in full, 
the first and second sessions of the Congre- 
gational Union (Tuesday and Wednesday) 
at Birmingham. The third morning session 
was held on Thursday in Carr’s-lane Chapel 
at 10 o’clock, under the presidency of the 
Chairman, Professor Newth, D.D. 

The proceedings were commenced by a 
special devotional service (bearing on the 
subject of the morning's conference) in which 
the Rev. 8. Pearson, the Rev. H. Arnold 
Thomas, and the Rev. Joshua C. Harrison 
took part. 

A conference was held on the state of the 
country in regard to religion and the conse- 
quent duty of the churches. It was opened 
by 

The Rev. ANprRew Mearns, secretary of 
the London Congregational Union, who read 
the following paper on 


THE RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF LONDON. 


We meet to-day for cofiference on the state 
of the country in regard to religion and the 
consequent duty of the churches, and I have 
been asked to deal with the religious statis- 
tics of London by way of introducing the 
conference. The head time allowed for a 
paper is twenty minutes; but those to intro- 
duce this conference are to be (according to 


the programme) short papers, so that I sup- 
pose we are hardly expected to occupy twenty 
minutes, and on no account would we be 
tolerated longer. To deal with London in 
the time requires that I simply state a few of 
the results of our inquiry and deal with it as 
a whole, without giving the details of the 
different districts. 

What is London? In speaking of London 
we sometimes mean Smaller Leutea and 
sometimes Greater London. To avoid confu- 
sion we should clearly understand what is 
meant by each. Smaller London comprises 
twenty-eight superintendent registrars’ dis- 
tricts, twenty of them being in Middlesex, 
five in Surrey, and three in Kent. (The 
names are in the papers circulated.) This 
Smaller London had an estimated population 
last Midsummer of 3,664,149. Greater London 
comprises, in addition to the twenty-eight 
districts of Smaller London, other fourteen 
superintendent registrars’ districts, six of 
them being in Middlesex, four in Surrey, 
two in Kent, and two in Essex. It 
comprises the whole of Middlesex and such 
parishes of Surrey, Kent, Essex, and Herts as 
are within twelve miles of Charing-cross. 
These additional districts had an estimated 
population of 955,503 at Midsummer last, so 
that Greater London has at the present time 
a population of 4,619,652. The population 
of the United Kingdow at the present time is 
estimated at 34,505, reater London 
has, therefore, more th eighth of the 
population of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
estimated population of England and Wales 
at the present time is 25,480,161, so that 
Greater London contains considerably more 
than asixth of the entire population. It 
contains nearly a million more t Scotland. 

This large population is constantly and 
rapidly increasing, the estimated increase 
last year being 85,612. It is important to 
note that the increase is not equal in all 
The population is decreasing within the City; 
within Smaller London it goes on increasing, 
but at a decreasing rate; and in the outer 
ring the population increases steadily, and at 
an ow rate. The population of the 
outer ring has increased more than 50 per 
cent. in the last ten years. 

It is estimated that 58 per cent. of the 
population might attend religious service at 
one time, and so the provision of religious 
accommodation should not fall short of this. 
The actual provision in Smaller London is 
1,135,937, but it should be 2,125,206, so 
that there is an existing deficiency of 
089,269. This reckons the excess of sittings 
in the city as available for other districts, 
but they cannot be so used to any extent, so 
that the real present deficiency in Smaller 
London alone is 1,011,571. 

The details upon which these statements 
are based have been preserved, so that the 
results can easily be verified. The informa- 
tion has been taken from the best sources at 
command, ani no effort has been spared to 
ensure accura*y and completeness. In every 
cise where the information could not be ob- 
tained from an official return, and was re- 
fused by those on the spot, it has been 
wscertained by a visit to the place. 
tables I have printel and circulated all deal 


— 


with Smaller London. They give particulars 
which I think will amply repay your careful 
study. 

We are unable to give so mnch information 
with regard to the districts in the outer ring 
which go to make up Greater London, but 
the returns are so near completion, that we 
may estimate the accommodation provided at 
283,680. The population is 955,503, and re- 
— provision to be made for 554,191, so 
that there is a deficiency of accommodation 
in these outer districts of 270,511, and this 
added to the deficiency of Smaller London, 
shows the deficiency in Greater London to be 
at the present time 1,282,082. The popula- 
tion of the borough of Birmingham was esti- 
mated last Midsummer at 394,738, less than 
a third of those who should be in attendance 
in London, but for whom no place is provided. 

It will be seen from the tables before you 
that Con tionalists stand next to the 
Church of England in London, providing 
nearly an eighth of the whole religious 
accommodation. Estimating our responsi- 
bility as Congregationalists by our present 
strength to do our share in meeting the 
present deficiency, we should provide at once 
at least 160 new places of worshfp, each 
capable of accommodating 1,000 persons, and 
to do our share in providing for the wants of 
the new population we should build every 
year in London six new churches capable of 
containing 1,000 each. Taking the Year 
Book of 1866, and comparing it with that of 
1880, there are now 26 more Congrega- 
tional churches than at the former date—an 
increase of less than two churches per annum. 
The efforts of all Christians combine i in 
London have only led to an increase of ac- 
commodation less than half what is required 
by the increase of population alone, so that 
every year our condition is becoming worse. 

We are not surprised that the deficiency 
in London is greater than anywhere else. 
The larger the population the greater the de- 
ficiency everywhere. What is to be done 
with our large centres of population? Our 
wealthy men remove from these centres into 
the country, and the money expended by 
them for religious objects is usually spent 
where their homes are situated, too often for- 
getting the city where the wealth was made 
and the multitudes that must reside where 
the daily toil is carried on. Whilst we do 
what we can to press home the claims on such 
friends we must not forget that the cull is for 
the combined efforts of all the churches, and 
ttat Con ational churches should not be 
behind in doing their share to relieve the 
deplorable deficiency. 

Attendance.—It is essential to know how 
much of the accommodation is actually used 
if we would arrive at any definite conclusion 
as to the state of London in regard to reli- 
yion. The religious census of 1851 gave the 
attendance on Sunday, 30th March. I was 
hoping for arepetition of that census next year, 
ba it is not to be. It would be very im- 
portant to be able to state thd actual attend- 
ance on some given Sunday, but it should be 


taken without making the particular Sunday | 


known previously. 
that less than ha'f the accommodation pro- 
vided was used atany one time. The esti- 
mate of the number of separate persons at 
one or other of the services was equal to two- 
thirds the accommodation provided. Taking 
this estimate, it would show an actual ave- 
rage attendance of 946,412 separate persons 
at one or more services each Sunday. ‘The 
number able to attend at some time of the day 
is 70 per cent. (58 r cent. might attend atone 
time if they would). At 70 per cent. 3,233,756 


In 1851 it was found | 


' 


so; but we must not forget thatfin this way | 
the increase is mainly for those who already 
appreciate religious ordinances, and are able 
and disposed (o support them. At the same 
time we are leaving icts, where the 
artisans and labourers dwell, unprovided. 
Home missionary enterprise has a very large 
field in London. There is no hope of increase 
in some districts, but as the result of action 
from without. 

It is no part of my business this morning 
to inquire into the causes that have led to 
the present state of affairs, nor to suggest 
how it may be remedied. is to be 
descriptive, statistical, and short. I have 
tried to make it all three. 

Let me say that the Christian churches of 
London are equal to the task, if only fully 
awakened to a sense of their duty. The 
means, though latent, are at hand. Churches 
and church members do not yet fully realise 
the imperative necessity of the work, and the 
immense responsibility that devolves on 
them in regard to it. The call is assuredly 
for zeal and courage, enterprise and liberality, 
and there is no time to be lost. Speak unto 
the children of Israel, that they go forward. 
While we cease not to pray, Awake, awake, 
O arm of the Lord, let us hear the voice 
from heaven. Awake, awake, put on Thy 
strength, O Zion. 


RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF LANCASHIRE. 


The Rev. E. Anurradx, of Waterhead, near 
Oldham, read a paper on the “ Religious Sta- 
tistics of Lancashire.“ He said: When Mr. 
Mearns recently produced his pamphlet of 
London statistics, and thereby produced asen- 
sation at the same time throughout both 
London and the provinces, the committee 
cast about for some persons who would be 
willing to gather figures in other parts of 
the country that might be laid alongside his 
at this meeting. They dropped on me as a 
man of notoriously few duties and idle habits, 
and prescribed Lancashire. Since that time, 
however meagre these few pages may seem 
to you, my duties have been multiplied and 
my habits modified. I these duties 
however, as now ended, and do not include 
in them any speech here this evening. Ex- 
perience has taught me that this reverend 
assembly is most interested when it is 
amused, and it is a fortunate thing, there- 
fore, for us all that I am not required 
to discourse upon these figures. And there 
is another reason why I shall conceal my 
thoughts about them in a golden silence, and 
it is that I should have e ess confidence 
in any remarks that I might make about them 
than you might be kind and polite enough 
to put. For so convinced am fot the truth 
which Mr. Conder referred to in his sermon, 
that the only home of certainty is in the in- 
ferences for d priori axioms, and that as soon 
as you come to deal with facts you come to deal 
with fiction too, that I shall not amuse myself 
with drawing conclusions from these figures. 
Every stigure in tables of religious statistics 
likgthese is capable of many explanations, 
aug until those explanations are given by 
wise men, nothing worth hearing is to be 
said. the absence of such erplanations 
statistical tables simply furnish a field for 
an unfetterel imagination, and thus is the 
paradox of our preacher of Monday vindi- 
cated: The sphere of fact is the true sphere 
of authority. Positivism hath no place! 
Having said thus much, I shall, perhaps, do 
well at once to proceed to draw two or three 
inferences from my figures. They will, how- 
ever, only be of an arithmetical kind, and 
my sole confidence in them arises from the 


might attend at one or other of the services. | hope that a mass of details, individually 
Deducting the estimated number of separate | vicious, will produce a result which shall be 


persong actually present at some service, it 
leaves 2,287,344 who could attend religious 
worship once, at least, who at present neglect 
to do so, a population more than five times 
—nearly six times—that of Birmingham. 

In some districts the attendance is much 
worse than in others. In the spring of last 
year the Church Times published statistics 
of the churches in Bethnal-green connected 
with the Church of England. There are 15 
such churches, providing accommodation for 


14,478, and on the particular Sunday when 


the atten dance was reckoned there were 905 
present, the largest congregation being 150, 
and that church was capable of holdin 
1,500. From other statistics that conenaed 
in the Nonconformist it would appear that at 
the same time there was an attendance of 
over 5,000 in the Free Churches; but what 
is this toa population of over 130,000? In 
July of last year Dr. Kennedy collected 
statistics of the attendance in St. George’s- 
in-the-East and Shadwell. In one church 
there were 9 persons, in another 15. Alto- 
gether there were in attendance 3,735, rot 
15 per cent. of the population. 

These figures, I trust, may enable you to 
form some notion of the state of London to-day. 
So far they may help us to some idea of the 
religious state of London. Outward action 


| is, after all, no bal test of a man’s religious 


state. There may be much display without 


: 
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—— 


any corresponding inward feeling, but the 


heart cannot be right without the outward 
manifestations. Men, under the power of 


religion, would not be without the means of 
outward worship, and would not neglect | 


The | 


| 


these means when provided. 

It is worthy of our consideration that the 
increase of late years has been mainly where 
local bodies have first acted, and there are 
many reasons to be urged why it should be 


sound, that though truth loses on each 
article, it may make something in the quan- 
tity. The municipal boroughs I am con- 
cerned with contain a population of one and 
a half millions, and I may just give you 4 
brief summary table :— 


Summary Tant. 


1851. 189 P.c.oflue, 
Population. 929,134 | 1,533,785 18 
I. Church of England.) 155,551 18.60 
2. Wesleyans | 36851 64,488 85 
3. Congregationalists. 0. ws 5.959 
4. Roman Catholics 2580 48,705 90 
5. Baptists .... 14, 108 29,080 103 
6. United Meth F. C 12,335 23,7 92 
7. Presbyterians 14,810 2209 5) 
8. Total of these and 
others 304,479 495 2255 
Percentage of popa ) 
lation lor which 0 328 323 
accommodatton is 
provided , ) 


Hence it appears that church accommodation 
has increased almost in the same ratio as the 
population (63 per cent. as against 65 per 
cent.), but that both in 31 and now it made 
provision for little more than 32 per cent. af 


the ple, and so fell short of the standard | 


requirements (58 per cent.) by nearly 26 per 
cent. or a fourth of the whole population. 
The provision is, therefore, very nearly as 
low as in London, where Mr. Mearns has 


calculate Lit to be 313 per cent., and is just | 
nality and dark for bastardy. But what can be 


about half what it is per tousand of the 
population in Derbyshire (where it is 642 
per cent.). 
ygationalists provide 1-lUth of the whole re- 
ligious accommodation, and therefore in 1851, 
and ever since then, Congregationalists may 


In these eight towns the Congre- | 


— 


as the population of these eight municipal 
boroughs increased 65 per cent. (ce. b 
about two-thirds) since 1851,and as the ch 
accommodation has increased in — the 
same Se eee uire whether 
all denominations have ~ propor- 
tional share in this extension. They have 
not. The most remarkable growth that ap- 
from these tables is that of the Baptists, 

accom moda- 
tion by 106 per cent. The United Metho- 
dists come next with 92 per cent. ; and then 
follows the Roman Catholics with 90 per 
cent. The Wesleyans provide 85 per 
cent., although if they had not so modestly 
stated their figures we should probably 
find their real growth to be nearer 100 
cane Then comes a long drop to the 

ongregationalists with 67 cent., and last 
of all we find the Church of England with 39 
per cent. This rather slender pe: formance 
of the Established Church is remarkable in 
view of the frequent assertions which we hear 
that the spiritual needs of our great centres 
of population can only be met by the resources 
of an Established Church. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF SUFFOLK. 


The Rev. J. Bauwns, of Wrentham, read 
a paper on the State of the County of Suffolk 
in regard to Religion. He said: It is sup- 

that this county is fairly representative 
of the agricultural districts generally, and 
that if I succeed in giving a true ropresenta- 
tion of the state of religion in it, you 
will have, substantially, a picture of the 
religious state of agricultural England, and 
will be better prepared to consider the dut 
of the churches to these portions of our land. 
We must first get an idea of 

I. The area and population of the county. 
The county of Suffolk, then, extends over 
1,500 square miles. ‘The population in 1871 
was 345,869, inhabiting about 22 towns and 
1,000 villages and hamlets, excluding the 
urban population, te., the inhabitants of 14 
towns whose population in each case is above 
2.000 (urban population, 116,208). The rest 
of the inhabitants of the county, amounting 
to 232,661, are scattered over 910,000 acres, 
giving nearly 4 acres to each person—man, 
woman, and child. This will at once suggest 
one of our greatest difficulties, when en- 
deavouring to bring the Gospel into contact 
with such numbers, so situated, viz., the scat- 
tered character of the population. Weare still 
Me. Chairman, “the children of the dispersion.’ 
But it will at once be asked, Does not the 
Established Church make full provision for 
the attendance of this population on public 
worship? Is there not a church and a 4 - 
man in almost every parish? My remarks in 
reply will be arranged thus—1, I pro to 
show the number of the clergy; 2, The ac- 
commodation supplied in the parish churches ; 
8, The cost of the provision for religious in- 
struction in those parishes; 4, The results. 

1. Provision for Religious Worship by the 

Established Church.—According to Knight's 
Handbook, published at the office of the Con- 
servative county newspaper, there are 553 
parishes having 464 incumbents and 113 
curates. 577 clergymen are employed in 
ministering to the spiritual necessities of the 
county, containing a population one-thir“ 
than that of Birmingham. This gives to eac. 
clergyman, supposing there are no Dissenters 
in the county, an average cure of 604 souls, 
men, women, and children all counted. 359 

arishes have each a population below 500; 

23 parishes over 500 and below 1,000. There 
are 482 parishes, each with a population below 
1,000; 42 between 1,000 and 2,000; 29 be- 
tween 2,000 aud 14,000 ; and only 71 parishes 
having each a population over 1,000 and 
below 14,000, and only one above 10,000. 
Some of the larger towns have several 
parishes included. 
2. In order that every one who can attend 
ublic worship may have an opportunity of 
oing 80, provision should be made for 58 per 
cent. of the whole rr there 
should be sittings in this county for 202,344 

ersons. But, according to the Diocesan 

‘alendar, the churches in the whole county 
have sittings only for 143,759, showing a de- 
ficiency of 58,585 places. This number of 
persons could not go to church if they would. 

8. The gross annual value of the benefices 
in the county as given by the same authority 
is £359,064. Adding at least one-tenth for 
the increased value of the tithe of late 
(216,000), and adding further an average 
sum of £50 to each living for house, glebe, 
and surplice fees (225,000), we have £200,064 
as the yearly cost of ministering to these 
parishes, not including endowments for edu- 
cation, &c., nor property in the county be- 
longing to Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 500 
clergymen have been employed for 300 years 
at about this relative remuneration to edu- 
cate and edify the inhabitants of the county. 
With what results? 

4. Results.—1n a series of ten maps issued 
by the Government in 1850, and coloured, if 
I may so sey, in different shades of black, we 
find that Suffolk stands amongst the blackest 
for ignorance, is about medium for crimi- 


said as to the quality of the teaching supplied ? 
In the case of those who can go to church we 
learn authoritatively from the Rock newspaper, 
and we know from our own experience, that 


much of the teaching with which the people 


be considered to be in arrears of chapel ac- | are familiar is of a doubtful character! How 


commotion to an extent equal to 1-40th part 
of the entire population. 


Finally, inasmuch | 


miserable, therefore, would be the state of the 
county if the Establishel Church alone ex- 
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isted in it! The deficiency of accommodation 
is 68,585, nearly three-tenths. The light in 
many places is and is that 
darkness. It will not be fair to e this state- 


ial state of a di 


these there were not more than six 

n whom we should call Evangelical ; 
eight were Roman Catholic in tendency, three 
High Church, and of thirteen we erred to 
say nothing definite. In only nine of these 
parishes were there schools, and of these 
seven were under Romish or High Church 
influence. (And here I remark that the 
Romish is the most active section of the 
Church in — villages, and ite influence 
is greatly g.) In only 13 of these 
parishes were there chapels or rooms for 
preaching (principally rooms), and occa- 
sional services in these were the only means 
of religious instruction emp! outside the 
Establishment. When our colporteur got to 
work he reported that “in some places the 
simple story of the Cross seemed something 
new to the people; whilst in others the 
parishioners were taught to confess to the 


— — under the persuasion that he 
t away their sins.“ Five years ago 
the colporteur in that district sd, among 
other books, some copies of the British Work- 
man. A „ going into the house 
where they were, saw and characterised 
them as “ Dissenting trash,” and promised 
to send some suitable , e sent 
seven numbers of the Penny Post, a ine 
of a strongly ritualistic character. It has 
stories a conventional kind, visions, 
allegories, Romish histories, and monkish 
legends. Thomas 4 Becket comes before us 
in all the odour of sanctity, and we have 
many specimens of what is considered healthy 
nourishment for the rural population. 

uestions and answers about yew trees in 
churchyards, the meaning of priestly vest- 
ments, the pro manner of placing the 
finger and thumb of the priest when giving 
the benediction, &c. [Mr. Browne read two 


extracte—one relating to a legend of the 
cross, and the second on the origin of black- 
berries, and continued :—]} cannot be 


called Dissenting trash. (Laughter.) I did not 
know there was such a geen but it ha 
been issued monthly for y years, from 
James Parker and Co., 377, Strand. In the 
western division of the wo 4 too, in many 
parishes the light is excluded. I remember 
the late Mr. ing Prentice, in his open- 
ing address at one of the public meetings in 
connection with our Union, said: “ When! 
tell you that a little while ago two of us 
spent a long day in visiting from house to 
house in — where people cannot even 
hold a prayer meeting in their hcuses if they 
would, and went through a district eight 
miles long and four miles wide, where such 
a state of things exists, you will see that 
® is needed; indeed, that some should g° 
and strengthen the hands and encou the 
hearts of those who work in the 0 
cause.“ And only this year one of our col- 
porteurs, when leaving his district because 
of 1 mentioned it as a fact 
that when he visited some who had formerly 
attended his services, but had recently ab- 
sented themselves, they told him they 
not go to chapel! But what, under these 
ciroumstancer, are the free churches os in 
the county? They are comparatively few, 
and, in many cases, feeble, most of them 
have a struggle to live, but during the 
present century they have attempted to 
do some work for God and their country. 
But before I speak of what they have been 
enabled to do, I will try to put before you one 
great cause of the feebleness those 
churches, and I will speak of my own expe- 
rience. Of the members added to our 
churches, the moat enterprising and promis- 
ing generally leave us for the larger towns. 
Out of 100 added to my own church—born 
and trained amongst us—one is a minister in 
the midlands, one is a tutor at Homerton Col- 
lege, one is a matron of one of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
orphan houses, one is a teacher at Milton 
Mount, two are teachers at Walthamstow Mis- 
sion School, twoare chapel-keepers in metro- 
litan churches, and many are occupying 
ess public places and ＋ good work in 
churches in various parts the kingdom. 
We should have been glad to retain these 
members, and to avail ourselves of their aid 
in carrying on our work, but the place was too 
strait for them; it would not afford them a 
livelihood, and we have, so far, lost them. For 
thirty-two years we have been =e 
this constant drain upon our strength. 
have endeavoured to put a bold face upon it, 
and to appear not to be discouraged, but it 
has often produced a sickness of heart which 
I cannot describe. But notwithstanding 
all difficulties and discouragements, our 
own denomination has maintained about 
forty-five or forty-six churches in the couaty ; 
of these one-third are more or less helped 
pecuniarily by the County Union—i.c., by the 
Church-Aid Society; another third barely 
maintain their pecuniary independence, but 
this in many cases is done at the expense of 
their ministers ; the remaining third may be 
supposed to sustain their own organisations 
aud to contribute most largely to support the 
stations and agencies counted with the 


County Union. We have had to resort to 
colportage in the that this kind of work 
— prove of to us, — we have not 
ound it a great success. we did 
not get the right men, but — is 
here. Our union paid £40 annually to the 
society in London to send us down a colpor- 
teur. He soon supplied his district with 
books, the inhabitants did not care to buy 
more, or could not afford to do so. The 
society wanted sales; to secure them the 
t’s long journeys became „and 
when at length the villages aff him no 
encouragement, he was driven into the towns 
where he was not wanted, and so taken off 
from the work for which we had ially 
him. Here it will be seen that the 
scattered character of the population, in 
addition to their poverty and want of read- 
ing taste, have caused failure. But we have 
not neglected other ey listic agencies. 
The free churches in the county provide 
sittings for 101,452 persons—i.c., for more 
than one-half of the whole number required. 
And as chapels cannot be built, having ser- 
vices maintained in them, without congrega- 
tions to support them, and as we may con- 
clude that the chapels which exist are used 
at least in as t a proportion as the 
churches th ves, and as we have not 
taken into our calculation any of the schools 
and rooms used for week-evening services, 
nor any of the rooms and cottages in which 
services are held on Sunday, we may safely 
conclude that the Free Churches have a hold 
upon well-nigh one-half of the worshipping 
lation in the county. From ular 
uiries I have made I find that seat accom- 
modation provided by pe sey is 
80,960; Baptiste, 30,320 ; eyang, 13,761 ; 
Primitives, 12,951 ; others, 13,460; together, 
101,452. This added to the Church accom- 
modation, 143,759, gives a superabundance to 
the amount of 42,867. But the 3 
number of sitti provided by all 
— no exact measure of the 
available provision made to supply the 
spiritual necessities of the population. If the 
religious teaching in all cases was satisfac- 
tory, some districts would of course, under 
present ta, be more than suffi- 
cient supplied, whilst others would be but 
parti cared for. There are but few dis- 
Ericts of which it can be said that the provi- 
sion is satisfactory; but there are many 
where the inhabitants are yet in darkness 
and have no light. In some places the un- 
endowed denominations stand in each 
other's wer too many places of worship 
injure other, and there is a waste 
of labour in supplying these pulpits, which 
might be wisely economised by t- 


i the 9 and em 
. of the preachers elsewhere. In — 
districts there are too many small churches 
calling themselves independent, which do 
not maintain themselves. They must have a 
minister to themselves, and they do not 
decently support him, and they come to our 
Union for assistance. These churches, in 
many cases, are no strength to the denomi- 
nation, but a source of weakness, and the 
time seems to be 228 when the oe in 
8 ly-popula istricts must c 
their — in respect of such churches. Tf 
by mutual arrangement the several denomi- 
nations would act on the plan adopted 
by our missionary societies, and divide the 
country districts between them, and if in 
each district a convenient centre was chosen, 
and the whole . — 1 placed a the 
charge of an cient pastor, with a 
staff of assistants—some wholly * 
the ministry, and working as itinerants, re- 
movable after two or three years to other 
eres, the others local preachers,—I say if 
is were done, the sums now granted to shore 
up weak churches would suffice to carry on 
this more efficient plan, and we should thus 
secure the advantages of both the Congrega- 
tional and Wesleyan systems. Our average 
churches are not strong enough generally to 
initiate sucha scheme. In one district. Had- 
leigh, it is partially adopted, with great 
success. They want strengthening first, and 
it would be good policy so to assist them as 
to enable them to undertake this work. I have 
given these facts ; I leave it with the brethren 
here to extract their full meaning, and to 
say how they ought to imfluence us. I con- 
clude by saying that it ought not to be im- 
possible to devise a scheme which should 
conserve our Congregationalism, and yet 
make it an efficient missionary agency in the 
agricultural districts. 


THE DISCUSSION. 


Mr. F. J. Gray (Louth) said that the county 
from which he came (Lincolnshire) was over- 
run by the Church of England, but still more 
actively by Methodism. The religious aspect 
of Methodism, however, in that county wag 
far from creditable to any religion or any re- 
ligious community. What was the use of 
having revival services and “‘ after-meetings”’ 
at which men were found directing sup- 
posed inquirers, who were to be seen the 
next morning in the dram-shop? (“ Ques- 
tion.“) What was the use of having Sunday- 
schools where the superintendents were no- 
toriously liars? ( Question.“ ) 

The Rev Dr. ALL o rose to order, and pro- 
tested against charges being male which 
could not possibly be proved so as to justify 
any generalisation. ‘They had enough de‘ects 


amongst themselves without indulging in as- 


persisns on other religious bodies. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. F. J. Gray said he willingly bowed 
to Dr. Allon’s suggestion. He maintained 
that there was need for further 
efforts of the Con tional body in the 
county of prey ee hing 1 * = 
struggling nguishing for want e 
right man in the right place. It should be 
remembered that the church did not exist for 
the minister or for the minister’s family, 
but that the minister existed for the church, 
and he felt sure that no right-minded mini- 
ster would stay in the church when he knew 
that there was considerable disaffection in it. 
(“ Question.”) He hoped that everything 
would be done to keep up the standard of the 
ministry, and he believed that the Congre- 

tional body had a glorious work in the 

uture. 

The Rev. C. E. Batnes RD, M.A.: I 
ask leave to say a few words supplementary 
to the pa that bas been read by Mr. 
Mearvs. It seems to me that the gist of the 
statistics which he bas pee lies in the 
part which refers to the relative increase in 
the various denominations in London, so far 
as smaller London is concerned. There are 
two things which I think call for serious atten- 
tion, that I hope may be taken up by the 
senior members of the Union. One is that 
our increase between 1851 and 1880 has been 
less than the increase of any other denomi- 
nation; and the other fact is that those 
who hold substantially the same views of 
Church government and of belief as ourselves, 
namely, our brethren the Baptists, should 
not be in the same position, but are at the top 
of the tree. That seems to indicate there is 
a defect in our organisation for Church ex- 
tension in the London area from which our 
Baptist friends are free, and very likely they 
have some point about their isation 
that we should do wisely tocopy. One im- 
portant question is, How new movements are 
to be initiated, and by whom ? ye the 
initiation was left very much to individuals, 
to the — 1 members of separate churches, 
or persons of influence, generally pastors. 
There was always a difficulty in regard to 
funds, which was only partial y met by the 
useful help of the two C 1 Building 
Societies. Then there was the fear that 
naturally arose, of weakening established 
causes by division. I think the formation of 
the London Con Union for the 
metropolitan area. and the development of the 
County Associations for other parts of the 
country, have very much tended to overcome 
these difficulties, and that we may have much 
more hope for Church extension in the future 
than we have had in the past. The London 
Congregational Union is always willing to 
assist so far as it can in purchasing sites, and 
helping towards the erection of churches 
where they are required. Then, as 
the other matter, it is a good thing to havea 
body at hand that can take er views than 
a separate church can take, and that can with 
greater authority and greater information 
suggest where action is desirable. The 
London Congregational Union has informa- 
tion of what other denominations are doing, 
or are likely to do, and is able to take a great 
deal broader view than any single church 
would be likely to adopt; besides which it 
can better foresee the drift of the population, 
and judge where new churches are likely to 
be required. Of course the action of such a 
body must be wise and conceived in a con- 
ciliatory spirit, and it will be fatal to its use- 
fulness, if there be any effort on its part to 
override the 1 opinion of persons on the 


spot who have ! knowledge not ae 
by the officers of the Union. But if only its 


action be wise—as I am persuaded under its 
resent arrangement it is, and will continue to 
—it ought never to be resented, but rather 
to be gratefully accepted, and even sought by 
the churches that may be concerned. After 
all, do we not need a greater spirit of con- 
secration on the partofourchurches? Have 
we not need to apply to our churches the 
principle of ministering to others, which we 
all recognise as the rule of the Christian life ? 
Has it not often been that our churches have 
thought that they lived to be ministered unto 
rather than themselves to minister? Itis no 
easy thing for a church that is in a prosperous 
condition, or thinks that it is so, to propose to 
send out a swarm of members to form a new 
colony ; it is not easy for those who go out to 
lose a beloved minister, and to put up with the 
tender mercies and supplies and all the incon- 
veniences of establishing a new church ; and 
it is not an agreeable thing for those who 
remain behind to feel that they are losing the 
strength which their brethren have given them 
in worship, and fellowship, and resource. At 
the same time we must remember that 
secessions are not to be universally con- 
demned. (Hear, hear.) There is such a thing 
as a noble secession—a noble withdrawal of 
members from their privileges in order to pro- 
vide in a missionary spirit for the wants of an 
outlying district. Is it not also true that it 
is possible for a church so to save its life that 
it shall lose it, and so to lose its life that it 
shall save it? As it was with Greece in the 
olden time, and as it is with Great Britain, 
that her strength lies very much in the self- 
propagating power of her sons and daughters, 
and the way in which they readily adapt 
themselves to new conditions in otber parts of 
the world; so if we value our principles, and 
«ish them to be shared by those around us, 
ud inherited by the population that way 


— — 


come after us, should we not try to cultivate 
in our churches this spirit of ministry and 
self-sacrifice? (Applause.) 

Mr. W. Brown (Braintree) said it should 
be remembered in reference to the statement 
in the Rev. J. Browne’s paper tin 
the value of benefices, that a good deal of 
money went to lay impropriators. In the 
neighbourhood in which he lived, the centre 
of x, the working clergy only got athird 
of the tithes, two-thirds going to the lay im- 
propriators. The tithe question was one that 
affected the rural mind very greatly at the 
— day. Since the great struggle of the 

arm Labourers’ Union, there had been a 
great awakening in the minds of the people, 
and * many of them there was a revolt 
against all religion, because they saw that a 
large amount of money was paid in the name 
of religion of which they saw little or no 
result. There was a revolt even against the 
voluntary churches, and the labouring class 
were now beginning to do a noble work 
amongst themselves. They had been branded 
by the unfortunate name of the “ peculiar 
people; but a religious revival had taken 
place amongst them, the result of which was 
so manifest in theirlives that the Churchmen 
themselves had told him that they wished all 
their labourers were “peculiar people.” 
Episcopal churches were almost empty as 
far as farm labourers were concerned, and 
the few attendants were attracted by the 
charities administered by the rector or vicar 
and churchwardens. He believed that there 
was a great awakening in the public mind. 
During the summer he held a service in his 
barn, which was attended by 200 or 300 
persons on Sunday evenings—(applause)— 
and such was their appreciation of good 
—— that if they saw any one ridin 

ome with him who was able to speak, an 
understood what he was king about, there 
was always a attendance; but if he had 
any one with him who could not acquit him- 
self so well, the attendance was much smaller 
— 4 omenon that was not perhaps con- 

to rural districts. (Laughter.) He 
believed that the diminished attendance at 
places of worship was largely due to the 
spirit of inquiry prevailing amongst the 
people since the labourers’ strike. If the 
rural districts were to be thoroughly evange- 
lised, it could only be by personal devotion 
on the of the ministers. There was not 
so much need of organisation as personal con- 
secration and visitation from house to house. 
The voluntary denominations should band 
together to do away with some of the little 
churches. (Hear, hear.) A little boy of his 
own had recently said, I don’t think I sball 
become a minister.“ Why not? he was 
asked. Why,“ said he, because there are so 
many here now.“ (Laughter.) He knewa long 
straggling village with a parish church and 
a population of less 1,000, where there were 
three chapels—Primitite Methodist, Wes- 
leyan, and Independent. That was a great 
loss of spiritual power. The denominations 
should follow the example of the missionary 
societies, and work together for the common 
good. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. S. Pearson, M.A., of Live 1: 
The difficulty of overtaking the wants of the 
agricultural districts and town districts will, 
in my opinion, only be met by impressing 
this grave subject upon the conscience of 
our churches at large. There ought to be 
no distinction between the officers of churches 
and the members. I have listened to the 
papers this morning with deep interest: I 
am sure they have produced a profound im- 
pression upon this assembly, especially that 
with reference to the great wants of the 
London population. It strikes me that if 
we could produce a similar impression in our 
churches, we should go a long way towards 
a solution of the difficulties which lie before 
us. Sometimes the tendency of our churches 
is to consider themselves as 


Gardens walled around, 
Chosen and made peculiar ground. 


We have had to fight for our right to wor- 
ship, and many of our churches in the last 
century were content to get the opportunity 
of worshipping and hearing the — It 
was not until the great Methodist move- 
ment arose that our churches began to 
catch the fire of missionary enthu- 
siasm. I believe the solution of the gra‘e 
difficulties before us lies in the creation 
of a Home Missionary enthusiasm. Our 
members are, for the most part, satisfied if 
they go to the house of God twice on a Sun- 
day, and hear two thoughtful sermons, and 
many are contented with going in the morning 
only. Perhaps one simple solution of the 
question would be to throw open our chapels 
in the large towns, especially on a Sunday 
evening. Dr. Raleigh said that our evening 
services needed reconstruction. The time 
has not come, perhaps, when we can doaway 
with pew rents, but the pew rents should 
only cover the morning service—(laughter)— 
and our ministers should consider themselves 
free in the evening to address all and sundry 
who might choose to crowd into our places of 
worship. We want to treat the — popu- 
lation, in many respects, rirtually as heather, 
and until we get that conception into our 
minds we shall not solve the difficulties of the 
question. Thousands of people are unaccus- 
tomed to sing God's praise even in its simplest 
torm. They cannot join iu ra /er, orlisten toa 
very Ion; address. Therefore, we mus’ sin- 
plify our methods, if we are to get at ther, 
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and adopt the same plans as our missionaries 
adopt when they go to the centre of Africa, 
or the South Sea Islands. We must cheapen 
our methods. I was struck by what Mr. 
McAll told us about rooms with the 
words entrée libre over them; 
believe the owvriers of Paris are exoeed- 
ingly struck with the fact that, where- 
as when they 
places of worship there is a collection at every 
service, when they goto Mr. McAll’s meeting 
there is nothing to pay. We cannot expect 
ple to pay for religious services until they 
ave some amount of interest in religion. 
(Hear.) We must first give them the free 
Gospel and an unpaid ministry. In highly 
respectable neighbourhoods such as Islington 
— — should have cathedrals and 
magnificent places of worship that cost no 
end of money; but in other places not so re- 
spectable we should do well torun up wooden 
sheds and iron erections in which the people 
may assemble. I do not know how to account 
for the fact that the Baptists have done much 
more in London than we have; but, perhaps, 
one reason is that they have been contented 
with humbler buildings. (No! no!) I think 
that the tabernacle style of building is, after 
all, the style which takes with a very large 
number of people in our large towns and 
cities. I only throw that out as a side sug- 
gestion. Then, if we want to cheapen our 
methods, we must have more lay peaching. 
But the great thing I look forward to is the 
creation of a new missionary enthusiasm in 
our churches, and a sense of the responsi- 
bility which belongs to them as Christian men 
and women of carrying the Gospel to our 
fellow-countrymen. (Applause. ) 

The Rev. Ropert Cratc, M.A. (Man- 
chester): I should like to state one or two 
facts in to Lancashire. We have 
much in that county to deplore, but it should 
be taken into account that the channel into 
which a large amount of church energy in 
Lancashire flows is the Sunday-school work. 
Our best. and most efficient members find it a 
delight to work in the Sunday-schools, and 
they have an ambition to present the truth 
as it is in Christ to the largest classes they 
can collect. What Mr. Pearson has said 
about new methods ought to be taken into 
serious consideration. One of our deacons, 
seven or eight years ago, thought he would 
try to find out the scholars who had been on 
the books of the school, and had retired from 
the congregation. He gathered together a 
considerable number, and for several years 
he has had a class of nearly 200 men. He 
will not receive more, and if any others apply, 
they have to wait until there isa — 
Now, what is possible in one town is possib e 
in another. We cannot expect that ministers, 
with accumulated duties, can do the work of 
deacons. Our hope lies in the increased 
spiritual life of the churches, in the increased 
devotion of talent and service on the part 
of all the members. One of the greatest evils 
with which we have to contend is that of in- 
temperance, and I hope the church will not 
shut its eyes to that fact. 

The Rev. A. F. Muir, M.A. (Maid- 
stone): I remember when I was a student 
in the North, that a hurricane hap- 

ned, and a church built in the suburb 

ad its gable blown in, and afterwards 
the =O thing [collapsed. It was a 
speculative concern; the trustees were very 
much put out, they held one or two meetings, 
and then they resolved to give up the whole 
concern. Now, there are many of our under- 
takings as Cong tionalists which not re 
motely 4 they are so frail in 
structure, so narrow in basis, so unrelated 
to the living forces of the neighbourhood, 
that if any accidental misfortune occurs, it 
become a question whether it would not be 
wiser at once to close the whole concern. 
What we want is a broad basis—I do not 
mean a broad mechanical material basis, 
but a basis of living forces. I had the mis- 
fortune a year or two ago to take up a posi- 
tion on this subject which was not very 
popular at the time. I imagined that the 
statistics, so ably put together by Mr. 
Mearns, were being misinterpreted, and that 
our activities were being directed to the 
wrong end of the question when so much 
emphasis was laid upon the mere erection of 
material edifices. icon, hear.) Many seem 
to think almost the whole question is solved 
if we can build great churches and put our 
thousands of pounds into brick and mortar. 
The history of our denomination has 
been a magnificent refutation of that 
idea. If we have done anything as Congre- 
gationalists it has been by reason of the 
living spirituality of our members. Real, 
living work has commenced from some vital 
centre; it has been the outcome of some 
evangelistic enthusiasm; it has been be- 
cause our members, in the first place, have 
been living, active Christians, that these 
— 2 grown up and become a 
credit to us. We want a revival of 
the religious spirit amongst our laity. In 
our neighbourhood there are many villages 
in a terrible state of spiritual destitution. 
The only denomination that is at all coping 
with the wants of the neighbourhood is that 
of the Methodists, and the reason is that 
they cultivate lay-preaching. (Hear, hear.) 


I have set myself to this work since | went 


to Maidstone, and the results are encourag- 
ing. Young men are sent out to speak in 
cottage-rooms, chapels, and so on; they 
gather the people about them, and get at- 


and 1 


to Roman Catholic | 


| tentive listeners. One of the best results 


duri the last season was in connection 
_ with the annual influx of hop-pickers. These 
| — — paralyse the efforts of our ministers, 
ut one of the village chapels situated in the 
midst of them sent out preachers who were 
able to address hun of children and 
_ grown-up persons, and the results have been 
gratifying in the extreme. If we would give 
ourselves to such efforts as these, I am sure 
we should be rewarded in the highest degree. 
There is one other idea I think worth con- 
sidering. Why is it that we have dropped 
so much of the old-fashioned system of 
itinerancy ? Cannot there be itinerant lay- 
preaching as well as itinerant clerical 
preaching? Our village preachers might, 
= | by means of vehicles, be able to compass 
the wants of the neighbourhood. We 
should utilise to the greatest degree the 
means at our disposal. These little village 
chapels often imagine themselves despised. 
Now, I have tried, during the last year, to 
show that we have an interest in their work, 
and when their anniversaries have taken 
place I have announced them in the church, 
and wanted the members to accompany me 
tothem. In this way I have been enabled 
to elicit gratifying e ions of opinion and 
feeling. A little vil church in one of 
the most historical places in England, which 
had been in a very decaying condition, is now 
flourishing in the extreme. The place is 
crammed every time men go out to speak 
there ; and one of the reasons for this is, that 
they feel, as they say, that the mother 
church is actively interested in them. I 
spoke to them lately about the state of the 
Communion Service, which consisted of an 
old cup, a blue bottle, and a blue dinner 
plate. The people contributed several 
pounds, which enabled me to buy a nice 
chaste, elegant service, which now does dut 
every time the Lord’s Supper is administered. 
The Rev. Wituam Tritton (Yar- 
mouth): The question how to reach the 
rural districts is one that for many years 
has been pressing on the minds of not a few 
ministerial b with whom I am 
associated in Norfolk. One of the ways by 
which we can reach these districts is a 
4 of visitation by recognise . and accept- 
le town pastors. I think it would do the 
town pastors themselves a world of good to 
go into the villages and speak the Gospel to 
simple le, not to read sermons, but to go 
out with warm hearts and ready speech, and 
address a com of simple 4 in the 
name of the = be I remember when I 
was in Cambridgeshire some years ago there 
was a good man who had no great resources 
of his own, but who made up for his deficiency 
by sucking the brains of his neighbours. He 
laid under contribution his energetic and 
able friends for ten miles round, and he held 
weekly services which were addressed by these 
visitors from a distance. I have been again 
and again in his village, and always had the 


pee ty of seeing a large con tion, and 
rarely preached anywhere with more com- 
fort, or, I think, with more acceptance to 


others. This method is not new. Wales 
has been evangelised simply by this means. 
Their best men are not tied down to one 
particular spot, but they are sent through 
the length and breadth of the Principality, 
and everywhere the best talent is available 
for doing the hardest work. Is it not ible 
to devise means by which some of the best 
and ablest men can be sent where their work 
is most needed? If the Apostle Paul came to 
Birmingham, would he to Carr’s-lane ? 
[Mr. Date: Les.“ (Laughter.) I do not 
think he would. If he went to an agricul- 
tural county like Norfolk, would he go to the 
city of Norwich? Would he not rather go 
amongst the villagers, and teach from place 
to place? The method, you see, is a very old 
ore, but we have utterly departed from it. 
Of course, you might supplement this work 
by any amount of lay agency, and I think 
that if the ministers were able to take the 
lead, the lay agency would naturally, and, in 
a short time,follow. I have tried in my own 
county to bring about some method of visita- 
tion of this sort, but I must say as yet with 
very indifferent and partial success. I mean 
to try it again, and I hope that my efforts in 
future years may be more effectively se- 
conded than has been the case hitherto. 

The Rev. Wm. WIILlaus: I live in Lon- 
don, but my duties in connection with one of 
our great societies take me all over the 
country. I have abundant opportunity of 
realising the painful state of things depicted 
in the paper by Mr. Browne. Several 
remedies have been proposed. There is a 
great difficulty in carrying them out, and 1 
rise simply to propose in respect of them 
that which is becoming « recognised mode of 
action in our political and social life, namely 
—experimental legislation. Why cannot we 
follow the example of the Postmaster- 
General, and select a county for our 
operations? It might be a little county. 
Fiat experimentum in corpore.“ I will 
not say “ vilo,” but “ parvo.’’ We 
might select one county in which to work out 
the principle of the co-operation of denomi- 
nations, and in another county we might try 
the plan of of grouping weak churches, and 


that have been proposed. 

Mr. Ausert Spicer: The picture which we 
have had presented to us this morning is a 
very dark one, and no one feels its darkness 
more than those of us who are pretty in- 


so with regard to the other modes of reform | 


timately acquainted with the needs of our 

reat metropolis. But. I believe that brighter 
days are in store for us as Congregationalists 
in London. We have lost ground, mainly, I 
believe, for want of proper organisation. You 
must remember that the London Union is 
comparatively in its infancy,and up to the 
time of its formation there was no link or 
connection whatever between the different 
London churches; thus they had come to feel 
their isolation, and were utterly unable to do 
the a ive work demanded of them. Our 
friends the Baptists have had the advantage 
of the Baptist Association, which has shown 
the power of combination in providing for in- 
creased religious accommodation ; and they 
have had this advantage—that in their asso- 
ciation they have combined a London Union 
and a London Chapel Building Society. The 
Chapel Building Society has done a grand 
work inthe past, but I trust the day will 
come when that society and the London Union 
will manage to come on one platform. When 
that is done, we shall move a great deal 
faster. When we take into consideration what 
has been done by the London Union during 
the four or five years in which it has been at 
work, we need not feel in the least discouraged 
because the work that we can see is answer- 
ing best in London is an ive work. We 
want our churches to realise more completely 
the needs of the metropolis, and to 
understand the difficulties of aggressive work 
in London, owing to the distinct class divisions 
of the population. Few people realise dis- 
tinctly the different classes of society into 
which the population of London is divided. In 
the districts which are composed entirely of the 
working and lower classes it is utterly impos- 
sible to start ive work, unless it is 
helped from outeide sources,and it is here where 
our London Union, combining the strength 
of each different church, can step in and do 
so much service. Great fault was found with 
the London Union when they were ambitious 
enough to include the acquisition of sites; 
but I think I shall not be contradicted when 
I say that our most successful work has been 
in enabling those on the spot to uire a site, 
and agreeing to undertake the supply of a min- 
ister while the local friends have been devot- 
ing themselves entirely to bricks and mortar. 
Our friends in the suburbs must not rest con- 
tented until they acknowledge their twofold 
eg eee Tl They have a responsibility to 
the me is, which supplies them with 
their annual incomes, and they have a res- 
ponsibility towards the districts in which 
they themselves dwell. If we can get our 
friends to realise this, we shall have gone a 
long way towards making up the deficiencies 
which burden us at present. I believe a 
large number of our churches can do a great 
deal more than they do in opening up new 
work, adopting the same means as have 
been so successfully adopted by Mr. Mell in 
Paris. If we could get a little more elasticity 
in our church organisations, I believe we 
could doa great deal more in opening up 
new neighbourhoods. The needs of London 
are overwhelming, and [ would earnestly 
appeal to our churches to consider what 
must be the necessities of 4,000,000 people. 
(Hear, hear.) 

This closed the discussion. 


THE MANSE FUND. 


The Rev. J. C. GaLLA wav. M.A., then 
presented a statement respecting the Eng. 
lish Chapel Building Societies’ Manse 
Fund. The object of the Fund was 
stated to be to strengthen the fraternal 
relations of the Congregational churches, 
and facilitate co-operation in  every- 


thing affecting their common interests. A | ! 
right. 


scheme has been adopted for the purchase 
and building of suitable dwellings, where 


COLLEGE REFORM. 
The Rev. J. A. Macrapren, M. A., in the 
unavoidable absence of the Rer. A. Mac- 
kennal, — illness, presented a report of 


the College Reform Committee. It stated 
that in May last it had been to the 
assembly that conferences of Northern 


and Southern colleges, with representatives 
of the College Reform Committee, had been 
held, and resolutions had been adopted 
affirming it desirable that two general Boards 
of Education should be formed, one in con- 
nection with the Northern and one in con- 
nection with the Southern Colleges, for the 
— agp of furthering the work of the col- 
eges and stimulating the interest of the 
churches in ministerial education, and that 
these Boards should consist of ten members 
appointed by the committee of each college 
representing them, and of ten members ap- 
pointed by the Co ional Union, and 
that each of the institutes of Bristol and 
Nottingham should send five members to 
each of the Boards. The committee had 
communicated with the colleges and insti- 
tutes, who had responded to the request 
made, and had electei their representatives 
on the Boards. Their names were given in 
the report. 


The Rev. J. Rontnson, Park, Lancashire, 
then moved a resolution receiving the re- 
port, expressing the satisfaction of the 
assembly that the colleges had agreed to 
appoint representatives, and appointing other 
representatives to represent the Union on 
the Northern and Southern Boards, aleo 
directing the secretary of the committee, the 
Rev. A. Mackennal, to arrange for a meet- 
ing as early as convenient of each board, 
so that they might constitute themselves, and 
begin their practical work. He said it was 
only justice to refer to the ready ser- 
vice which Mr. Mackennal had rendered 
to the committee in connection with col- 
lege reform. He also wished to thank 
the chairman for ref to the sub- 
ject in his address from the chair. After 
what the chairman had said he did not like 
to use the word reform, but those who had 
taken part in the discussions had not the re- 
motest idea of associating the evil things re- 
ferred to by the chairman with the actual 
work of the colleges at the present time. He 
had often e his astonishment at the 
actual results produced by the present col- 
lege system, and his gratitude to those who 
were carrying on such admirable work. The 
present movement took a definite shape three 
years ago, when it was generally agreed that 
some considerable reforms were necessary, but 
it was also agreed that they were im ible. 
They were not greatly alarmed at t cir- 
cumstance, because they well knew that that 
was but one step which all reforms had to 
reach in the public mind before they became 
accomplished facts. At first they were insane 
and impossible ; then sane but atill impossible ; 
and lastly sane and possible. One of the 
most favourable aspects of the movement was 
the attitude of the college committees and 
the heads of the colleges themselves. It was 
very satisfactory that the boards were com- 
pose i mainly of men actually engaged in the 
working of the colleges, men of ripe experi- 
ence and proved capacity, and he had no fear 
that there would be any deficiency of zeal in 
the cause of reform on their part. The col- 
leges were taking more and more of their 
arts work to the universities and other 
national seats of learning. An effort should 
be made to take full advantage of the general 
advance in culture. He was aware that the col- 
lege authorities and committees would not be 
very tolerant of any excessive or extravagant 
claims of reform, and he thought they were 
As heme might look very well on 
paper, but it might be very difficult to carry 
it out when they had to deal with public pro- 


really needed, f men wholly devoted to the | perty worth a quarter of a million of money. 


settled ministry. 
were no houses at all within a reasonable dis- 
tance of the church, while in others the houses 
were wholly unsuitable. Amongst the ad- 
vantages attending the scheme were the 
saving of the minister's time and toil; the 
increase of his comfort ; the saving of anxiety 
in reference to the quarterly payment of rent ; 
the creation of an additional motive to worthy 
men not to hasten their departure; and the 
improvement of the social position of the 
minister and his family. From information 
received from certain county and district 
Unions, it appeared that there were 
already 220 manses, of which fifty-one were 
reported as new and suitable, and nearly 200 
more required in the districts concerned. The 
actual need throughout the country was at 
least 500. The average cost of the houses 
was between £500 and £600. The committee 
had prepared a form of trust-deed applicable 
to manses. The minister was regarded only 
asan annual tenant, the amount of rent being 
a matter of agreement between him and the 
chur:h. He was not, however, required to 
occupy the manse, if he deemed it unsuitable, 
in which case it was to be let to another 
tenant, and the rent to be added to the mini- 
ster’s stipend. £1,500 had been paid and 
promised to the fund. Out of seventy cases 
brought before the committee twenty-t wo ha l 


In some localities there | It would depend largely on the extent to 


which the Boards were supported by the 
public opinion of ministers and of church 
members, whether they would accomplish 
any great result. The task was certainly a 
very difficult one. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties was the number of colleges and their 
isolation. If the churches insisted on having 
ten or twelve to do the work which might as 
well be done, or even better, by three or 
four, it would easily be seen how costly such 
a system must be, and what multifarious 
work would have to be laid on all the tutors. 
Under the present system, taking into con- 
sideration the money sunk in buildings, &c., 
and the number of men who were trained, 
but never entered the ministry, he thought 
that the cost was something like a thousand 
pounds per man. He did not say that the 
article was too dear, but it certainly cost a 
great deal more than was needful. A great 
deal would have to be done before the num- 
ber of the colleges could be reduced, Eng- 
land was not like a chess-board with counties 
for its squares, and the colleges for its men, 
which could be easily moved about. The 
colleges were like what Mr. Parnell wished 
the Irish peasants to be, “ rooted in the soil,’’ 
and their rem val would, therefore, be a matter 


been selecte’ as sufficiently matured for a 
detinite vole of aid, the amount voted being ; 


£950. The committee aske for £5,000 asa 
preliminary fund, and appealed earnestly to 
the churches to supply the remaining 43,500. 


of great difficulty. Some scheme of co-opera- 
tion, however, might oe devised, by which 
there might be an interchange of students or 
of teachers, or of b th; anda consi lerable step 
had been taken in that direction by the mere 
establishment of the Boards with represen. 
tatives from all the collezes in each of the 
two groups. One of the most pleasing ex- 
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riences he had had in connection with 

llege Reform was the discovery that many 
apparently insuperable difficulties turned out, 
when boldly faced, to be the veriest impos- 
tures. There was the difficulty, for instance, 
of the illiterate student. It was true that 
students did sometimes come up ill-prepared, 
but, considering the progress of general 
education and culture, they might reason- 
ably expect them every year to come better 
prepared. He would urge ministers, and 
especially deacons, to take a deeper interest 
in the question than they had hitherto done. 
If the churches were polled, it would be 
found that not more than half of them con- 
tributed a shilling to the colleges; and yet 
they are all expected to have an educated 
minister whose training had cost a thousand 
pounds, In the present time of mental un- 
settlement they should make the most of 
their magnificent resources for giving a 
thorough education to their ministers so as 
to make them worthy of the grand tradi- 
tions of learning that had been handed down 
from their Puritan ancestry. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. Bryan Dats, M.A., of Halifax, 
in seconding the resolution, said he felt sure 
that the chairman’s address would help for- 
ward the cause of college progress in an im- 
portant degree. The Committee would only 
act in sympathy and co-operation with the 
existing coll authorities, and it would 
act very slowly, and cautiously. It would 
accomplish nothing effectually unless it had 
the thorough and general support of the 
Union and the churches connected with it. 
As soon as a eral agreement had been 
arrived at, he hoped an opportunity would 
he given for a thorough discussion of the 
subject in the Assembly. 

he resolution was then put and unani- 

mously adopted. 


THE AUTUMNAL JUBILEE MEETINGS. 


Mr. Compton presented an address from 
the Manchester and Salford District Congre- 
grtional Ministers and Deacons Association, 
to hold its autumnal meetings in 1881, the 
jubilee year, in Manchester. 

The Rev. J. A. Macrarpen, M. A., expressed 
the pleasure which the friends in Manchester 
would experience in receiving the Union at 
its next autumnal meeting; and said they 
would do their best to make the members 
feel at home amongst them. 

The Rev. E. R. Conner, M.A., moved that 
the invitation be ted. There was a 
great deal, he said, in Manchester to attract 
the members of the Union, and he did not 
think they should forget the fact that the 
Episcopal church was represented there by 
one of its most manly and outspoken prelates. 
(Applause.) He had no doubt that the hos- 

itulity of chester would not be bounded 

y sectarian limits. If a deputation of Epis- 
copalians should come to them headed by 
Bishop Fraser, he was quite sure it would 
be met with a most enthusiastic welcome. 
(Laughter. ) 

The Rev. R. Bataarnte, (Scarboro), in 
seconding the resolution said the members 
were greatly indebted to their brethren at 
Manchester for their generous and sponta- 
neous offer. They might have waited for 
some years before their turn came to receive 
the Union, but they had stepped out of their 
course, and had given another proof of their 
warm and hospitable feeling. o should be 
glad if the brethren of Manchester could see 
their way toinvite the Bishop to come 
amongst them. (No, no.) Ata recent con- 
gregational Union meeting at Scarboro the 
clergy were invited, and the archdeacon and 
the clergy sat down with them at dinner. 
He thought they should seek all possible op- 
portunities of cultivating fraternal and 
Christian intercourse. 

The resolution was adopted by the general 
rising of the Assembly. 


VOTES OF THANKS. 


The Rev. W. F. Cuarkson, B. A., of Edg- 
baston, moved —*“ That the Assembly tenders 
to the Rev. Dr. Newth its cordial thauks for 
the great services he has rendered to the 
Union as chairman for one year, both in the 

»werful and eloquent address delivered by 

im fromthe chair, and in his able conduct 
in the business of the assembly, and prays 
that he may be long spared to the churches 
for the effi-ient discharge of the duties of his 
honourable aud important office.”” The Chair- 
man’s address, he said, had won the hearty 
recognition of many other denominations 
besides their own, and had received a most 
grateful response from the mewbers of their 
own churches. Dr. Newth wight have 
chosen a subject which would perhaps have 
better tickled the fancy of the members of the 
churches than that of college training, but 
he could have chosen no subject which re- 
quired to be laid more upon the hearts and 
consciences of the churches, not only in that 
town, but throughout the country. 

The Rev. Dr. Bauer, of Huddersfield, 
briefly seconded the motion, which was 
unnuimously adopted. 

The CHairMAN, in acknowledging the vote 
of thanks, said he should be sufficiently re- 
warded if anything that he had said in his 
address should guide the action and direct 
the deliberations of the important boards that 
had been appointed to carry out the wrent 
work entrusted to them. Having fi led the 
oli which he had occupied during seven 
yooorationsa oof students—tive 
eckoned asa generation—he felt that ts: 


— — 


veurs Te ne | 


i : : 
time must soon come when his service would 


come toan end. Butit wasa great satisfac- 
tion to him to see gathering around him so 
many competent men amongst his own 


students and the students of other men whom | 


he loved and revered, who were so well 
prepared to carry on the good work. He 
should like to repeat to them the kind words 
that were spoken to himself thirty-three 
years ago by his reverened colleague, “‘ You 
must increase, but I must decrease. He felt 
that the work might be safely left in their 
hands, and that they would live to see 
greater things done in the werk of preparing 
efficient and holy men for the service of the 
Church. (Applause.) 

The Rev. E. J. HARTLAN D moved a vote of 
thanks to the Rev. E. R. Conder, the preacher 
for the year, and to the brethren who had 
addressed the Assembly at the meetings in 
Birmingham and the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Witt1am Hornonx seconded the mo- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN proposed a cordial vote of 
thanks to the Local Committee, and especially 
to the chairman, Mr. Bickerton Williams, 
and the secretary, the Rev. T. Stevens, for 
their self-denying exertions in connection 
with the arrangements for entertaining the 
Union ; also to the friends in Birmingham 
and the neighbourhood, who had so kindly 
received the members into their houses. 

The Rev. A. Mearns seconded the motion, 
and expressed his high appreciation of the 
efforts made by the committee and the other 
friends in Birmingham. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Bickerton Witt1aMs (chairman of 
the committee), in acknowledging the vote 
of thanks, said, that the committee was under 
the deepest obligation to Mr. Stevens for 
the great and self-denying efforts he had 
made in connection with the n.eeting of the 
Union. 

The Rev. T. Stevens also acknowledged 
the vote of thanks. He said he was thankful 
to have contributed to the satisfactory result 
which had been achieved, and was amp! 
rewarded in the success of the meetings. it 
had been no light matter to arrange for a 
thousand visitors, and to secure some eight 
hundred or thousand hosts. The guests and 
the hosts had been a burden upon his mind 
and heart, and he had occasionally compared 
himself to Issachar, “ astrong ass bowed down 
between two burdens.” (Laughter.) The 
experience he had gained within the last three 
or four weeks could never be of an 


through it, and was strong and well after all 
his anxiety and labour. (Ap 0 

The Cuarrmman brought the session to a 
close by pronouncing the benediction. 


THE SCEPTICAL TENDENCIES 
OF THE AGE, 


A supplementary conference on the Scep- 
tical Tendencies of the Age was held in 
Carr's-lane on Friday morning, the Rev. Dr. 
Newth presiding. The restriction confining 
the body of the chapel to delegates was 
withdrawn. The proceedings, which were 
limited to two hours, commenced with a 
short devotional service, conducted by the 
Rev. G. M. Murphy. 

SCEPTICISM, ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 


The Rev. J. Raprorp Tomson, M. A., read 
the following paper on this subject. He 
said: It is not easy to define religious scepti. 
cism. Perhaps most of our reasoned belief 
begins from doubt, though faith necessarily 
underlies both acts. Modern intellectual 
inquiry is exacting, and demands that all 
authority shall be authenticated. It is a 
canon of Protestantism that our religion, to 
be worth much, must rest on individual 
inquiry and reflection, leading to conviction. 
We claim and concede the right of private 
judgment. If all men must doubt, who are 
to be deemed sceptics ? I answer, not those 
who doubt in order to believe, but rather 
those to whom doubt is “the conclusion of 
the whole matter —the proper, final, if not 
restful attitude of the mind. And religious 
sceptics are those who deliberately and de- 
cisively doubt concerning the great facts 
and dostrines of Christianity. Infidels, 
strictly speaking, differ from sceptics in 
holding the settled belief that the tenets 
distinctive of us Christians are incredible 
and false. But how shall it be de- 
cided what measure of doubt or unbelief 
constitutes men sceptics or infidels? There 
are many grades, and even among so- 
called orthodox Christians, two reasoning 
men are not often found to think altogether 
alike. Some, for instance, doubt the in- 
fallible accuracy of Scripture, who yet 
accept the cardinal Christian facts of the 
Incarnation and Resurrection of our Lord. 
In our own day, many deny what, in our 
judgment, are integral —— of Christianity, 
who are yet strenuous defenders of rotigion, 
and believe in nothing more earnestly than 
in the being and government of God, and in 


the moral nature,accountabilit y,and fature life 
of 


man. The supeenatural facts of the 
Gospel history may be denied, and yet a 
supernatural moral government may be 
passionately uphell, Sun is the positvu 


3 


use to 
him again, but he was thaukful he had passed 


of Mr. Greg, in his “ Enigma of Life,” and 
apparently of Mr. Stopford Brooke, in his re- 


_cently-published letter to his congregation. 


It is a question of great practical interest, 
How far have doubt and unbelief penetrated 
British society? Lines may be drawn which 
will roughly circumscribe their present in- 
fluence. The agricultural classes, both far- 
mers and labourers, and the commercial 
classes, the merchants of our great cities, and 
the shopkeepers of country towns, seem 
comparatively little affected by the wave of 
unbelief. The classes at present most sensi- 
tive to this tendency are university and pro- 
fessional men, and their families and the 
artisans in our large industrial centres of 
population. But, year by year, those who, 
by reason of comparative remoteness from 
intellectual interests and activity, have been 
more or less secluded from the influences 
of infidelity, are being reached by the 
ever-widening undulation. It is idle to sup- 
pose that an educated people can be kept in 
ignorance of the 1 7 — of leading and 
powerful minds. If the British people are to 
remain Christian, it must be not through un- 
acquaintance with infidelity, but by a rea- 
soned and deliberate preference of Chris- 
tianity over any alternative that may be pre- 
— Another important question is, How 
kar are our Congregational Churches exposed 
to the assaults of infidelity? Probably 
more than any other orthodox noncon- 
forming community. Some who have been 
educated in our theological colleges, some 
even who have occupied pastorates (though 
but few), have renounced belief in what is 
called supernaturalin the Christian religion. 
Yet, remembering such cases as that of Wil- 
liam Godwin, we cannot regard this as a new 
thing. Among the public advocates of 
various forms of unbelief are some men of 


ba | 


drown 


ligious moorings, and are drifting on the sea 
of doubt. Men tell us that they have given 
up the practice of prayer; that they have no 
strong hope of a future life; that they 
cannot encourage their children to read the 
Bible, or to look up toa Father in heaven. 
Some sceptics are men pure and benevolent 
in their life. Few speak scornfully of re- 
ligion. There are those who express a sad, 
sincere desire, that they could believe as we 
believe, and hope as we hope. Never let us 
treat such doubters with harshness or cool. 
ness, but rather with a brotherly sympathy. 
Let us, Christian friends, endeavour 80 to 
speak and live, that the unbelieving may 
feel that we possess a treasure they have not 
found, a joy they have not known! Such 
being the symptoms of the prevalence of 
scepticism and infidelity, where shall we look 
for the explanation—the. causes? It is cer- 
tainly no new thing. Probably infidelity is 
not more widely spread among the educated 
to-day than in the last century; assuredly it 
does not present itself in so offensive a form. 
There are, no doubt, moral causes for un- 
belief. Yet the cases do not seem to be very 
numerous in which the rejection of religion 
is an apology for gross viceand sin. Luxury 
and self-indulgence create a repugnance to 
spiritual religion, an insensibility to spiritual 
claims, an indifference to eternity. Ma- 
terialism sanctions the supremacy of the 
bodily appetites, and, in some cases, accounts 
for, in some cases is favoured and fostered by, 
a contented abandonment to the lowest plea- 


_sures. But the characteristic infidelity of 


our day is, less than in former times, asso- 
ciated with a viciousand debased life. We 


hear much of the scientific grounds of religious 


scepticism, and science is depicted as a rising 
whose waters all theology must be 
It is somewhat strange that we 


culture and ability, who were trained, early | theologians have no fear, and that few men 


in life, in Independent congregations. Most 
of us ministers know that there are those, 
attending our services, whose faith is, or has 


take more pleasure than do we in the magni- 
ficent advances of physical science. We do 
not feel the ground less firm beneath our feet. 


been, shaken in what we deem fundamental | The fact is, that science has made such rapid 


verities. Itis serious and significant, that 
whereas in former times people doubted con- 
cerning minor matters, they now feel un- 
settled concerning such unspeakably impor- 
tant topics as the resurrection of the Saviour, 
the immortality of the soul, and even the 


attributes and personality of God. Though 
happily not nent, instances of the 
kind are not unknown among our edu- 


cated, reading, and thoughtful people. The 
symptoms of the spread of scepticism are 
manifold. They are perhaps most strikingly 
apparent in the literature of our times. The 
modern monthlies are conspicuous in this 
respect ; several of them, directed by no one 
guiding impulse and aim, habitually exhibit 
all ible sides of controversy, with im- 
partiality, or with a leaning towards the 
negativeside. This plan, no doubt, pays well; 

et, two results are obvious: first, that 
infidel dogmas are introduced into circles, 
whose support is conciliated by the association 
of great and good names with those of un- 
believers ; and secondly, that an impression is 
created, in the minds of the young, that all 
questions, even the most sacred, are to be 
regarded as open questions,” on which cul. 
tivated society permits either side to be 
blamelessly taken. What is likely to be the 
effect of such an article as that of Mr. 
Frederick Harrison, in this month's Nine- 
teenth Century? The prophet of positivism” 
is certainly positive enough! With what 
superb disdain does he dismiss into forgetful- 
ness the mighty religions of the past ; at least, 
until their limbs have been cast into the 
caldron of Medea! After endeavouring, and 
failing, to show the absurdity of every former 
religion, the confident disciple of Comte 
succeeds at last (it must be admitted, no in- 
superable task), in exhibiting the absurdity 
of his own. Or, again, what is likely to be 
the effect of such articles as those of Mr. 
Mallock, a writer whose freshness, insight, 
and buldness I gratefully acknowledge, and 
of whom it were to be wished that his 
mind were as patient as it is vigorous, and 
that his taste were equal to his wit? The 
alternative he would thrust upon us is that 
between Atheism and Romanism—which 
sounds very grandly, and may well captivate 
the youthful mind. Between the majestic 
mountain of Catholicism and the boundless 
ton of A-rnosticism, where shall the merest 
footing be found for so contemptible a crea- 
ture as the Protestant Dissenter of England ? 
Time does not allow me to speak of works of 
science and of travel, whose writers muke it 
scarcely a secondary aim to diffuse doubt and 
discredit Christianity. Newspaper articles, 
now and again, come under the eye, which 
are penetrated by a supercilious contempt for 
religion and for religious men—fitted, and 
probably calculated, to undermine the faith 
of admiring and submissive readers. Simple 
people have a wonderful, an almost supersti- 
tious, reverence for printed matter. Though 
yvrateful to the writers, who are, on the 
whole, a blessing and an ornament to our 
country, we shall find it wise to believe in 
the omniacience which is circumscribed, and 
the infallibility which sometimes errs. 
More serious are the symptoms of religious 
doubt which meet us in the social and pas- 
teral intercourse of life. Doubters do not 
usually obtrude their difficulties upon 
ministers of religion, fearing to distress 
us, und, perhaps, hopeless of sympathy. Yet 
We 
coltidenee of those who have cut their re. 


ire sometimes treated with the friendly | 
not a little towards repelling men from Hin 


progress in the discovery and classification of 
| physical causes, that its cultivators have, in 


many cases, become its devotees, and have 
lost sight of true causes, human and Divine. 
science, we are told, objects to Christianity, 
because it professes to have originated in the 
miraculous, which is declared to be the im- 
possible. Science, we are told, objects to all 
religion, because it declares man to be spiri- 
tual and the subject of a personal God; whilst 
Science is said to have proved that man’s 
actions stand in no need of a soul to animate 
them; and Nature, the universe, stands 
in no need of a mind to create and guide it, 
matter being quite sufficient to account for 
both. The corrective to these errors isto be 
found in a deeper and juster conception of 
causality, of the — of all reasoning, 
and the nature and scope of human knowledge. 
Literary influence has not been without its 

wer upon the spread of religious doubt. 


ö 
| Philosophy in the hands of Mill, criticism in 
those of Mr. John Morley, science in those of 
Professor Tyndall, have lent to scepticism all 


the captivating charms of candour, of 
style, of language, and of imagination. 
Time will not permit me to speak of 
the influence of the destructive criticism 
of documents and history, which, originating 
in Germany, has been imported into this 
country, and by means of which theology has 
suffered much at the hands of theologians 
themselves. The prevalence, ever since the 
time of David Hume, of empirical philosophy, 
of “phenomenism,” and the revival in 
France, and more recently in Germany, of 
materialistic psychology, have both affected 
the thinking and writing of our English phy- 
siologists. Hence, to many apprehensions, a 
physicist is almost of necessity an opponent 
of spiritual philosophy and religion. The 
fashionable philosophies of Positivism and of 
evolution have higher aspirations, but agree 
in rejecting the solutions and the claims of 
Christianity. Nothing is, at the present 
time, of more importance to the best interests 
of human thought than the establishment of a 
sound and spiritual philosophy. In over- 
turning—as such a philosophy must do—the 
principles of Hume, it will, at the same mo- 
ment, demolish many a pretentious and para- 
doxical structure reared upon this fascinating 
but sandy foundation by his confident dis- 
ciples. Let me point out a less special 
cause for the spread of scepticism. I 
refer to a revived interest in religion and 
religious questions. In our days men, 
happily, do feel and think, talk and 
write, about religion, as of what is of 
vital concern and moment to mankind. Con- 
victions have, accordingly, to a large extent, 
taken the place of indifference, leaning, here 
towards acquiescence, there towards con- 


tempt. The change is a step for- 
ward; if it makes our task more 
arduous, it also makes it more hopeful. 


Further, in justice to those whom we are 
constrained to regard as antagonists of the 
Gospel of Christ, it must be observed that 
some of the current infidelity is a reaction 
from misrepresentations by Christians of the 
doctrines and the spirit of the religion they 
profess. Not seldom, alas! have the advo- 
cates of Christianity been its most dangerous 
foes —foes within the camp. The sacerdotal- 
ism of some so-called Catholics, the dry an 
seltish formality of some so-called Evangeli- 
cals, the worldliness and inconsistency of some 
nominal Christians in all churches, have done 
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whom they have misrepresented. 
churches are not blameless in this matter. 
Departure from the simplicity of the New 
Testament must be held to account for much 
of the hostility that prevails in society, and 
80 ly distinguishes its attitude towards 
our religion. Juster and more Scriptural re- 
presentations, alike of man and of God, will 
disabuse men’s minds of many prejudices, and 
will prove more corrective than reproach. I 
have only time, in conclusion, to indicate, 
what I have no doubt other speakers will 
more fully deal with—some of the ways in 
which the evils we are considering should be 
dealt with. We have four aims to keep be- 
fore us—to confirm believers, to direct the in- 


The 


, 


elevated (if elevation be possible), it must be 
without any reference to God. And Christi- 
anity as it was taught and exemplified by our 
Lord Jesus Christ is deprived of its strongest 
motive and most effective sanction ; in fact, 
the motive to morality is separated from all 
religion altogether. The man who does not 
know anything about God feels himself to be 
under no obligation to be virtuous, or honest, 
or kind, because it is the wish of the Supreme 
Being that he should be so. He may admire 
the pure and lofty morality of Jesus Christ, 
but he sees no force in the motive lying be- 
hind such expressions as these—“I came 
down from heaven, not to do Mine own will, 
but the will of Him that sent Me; My meat 


quiring and wavering, to repel the assaults | is that I may do the will of Him that sent 


of those who attack Christianity, and to 


counteract the general causes of scepticism. | things that please Him.” 


Various means must be — in order to 
attain these varied ends. The young should 
be thoroughly instructed and fortified, alike in 
the family and in theschool. It is gratifying to 
observe that Christian evidences are now 
regularly taught in some of our high-class 
schools.. Care should be taken that instruc- 
tion should, in this as in other matters, be 
abreast of the days in which we live. Public 
lectures should be given, varying in cha- 
racter with neighbourhoods and populations, 
in some cases more elementary, in others 
more philosophical. “The Christian Evi- 
dence Society,“ for its public and literary ser- 
vices alike, deserves our cordial thanks and 
warm support. If our wealthy philanthropists 
were more alive to “the signs of the times, 
that admirable society would have, not hun- 
dreds but thousands, placed at its disposal. 
Preaching should be“ for defence and confir- 
mation in the faith. Although no believer 
in controversial preaching, I am convinced of 
the importance of presenting before our 
auditors the authoritative claims of Chris- 
tianity. They should feel that we have our- 
selves gone through the difficulties with 
which they are contending, and by God's 
grace have come out upon the other side. 
The advocates of a bold and spiritual philo- 
sophy should themselves be outspoken and 
resolute, and the superficial teaching of the 
several classes of unbelievers should be 
examined and confuted from the professors’ 
chairs in our colleges, and—where oppor- 
tunity offers—in the public Press. Finally, 
it is in the power of all Christians to do much 
to check the spread and counteract the mis- 
chief of infidelity, by simply being what they 
profess to be. A pure, self-denying, benevo- 
lent life, is to most minds the best and most 
effective witness to the supernatural truth of 
the Gospel, and the supernatural power of 
the spirit of Christ. Let us all resolve that 
we will give our fellow-men to understand 
that, in Christianity, we ourselves have 
found the soundest peace for the conscience, 
the truest law for the life, and the brightest 
hope of immortality ; that it is we, 
„Who, rowing hard against the stream, 
See distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And do not dream it is a dream.’ 

(Loud applause.) 
WHITHER AGNOSTICISM & SECULARISM LEAD. 

The Rev. T. T. Waterman, B. A., said: 
In the remarks I have to offer, I propose to 
confine myself to what is at the present 
time the most widely prevalent and the most 
dangerous form of scepticism —agnosticism. 
There is a large class of persons who do not 
on the one hand believe in, nor on the other 
hand deny, the existence of an independent 
originator, whom, if we please, we may call 
God. To them the term “agnostic” has 
been applied to denote one who, while he 
acknowledges that the belief in the existence 
of a First Cause of the universe is an intel. 
lectual necessity, yet affirms that, owing to 
the imperfection of the human intellect, all 
knowledge of His attributes or character is 
impossible. Thus the two great writers of 
this school, Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. 
Fiske, definitely assert that this belief is a 
necessity of thought, and claim to be the 
only rational theists. The First Cause, then, 
is not known, cannot be known, and must for 
ever remain unknowable and incomprehen- 
sible by man, and to ascribe any attribute to 
Him is only to deify a number of finite human 
conceptions. It follows from this that we 
cannot ascribe to this First Cause persona- 
lity, or consciousness, or intelligence; we 
cannot say that He is holy, or just, or bene- 
volent; we cannot speak of Him as the 
moral governor of the universe, the rewarder 
of virtue, the punisher of vice, the supreme 
authority to whom we are under obliga- 
tion, whose laws we should obey, whose 
favour we may secure. This suspense 
of belief respecting God is practically 
Atheism; for although it does not in words 
deny the being of God, it in fact places Him 
beyond our knowledge, or trust, or love, or 
obedience, or worship. Indeed, with the 
Gnostic God we have nothing whatever to do. | 
Now let us look at some of the tentencies | 
and consequences of this form of scepticism. | 
lf we cannot know anything about God, all 
reference to Him in life and conduct is utterly | 
meaningless. There can be no such thing as 
acting from a sense of duty, or a feeling of | 
love to Him. ‘There is no moral obligation to | 


1 


| 
| 


obey Him, to please Him, to endeavour to be | 


like Him. If man’s moral character is to be 


Me and finish His work ; I do always those 
The agnostic then 
arrives at the conclusion that all the sanctions 
which religion has been supposed to furnish 
to morality may be dispensed with as being 
no better than illusions; and that all 
the motives which are derived from 
our relation to God are non-existent. 
From this it follows that those of us 
who are actuated by the fear of God, or a 
desire to observe His will, or loyal reverence 
or devout love to Him, are altogether de- 
luded. We either have no such motives as 
we suppose, or we are the victims of self- 
hallucination. Is it a fact, then, that the 
millions of Christians are suffering from a 
diseased state of mind, and are deceived in 
their own consciousness? Is that so? But 
while agnosticism may deny and dispense 
with the religious sanction of morality, it 
does not dispense with morality, although 
in practice the measure of it shades down 
to positive immorality. These are its prin- 
5 That the promotion of our individual 
and of the general well-being in this world 
is at once our highest wisdom and duty ; 
that the only means upon which we can rely 
for the accomplishment of this object is 
human effort, based upon knowledge and ex- 
perience ; that conduct should be judged by 
its issues in this world only; what conduces 
to the general well-being is right; what 
has the opposite tendency is wrong. These 
are the principles of those ostics who 
call themselves secularist. hat, then, is 
the test and criterion of morality? Useful- 
ness. And how is usefulness determined ? 
By experience. And what is the end and 
object of this morality of usefulness? The 
general well-being and elevation of man- 
kind. This, then, is the motive to morality. 
The improvement of the race takes the place 
of religious regard for God as the chief 
reason why a man should be truthful and 
pure, and honest, and generous. Is it an 

uate reason? Is it an effective motive? 
are its results most manifest in the lives of 
those who discard religion, and live for this 
life only ? Is the slow elevation of the race 
an end for which non-religious men willingly 
bear privation with patience, resist tempta- 
tions to falsehood and dishonesty, and eat 
the crust of honest, diligent toil? The pro- 
motion of the well-being of mankind is a 
Christian motive as well as an agnostic one ; 
but, apart from Christ, it has not shown 
itself to be very powerful either in 
rectifying social disorders at home or 
in extending the blessings of civilisation 
among degraded nations. Tested by its 
usefulness, the morality of agnosticism, 
if it be high, has not shown itself to be 
extensive and efficient. It is also affirmed 
that the present life is the only one of which 
we have certain knowledge. It follows that 
as there is no certainty respecting any future 
state, it is unnecessary to make any prepara- 
tion for it—indeed, it is a waste of time and 
thought to do so. It also follows that no 
motive of hope or fear, derived from a future 
state, should have an influence upon us. 
Some s more positively, and affirm that 
our individual consciousness and personal 
being are really bounded by the present life, 
at the close of which the consequences of our 
actions, so far as they affect ourselves, come 
toan end. There is, therefore, but one issue 
death, cessation of ayes oP the covetous, 
unprincipled oppressor and the diligent, hu- 
mane benefactor, to the greatest villain and 
the most self-sacrificing helper of the dis- 
tressed. Surely the tendency of such scep- 
tical views of a future state is not likely to 
control the vicious passions of the irreligious, 
nor to promote the virtue of the majority of 
mankind! Further, the agnosticism that 
doubts the existence of God and of a future 
state, and proclaims an uncertain morality, 
seriously weakens human responsibility. As 
the future well-being and elevation of man- 
kind are dependent on what we are to do; so 
our present well-being and elevation above 
our ancestors, is, according to aznosticism or 
secularism, due to what our ancestors were 
and did. We are their heirs. We inherit 
their opinions, habits, morals. Why we 
should be better than they were is not 
obvious. At any rate, we are simply what 
our fathers transmitted to us, without any 
will or help or hindrance of our own; with- 
out any intervention of a Higher Power. 
We are simply the creatures of circum- 
stances; we cannot help ourselves; we are 
not free agents; we have no free will; we 
are, therefore, not responsible for what we 
are and do. All this is avowel. Responsi- 
bility is denied, & sense of Wrong 
is scorned; there us sail to be no 
such thing as sin; guilt is a bugbear. 


This is the inevitable conclusion from the | transcended? 


teaching that we are simply the heirs of our 
ancestors, with no God above, no future 
state before, no freedow of self-control within 
us. Many men who accept agnostic princi- 
— would plead, and not unreasonably, that 

vl habits, being transmitted, are inevitable 
misfortunes, not culpable crimes. The child 
of a drunkard who habitually becomes intoxi- 
cated is therefore not to be blamed; the son 
of a thief who steals ought not to be put into 
prison. And this result must follow, that all 


existing moral obligations and social ties will 
be broken, and the ideal philanthropy and 
regard for the elevation of mankind possessed 
by the few will be accompanied by the vicious 
3 
things will be defensible by those who deny 
their personal responsibility. Such being 
the tendencies and consequences of agnosti- 
cism as it exists among the higher classes of 
society, and under the designation secularism 
among the artizan classes, the question which 
demands our serious attention is,—Are these 
— widely diffused, have they taken any 
eep root in the public mind and life? I reply 
that it is impossible for any one who ia well- 
acquainted with the current literature of the 


ative. They are no longer found in dry 
books which few persons read, but they form 
the basis of the theories of not a few eminent 
writers on physical since, are supported by 
all the weight of their authority, and are 
widely diffused in popular addresses and 
articles in the periodical Press. It may be 
quite true that the chief works of this kind 
are profoundly studied by only a select class 
of readers; but the fact that they are in 
popular demand, and that they are com- 
mended, quoted, and summarised in papers 
which circulate among the artisan classes, 
shows that their sentiments are acceptable to 
a large number of persons. Although the num- 
ber of readers who succeed in fully mastering 
the works of Mr. John Stuart Mill and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer may be limited, yet it is 
incontrovertible that no writers are more 
powerfully influencing the current of English 
thought to-day in all sections of society. 
But I will confirm this opinion by a quota- 
tion from an article by Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
in the Fortnightly Review for August last. 


He is an avowed agnostic, and he says, “ If | 


— 


more enlightened and good-natured of our 
Christian fellow-citizens, it is not that we 
should not be glad to get some of the things, 
at least, which they offer us; but we can get 
no evidence that these good things exist.“ 
Can we be indifferent to such a heart-cry as 
that? Shall we rest in authority and dog- 
matic tradition, and simply stand apart from 
controversy, and allow our fellow-country- 
men, our neighbours, our friends, perhaps 
our children, to drift away into sunless seas 
of doubt,” to be stranded on a hopeless 


shore? As Caristian men and women —as the 


and to save 
nee of the many, and this state of | 


avowed followers of Him who came to seek 
that which was lost—should 
we not bestir ourselves without delay? 
There is no fear for Christianity, but there is 


fear for those who are rejecting it. There 


is no room for apprehension that the light 
will be extinguished, but there is for those 
whoare walking in darkness and know not 
whither they are going, and for those who 
love darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds are evil. Preaching the Gospel” as 


it has hitherto been preached and taught 
does not appear to meet the requirements of 
tho case, for the present state of opinion has 
day to do otherwise than answer in the affirm- | 


thing else is necessary. 
ing an 


| have to bring out clear! 


which He 


| 


arisen under the very sound of it. Some- 
Detinite instruction 
those who possess competent learn- 
full knowledge of the really vital 
questions of the day, is what is urgentl 
needed, for mony in the congregation — 
— ape have grown up with only an 
imperfect acquaintance with what the Scrip- 
tures really do teach, and the reasons why 
we accept their teaching. Hence the ignor- 
ance which is the parent of doubt, and which 
leads a to either scepticism or super- 
stition. For the removal of ignorance we 
the truth, “the 
truth as it is in Jesus,” and the evidence 
ve that He was, indeed, “ the Son 
of God and the Saviour of men.“ For lite 
aids there are now able commentaries whic 
furnish readers with full, accurate, and criti- 
cal knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, and 
throw light on controverted subjects, and 
works on Christian evidence published by the 
Co tional Union, the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, the Re- 
ligious Tract Society, and the Christian Evi- 
dence Society, as well as by private publishers. 


given * 


atheism be used to express the state of mind | The last-named society has just published its 


in which God is identified with the unknow- 
able, and theology is pronounced to be a col- 
lection of meaningless words about unintel- 
ligible chimeras, then I have no doubt, and I 
think few people doubt, that atheists are as 
plentiful as blackberries. . . . Open atheism 
is not common in decent English society. 
But a radically sceptical frame of mind in 
regard to theology is so common that the 
opposite state of mind is fast becoming the 
exception.” That is his testimony to the 
prevalence of agnosticism. Let me give you an- 
other. The Spectator says, Thousands of men 
and more women in England are determined 
agnostics from self-pity and philanthropy. In 
both instances the result is a tendency in all 
who so believe towards excessive carthiness ; 
not always ignoble, or selfish, or sensual in 
its manifestation, but still a state of mind in 
which the proved inconvenience and iautility 
of any action, or any line of thought, is a final 
reason against it. 
happier, and happier only; and though of 
course individuals see that happiness is 
nobility (and there are agnostics who are 
also determined ascetics or stoics), still hap- 
piness is the end, and to the mass, happiness 
is as much sugar as they wish. There can 
be no worse condition of mind; and it 
is of this that among suffering masses 
there is danger.” It is among these 
suffering masses that the advocates of 
secularism spread their opinions. There 
are two active secularist societies, each 
of which has branches in many towns 
and a weekly pape with a large circulation. 
In one of them, the statement was recent] 

malo: As to the vast majority of English 
freethinkers, we make bold to affirm that 
they do not belong to either society, and, per- 
haps never will. Many—and among them 
not the least eminent —feel that they can 
fight the battle best independently.” The 
extent of the prevalence of scepticism is, 
therefore, not to be measured by the weak- 
ness of “secular” organisations. There are, 
however, signs of considerable activity, if 
official reports may be relied on—such as the 
delivery in one year of 1,080 lectures, the 
expenditure of £3,800 for propayandism, the 


distribution of 67,000 tracts, and a large in- 
Now, are we | 
to acquisesce in this state of things, or to | 
make strenuous efforts to provide a remedy | 


crease in the sale of literature 


for them? Many would heartily welcome 
certainty in respect to those matters in which 
they are in doubt, would consider any fair 
solution of difficulties, and would be thank- 
ful fora firm foundation for faith and hope. 
Hear the despairing wail of a writer in the last 
numberof one of the “ secular’”’ weekly papers: — 
“ Avnostic he lonism was not always our reli- 
gion. We travelled to it laboriously and 
painfully from one of the oldest of extant 
orthodoxics, and we can well reeollect how 
cheerless at first appeare 1 th: c-vel to which 
reason and cons ience alike had driven 
us. „Who would not rejoice, if it were | 
true, that absolute goodness is eternally 
wedded to unlimited power?’ Wh, would 
not glally learn that the present narrow 


—— — — 
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The world is to be made | 


five volumes of lectures at a nominal price. 
Here, then, is the material which, with the 
reonal experience affirming “I know in 
whom I have believed,“ will enable teachers 
to show what Christianity is, and why we 
believe it to be the very truth of God, a ro- 
velation from Him and of Him for the relief 
of human wiseries and the elevation of the 
race. Lectures on debated topics might be 
delivered, and the popular Press employed 
for the dissemination of truth. Classes for 
the study of Christian evidences should be 
formed for the education of the young. The 
Christian Evidence Society offers help in the 
delivery of lectures, and is prepared to ex- 
amine those who have studied specified works 
of Christian evidence, and to give prizes to 
those who show sufficient acquaintance with 
the subject studied. But whatever be the 
practical means employed for dispelling the 
darkness of error by the light of truth, for 
showing that there is a sure foundation for 
faith and hope and love toward God and man, 
for saving those that are sinking into the 


| miserable inanity of unbelief, it must not be 


| 


forgotten that it must be accompanied by 


_ practical, living evidence that we do believe 


what we profess to believe, that we are sincere 
in our faith in Christ, and by earnest prayer 
for the convincing and converting power of 
the Holy Spirit. (Applause.) 


HOW SHOULD THE SCEPTICAL TENDENCY BE 


— — — 


Ie y. 


APPROACHED :? 


As to“ The Method and Spirit in which the 
Sceptical ‘Tendency should be approached,” 
the Rev. Epwarp Wutrs, before reading 
what he had prepared, begged leave to ex- 
plain that he had heard for the first time, at 
the meeting yesterday, that a paper was ex- 
pected from him to-day. He had, therefore, 
risen early that morning, and done what he 
could, but of course it did not deserve to be 
called “ a paper,” in comparison with the 
complete and careful compositions to which 
they had just listened with so much thank. 
fulness. His subject was, “The right 
method and spirit of approaching sceptic- 
ism.” Scepticism, he said, is one of those 
words which do not yield a more distinct 
idea under closer consideration. Ou tho con- 
trary, increasing knowledge and deeper re- 
flection will indispose us to fasten the name 
of seeptic very readily upon most of our 
neighbours. We must be morally just first 
ofall. Out of a sound morality may grow, 
with heaven's help, some day a sound theo- 
But out of a corrupt and heathenish 
theology will never grow a sound morality. 
The fear of » God is a help to morality only 
when the character of that God is presented 
as intelligently moral, Let us be just. 
Some of those whose doubts at present go 
deepest have the least of the evi sceptical 


limit of individual human life tuaierlit be | those whose profession of fa th is most 


If we do wot believe with the 


temper, and the most of a spirit of 
truth-seeking, to which G»l is likely 
to appear in their darkness. Some of 
full aud orthodox, only wanted a ;oal 
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deal moro ability to have turned ont the 
most mischievous infidels. Not a few are 
safe-guarded from unbelief only by a com- 
plete lack of speculative power, and bya 
stolid incapacity to think for five minutes 
on the same subject. Our Lord joins together 
in His most tremendous anathemas the 
Pharisees aud the Sadducees. The temper of 
an anathematising orthodoxy, and the temper 
of a spiteful, carping materialism, are only 
Siamese-twins. They have not merely a 
uniting gristle, but the same circulation. 
These are considerations which may serve to 
moderate our language when we go out to 
war against infidelity. I know personally 
scarcely any infidels of any rank, especially 
among the working-classes—or men on whom 
I should like to fastenthat name. There are 
myria ls who doubt, or disbelieve, as some of 
us do, things that are taught in many of the 
churches ; but that does not constitute infi- 
delity. There are, no doubt, a certain num- 
ber of fanatical mockers at particular narra- 
tives in the Bible—men, for example, who 
run a tual muck, on Balaam’s aas, 
against all the Old Testament Scriptures. But 
these people are few in every neighbourhood ; 
and their difficulties might be much lessened in 
that special instance, if they would reflect 
that, as Mr. Lynch used to say, “the ass 
did not become a prophet until the prophet 
had become an ass — (laughter aud ap- 
plause)—and further by reminding them 
that an mentative donkey—(laughter)— 
ia really the only sort of teacher that some 
dishonest people deserve, there being really 
in the Ruler of the world, as is said in the 
second Psalm, more of mockery and “ deri- 
sion for conceited ‘‘ fools” than they are 
in the habit of considering possible. The 
scepticism which it is worth our while to 
consider pervades the church-going commu- 
nity almost as much as the non-church- 
going. It is that which arises in a nation 
when the theological and ecclesiastical in 
Christianity have superseded the historical 
and moral. A man may honestly feel many 
difficulties so long as he thinks of the forms 
and spirit of modern Christianity, with its 
artificial requirements: but very few men, 
before whom Jesus Christ has been fairl 
set forth, as He is in the ls, full 
of compassion’’ for sinners and mourners, 
really think that He was an impostor. In 
their heart of hearts few men are infidels in 
relation to Him. Now I have had a good 
deal to do in my time, as with other ranks, 
so with the upper part of the working 
classes, and in my opinion they are not 
nearly so hostile to true Christianity as is 
inferred or sup from their non-church- 
going habits. And there cannot be a greater 
mistake than to address them on the suppo- 
sition that they are sworn enemies of Jesus 
Christ. There are many reasons why they 
do not care much to enter our upper and 
middle-class churches, with their expensive 
requirementg, their too visible classification 
of worshippers according to their pecu- 
niary worth, their close association, by trust- 
deeds with systems of theology which are 
not quite in harmony with common. 
sense, or perhaps with the New Testament. 
But they would come sometimes, I think, 
even to these, if we would but take the right 
methods. Mr. Pearson yesterday expressed, 
in the most felicitous manner, nearly every- 
thing that is needful to be said on this point. 
We have a day set apart for the instruction of 
the English people. We have innumerable 
buildings set apart for their instruction. We 
have fixed services and occasions for public 
discourse, with this popular instruction for 
its end. Yetunhappily we have so managed 
matters, that the masses of the working 
people and small tradesmen, all around, will 
have nothing to do with us. In greater Lon- 
don, Mr. Mearns says that there are more 
than two millions who might go to church, 
but who do not and will not. These buildings 
are frequented by the middle classes and 
their dependents, and by a section of the 
working folks; but except among the Metho- 
dists —and then only in exceptional instances 
—the bulk of the townsfolk, the artisan 
classes, engineers, building trades, manu- 


factures, railway servants, Xc., are not fond 


of sitting at the feet of the ministers of our 
Christendom. Nor will they sit there, I sus- 
pect, very often, until there is a considerable 
revolution in our mode of spending some of 


the time inside the churches, and a consider. | 
nile enlargement of our ideas as what it is 


lawful to do sometimes on Sunday in the 
way of public instruction in natural, histori- 
cal, and Scriptural knowledge. (Ilear, hear.) 
So long as we persist in giving nothing but 
emos with a text, sometimes torn out of 
i connection, with three heads, aud an ap- 
plication at the end, these people will not 
listen to us. ? 
they manage an argument in the Dispatch 
and Lloyd's Weekly News. We must give a 
clear explanation of the passage, a short 
argument upon it, and an application all 
through. They do not like our style at pre- 
sent. But this is not because they are in- 


lidels. Nothing of the sort! They have been 


taught in our Sunday-schools, after a fashion. 
‘They know better than to ride on Balaam's 
ass into outer darkness. (Laughter.) But 
they are very ill-informed on the contents of 
the Scriptures, and they know it. They know 
Christianity chiefly through different eccle- 
siastical versions of it, rather than from its 
original records. They know next to nothing 


of general history-—though they would much 


That is not the way in which | 


ing spirit dies with it. 


like to know—and they are very weary with able me to behave properly, modestly, and | quarter of a century earlier, describing them 


their daily work, and with the fierce battle 
to make 
industry. They are terribly tempted by the 
places of amusement ; and they do not care to 
go to hearanything so uninteresting to them 
as are at least two sermons and prayers out 
of four preached and presented in English 
sanctuaries. It is we who aro tae infidels! 
We do not believe in the divinity of the 
Bible enough to let it amply tell its own story 
to the people. We do not always read it in 
church as if we believed it. If a Times 
article were read aloud, in snippets, as badly 
as half of us read the short lessons in church, 
as huskily and as indistinctly and as uninte- 
restingly—(hear, hear)—would you cross 
the road to listen to it? You know you 
would nol, much less take sittings to listen re- 
gularly to such an entertainment. (Laughter.) 
Popular neglect of church-going is caused, I 
think, chiefly by the dead-alive, irreverent, 
uninspired Christianity of us ministers and 
churches all round. Read the records of John 
Wesley's life, in Abel Stevens’s “ History of 
Methodism,” three vols., 7s. 6d., sold at the 
Conference Office. (Laughter.) That is a 
prolonged treatise on the art of reaching and 
educating religiously the English people. 
That which succeeded in the eighteenth cen- 
tury would succeed in the nineteenth—fire 
from heaven to make a bonfire of the buck- 
ram, anda holy determination to make the 
ple welcome to the eternal festival of the 
ove of Jesus. Oh, that life of John Wesley! 
I have just been reading it again. 
enough to make most of us Congregational 
ministers and churches sink into the earth 
with shame and indignation at our own way 
of going on. We, who are for ever publish- 
ing our “ principles,’’ our freedom,“ and I 
know not what; and all the while are almost 
as absolute slaves to formality, decorum, 
uniformity of procedure as any of the Ritual- 
ists! How many of us dare to act on Mr. 
Pearson's advice to make the evening service 
a time of freer admission to the public, and 
to render it so interesting, lively, earnest, and 
brief that the people shall be “ compelled to 
come in” by an invincible attraction? Shall 
we not try the experiment of abating the 
all popular infidelity by first ofall getting 
hold of something which we ourselves pro- 
foundly believe, on “ — to come,“ and 
on the salvation in Christ? Never mind if 
it does not mount up to thirty-nine Articles. 
If you can only believe one dozen, that will 
be quite enough to begin with. (Applause.) 
Only believe them, meditate on them, pray 
over them, bring down fire from heaven, and 
then see whether these “infidels "’ will not 
begin to come in. Popular unbelief is chiefly 
that which springs from sin, not from specu- 
lation. (Hear, hear.) It is to be vanquished 
by truth and grace, not by terror; by love 
rather than by creeds and ritual. Above all, 
stick to the Bible. Let the chief end of our 
studies be to make this thrice-wonderful 
series of books vocal, just as an organist tries 
to make the dead Mendelssohn speak, 
Be, as the Bible is, dramatic, historical, 
natural, above all, affectionate. Give atten- 
tion to reading. (Hear, hear.) Read, explain, 
enforce the history in order to kindle a real 
fire in your sanctuary, and see if the cold and 
weary hearts uround will not begin to draw 
near and thank you. Divine truth in Scrip- 
ture, Divine truth in Nature (a phrase 1 
much prefer to Science“), and Divine 
truth in human History—these are always 
interesting. Divine methods of teaching, 
too, are always interesting. It is the droning 
of the “ sribe,“ made up of snoring, and in- 
fidelity, and sham piety, which is really dull, 
and which chiefly supplies the aliment to 
popular scepticism. If we in our lives and 
teaching represent Jesus Christ risen from 
the dead, there will not be in our neighbour- 
hood much noisy unbelief. ‘ The common 
people heard him gladly.” Their lives are too 
sui not to be glad to hear of such a Saviour. 
The really dangerous scepticism is the half 
belief among us church-goers, in ministers 
and deacons, and leading church members; 
who read the pernicious books of that nar- 
row Broad Church” ty of the Church 
of England, till they no longercredit the mira- 
culous history of Christ, or the Divine autho- 
rity of apostolic doctrine. (Hear, hear.) The 
really dangerous scepti iam i; not in Lloyd's 
Weekly News, but iu that part of the Press 
which is written by men uh have lost their 
own faith, by quondai City Missionaries, 
Episcopalian, Wesleyan, and Presbyterian 
and Independent ministers, who, ceasing to 
care for the old work of “saving souls,“ 


sneer perpetually at those who still hold fast 


the main truth ‘‘ with both hands earnestly.” 
As to our own Press, I acknowledge thank- 
fully recent improvements. I hope it is not 
an offence to add, May it give that full and 
hearty support to an affectionate and evan- 
gelical Christianity which is so much re- 
quirel! May it protest, as it onght to do, 
against the activity of the party which ceases 
not night nor day to distil its paralysing 
cobra-poison of indifference into the miads 
of our young people! 
spiritual enthusiasm in our churches by half 
belief and by smart criticism, the evangelis- 
If I ever had to do 
with a genuine, old-fashioned infidel, who 


| openly attacked the whole Scripture as a wil- 


ful or unconscious deception, I should try one 


_ remedy only—the old one—known long before 


our scientific days. I should pray earnestly 


th ends meet at home by their 


It is 


Christianity. 


smote Egypt, divided the Red Sea, and 


If you kill out all | 


affectionately to him. I should set before 
him tenderly the history of Jesas Christ with 
His words on the inextinguishable fire of the 
wrath tocome, the eternal doom, and on the 

rdoning love of God to sinners. If that 
fail, I think that no external argument can 
reach him. The Bible is remarkable as 
never pretending to persuade the minds 
of all wranglers as to its claims. It com- 
mends itself to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God.” If a man have a conscience 
that will reach him. But if his conscience is 
“seared’’ by a life of uncleanness, dis- 
honesty, levity, and arrogant defiance of God 
and righteousness, none of your arguments 
from prophecy and miracles will touch him. 
The exterior of Revelation is so revolting to 
man’s natural ideas of — 2 that you 
never can make people really satisfied with 
the Old and New Testaments until they 
understand and feel the overpowering love of 
God in Christ which burns at the centre of 
the Bible. The really victorious argument is 
there. And only the man who knows and 
feels that can teach it. A church with a 
cold-blooded unconverted minister and people 
standing in the midst of a non-church- 
going population, is the most effectual engine 
for the destruction of the souls of men. Yes, 
the church which does not save always 
destroys. It will be seen from what I have 
said that my chief hope for the persuasion of 
the sceptical and indifferent lies in the 
4 sphere — in presenting to them not 
the hortus siccus of Bibles and arguments, 
but the sweet flower of living and joyful 
The argument against the 
Bible rises in popular force—as when Amalek 
prevailed—when the hands of Moses cease 
to hold aloft the rod of God—that rod which 


brought forth waters in the desert. When 
the preachers of the Gospel are full of faith, 
really believe what they preach, whether 
that be fashionable or not—when they are 
full of the sense of Divine power and love 
present with them—they hold aloft the 
symbol of Amalek’s infallible discomfiture. 

e need no vile compliance with vulgar 
tastes, no comic gospels, (the skilled artisans 
of England abhor preaching and lecturing 
which is not intensely serious and manly), 
we need nothing but the Bible, fairly, 
honestly explained; the world’s history, an- 
cient and modern, honestly told; hymns, 
like Charles Wesley’s, that move our own 
hearts, and no other; good singing, open 
churches—at least on some evenings—a lov- 
ing and earnest welcome, and, above all, a 
life in the church members which looks as if 
they believed it all; and then the people will 
come, and they will thank you for what you 
teach them as you have never been thanked 
before. But when all is said, I admit that 
we cannot depend wholly on character in our 
time to commend Christianity. Its bright- 
ness is not sufficient to persuade men. In 
the lack of such winning character, we 
must have a reserve force in a positive 
representation of the evidence of the Gos- 
pel, and in a faithful representation 
of the Gospel itself. Jesus Christ is at 
once Christianity and its best Evidence, 
and He who is King of the ages is able to 
conquer even modern scepticism,as He opens 
the kingdom of heaven to all believers. Oh, 
let us set Him forth “alive after His pas- 
sion,“ and we shall gain all sceptics whom 
God will “account worthy of eternal life.” 
The rest no power of argument or suasion in 
the universe can touch. Neither would 
they be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead.” (Applause.) 


HAS CHRISTIANITY ANYTHING TO FEAR ? 


Rev. Dr. Kennepy in dealing with this 
subject, said: Were I in the habit of mak- 
ing apology I should have to make the 
apology which my friend Mr. White made 
for himself. The words which will be read 
to you immediately have been written since 
I came to Birmingham. What has Chris- 
tianity to fear? is the form in which I hap- 
pen to announce the subject for myself. I 
answer, Nothing—nothing for itself. I cannot 
think otherwise, believing that Christianity 
is of God, that He whose name it bears, 
once cracitied, now glorified, is Head over all 
things. This is a ground of confidence which 
will appear to unbelievers little else than a 
superstition. But unbelievers might be ad- 
monished, and timid believers might be em- 
boldened, by the history of the past. In the 
light of that history we might repeat the ex- 
ulting strains of the second Psalm, “ Why 
do the heathen rage, and the people 
imagine a vain thing?” The words of 


Bishop Butler, written in 1736, have often 
been quoted ‘It is come, I know not how, 
to betaken for granted by many persons, 
that Christianity is not so much as a subject 
of inquiry, but that it is now at length dis- 
covered to be fictitious. And accordingly 
they treat it as if in the present age this 


were an agreed 
discernment, and nothing remained but to 
set it up as a principal subject of mirth and 
ridicule, as it were by the way of reprisals | 


tor its having so long interrupted the plea- 


sures of the world.’’ I find another defender 


2 among all people of 


in colours, if possible, darker still: ‘‘ To call 
all revealed religion into question is now-a- 
days almost as necessary a step towards the 
completing of a gentleman, as nice breeding 
and behaviour, or a good dress. And he that 
can’t, at least, doubt and demur whether the 
prophets and apostles were not mere deluded 
enthusiasts or wicked designing impostors, 
makes as ill a figure in a genteel modish 
company, as he that wears a habit that has 
been out of use for two or three centuries. A 
wretch that can scarcely hammer out the 
sense of an author of the lowest class (per- 
haps in his own native tongue), sets up 
nowadays for a critic upon the Gospel; and 
every little tyro that is just advancing to his 
first d in mathematics, thinks he is 
able to demonstrate all to be a cheat.“ These 
words were written in the year that our 
Queen Anne, the last of our true Stuarts, 
died. It was a dark age that, one of the 
darkest in the history of English Protes- 
tantism. But if there had beena prophet in 
the land, he might have said to those who 
trembled for their faith as Elisha’s servant 
trembled when he saw the Syrian host 
compassing the city with horses and chariots, 
Fear not; for they that be with us are more 
than they which be with them.” In answer 
to the prophet’s prayer, the eyes of his servant 
were opened, and he saw, and “ behold, the 
mountain was full of horses and chariots of 
fire round about Elisha.” It has ever been 
so. There are powers which the unopened 
eye of sense does not perceive round about the 
ark of religion. And many years had not passed 
after Ditton and Butler wrote their“ Lament- 
ations,” before these unseen powers were un- 
veiled, and England returned in a measure 
to the spiritual life and love of the age of the 
Puritans. How this was brought about is one 
of the most notable stories of our English 
faith, but I cannot tell it now even in the 
briefest words. Another ground of confidence 
in our Christianity, apart from our personal 
faith in its divinity, is to be found in the 
failure of every successive assault made upon 
it. In our own memory you well remember 
how every new assailant of the faith began 
by assailing and demolishing his predecessor. 
Strauss saw, what his contemporaries were 
beginning to see, not merely the insufficiency 
but the almost ludicrous absurdity of the 
rationalistic interpretations of the Gospel 
records which had satisfied a frivolous gener- 
ation of critics, or which at least had helped 
to conceal from themselves the absoluteness 
of their infidelity. And standing on the ruins 
of the redoubt from which many had assailed 
our Christian citadel, he erected another re- 
doubt, which he called the mythical theory, 
before which he believed that ritual and his- 
torical Christianity would soon perish. For 
atime the mythical theory mistified men. 
But gradually the smoke began to clear away. 
And one of the most effective means of 
dissipating it was the rise of a new 
enemy of the faith in the person of 
Doctor Baur, of Tubingen. Strauss, he saw, 
had failed as completely as Paulus and other 
rationalists had done to penetrate the secret 
of Christianity. The true secret before 
the discovery of which all that was alleged 
to be supernatural and Divine in Chris- 
tianity must perish was the fact—the alleged 
fact—of an essential and irreconcilable diver- 
gence between Paul and the three Pillars,“ 
Peter, James, and John. That the Tubingen 
theory, with all its inferences respecting the 
growth of our New Testament, has been 
utterly overthrown so far as argument is con- 
cerned by Christian writers, you and I be- 
lieve. And many of the deductions drawn 
from it are now surrendered by Baur’s own 
followers. Within the last few months another 
enemy of the faith has step boldly into 
the arena. And his first act has been to re- 
pudiate Paulus, Strauss, Renan, Baur, and 
all others that have gone before. The 
mystery that hath been hid from ages has 
been revealed to him. (Hear, hear.) Listen 
to his own words :—‘‘ At the head of those 
who have contributed to awaken and keep 
alive this interest [in the history of Jesus of 
Nazareth] stand the names of Strauss and 
Renan ; and to this subject these authors, 
aided by philosophy, have applied, the one 
the utmost keenness of criticism, and the 
other the utmost ingenuity of constructive 
art. Nevertheless, though both are men of 
thoughtful originality, and possessed of that 
width of vision and range of culture whivh 
are due to intense study and profound 
scholarship, and while the writings of the 
one are marked by strength and subtlety of 
dialectic, and those of the other by poetic, 
almost dramatic sensibilityand power, there is 
in both a deficiency, if not a total wart of that 
practical sagacity which is an essential requi- 
site to any trustworthy criticism of matters 
of fact, such as offer themselves to scientific 
regard in the debated narratives.” Of 
Strauss’s wythical theory Mr. Solomon—for 
such is this wise man’s name—(laughter)— 
says that it is“ unsatisfactory, because it is 
not historically grounded, and because no 
authentic historical explanation is supplied 
to account for the rise and spread of the 
fervid traditional belief. Renan's 
theory,” he says, “is as fanciful in con- 
ception as that of Strauss, and is formed in 
equal disregard of historical accuracy. But 
now at the last, after Jew and Gentile have 
for eighteen centuries and a-half searched in 
vain for the secret of the d lusion or impos- 


for him, aud for myself, that Ged would en- of the faith, Humphrey Ditton, writing a ture, or whatever it is, by which mankind 
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have been bewildered, Mr. Solomon has at 
last succeeded. Hitherto,” he says, the 
traditional accounts have only been expli- 
cated in a speculative interest; in these 
pages the first attempt is made to introduce 
the Christian world to Jesus as known to 
history before His was distorted by 
popular belief. It is in no spirit of —— yee 
this task is undertaken, but rather of un- 
feigned surprise that the proof the author 
has to offer, though within the reach of every 
one, is only now for the first time submitted 
to the light.” (Laughter,) Well it is a 
matter of “ unfeigned surprise that none 
of this man’s forefathers, lynx-eyed as 
they have been, and none of Gentile 
race who have ransacked history to find the 
means of wounding Christianity, should not 
have discovered what, it appears is, after all, 
as plainas A, B,C. Or, perhaps, our sur- 
prise should rather be that this man should 
think he has made a veritable discovery, and 
should not perceive that he is following, not 
a true light, but an ignis fatuus, which will 
lead him into the „in which, according to 
himself, so many of his predecessors have 
founda grave. That which hath been is 
that which shall be.” (Hear, hear.) Let 
us beware of the illusion which much of our 
pular literature would foster, that doubt is, 
in itself,a good or noble thing—(hear, hear) 
—the sign of intelligence and freedom— 
(hear, hear)—while faith is but the petrifac- 
tion of old ideas, the sign of bondage and 
death. This is an inversion of thetruth. We 
may compassionate the doubter ; we may say 
much to prevent a hareh judgment being 
pronounced upon him; but to exalt doubt 
over faith would be to exalt chaos over kosmos 
—(hear, hear)—the discords of the rehearsal 
over the harmony of the performance, 
the mysteries of pigbtmare over the 
joyons activities of health and wakefulness. 
istory, Biblical and other, tells us of multi- 
tudes who, through faith, subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, stopped the mouths 
of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped 
the edge of the sword, out of weakness were 
made strong, waxed valiant in fight, and 
turned to flight the armies of the aliens. 
But where shall we find the noble army of 
doubters and the story of their noble deeds ? 
If we must relinquish our faith, let us con- 
fess at least, that, led by doubt, we are 
ing into a great darkness, and leaving behind 
that which, with its beautiful dreams, if they 
are nothing more, and its hopes and benedic- 
tions, made the duties of life easier and its 
burdens lighter. One word more, in which I 
venture to repeat what I have said elsewhere, 
We cannot legitimately or efficiently protect 
our faith by any accommodation of it to the 
tastes of its enemies—(applause)—or by the 
surrender of truths which may be especially 
obnoxious to them, (Hear, hear.) Some- 
times, indeed, we are admonished that we 
only endanger the citadel by persistently de- 
fending outposts of doubtful character. And 
we may accept the general principle. Only, 
in practice, we must be well assured what 
are and what are not doubtful outposts, 
lest by the surrender to which we are 
exhorted we throw open the way into 
the heart of the citadel itself. Or when 
men exhort us to lighten the ship, 
lest, through overloading, it should sink, we 
are haunted with the idea of the possibility 
of so lightening it, that we shall not be able 
to keep it afloat through want of ballast. 
The author of the book, Supernatural 
Religion,“ gives us most significant warning 
on this subject. He tells us of the pro- 
foundly illogical zeal of many distinguished 
men, who endeavour to arrest for a moment 
the pursuing wolves of doubt and unbelief, 
by practically throwing to them, scrap by 
scrap, the very doctrines which constitute 
the claims of Christianity to be regarded as 
a Divine revelation at all.” And he adds: 
„The moral Christianity which they hope to 
receive, noble though it be, has not one 
feature left to distinguish it asa miraculously 
communicated religion? Fas est ab hoste 
docere.” Cerberus will not be satisfied or 
quieted so long as a fragment of the true 
faith remains in our hands. And if he were, 
it is our duty to retain the faith in its in- 
tegrity. The Christianity with which we 
have been put in trust, and which alone is 
the life of men, is the Christianity of the 
Gospels, and of Paul and Jobn. 
this and nothing else that we have to defend 
against all comers. (Applause.) 

The Cuarrman : I am sure you would wish 
me in your name to give utterance to your 
sense of gratitude to the brethren who have 
so ably addressed us. (Applause.) There 
must, I think, be something peculiarly health- 
ful and inspiriting in the very air of Bir- 
mingham, that we have had papers produced 
here under its inspiration so interesting, so 
much to the point, and all so admirably kept 
within the limits of the time. Though this 
meeting has been the shortest and the 
quietist, I think we shall all feel that it has 
not been the least interesting. (“ Hear, 
hear, andapplause.) We shall carry away 
with us thoughts for our guidance of a most 
excellent and practical kind, and shall all 


go forth in our various ways under their | 


direction to perform the work that is now 
laid upon us in reference to our day and 
generation. 

The Cuarrman then pronounced the bene- 
diction, and the proceedings closed. 
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and to lead them into happier courses. 
And it is 


CONTINENTAL AND FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 


A numerously attended public meeting 
was held on Tuesday evening last week in 
the Town Hall, in the interest of Continental 
and Foreign Missions. Mr. Henry Wright, 
J.P., occupied the chair. The meeting was 
opened by the singing of a hymn, and the 
Rev. CHaruies Starter, of Manchester, 
offered prayer. 

The CHarrMan said: Ladies and gentle- 
men, the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales desires by this meeting publicly 
to express its interest in the aggressive evan- 
gelical Protestant work which is now being 
successfully carried on in France and in vari- 
ous parts of the continent of Europe, and also 
in foreign missions to civilised and heathen 
nations; and not only to manifest our in- 
terest in the work, but in the most hearty 
and emphatic manner to express our obliga- 
tion, our confidence, our gratitude, and our 
love to that noble band of men and women 
who, not counting their lives dear unto them- 
selves, have gone forth in the name of Christ 
and of His churches to the distant parts of 
the earth to speak of the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. (Applause.) Both departments 
of this work will be ably represented here 
to-night by the men you see around me. I 
shall only stand fora very few minutes be- 
tween you and those to whom you are doubt- 
less impatient to listen, and whom this night, 
I am sure, you will delight to honour. It is 
not often that such a glorious opportunity 
as this is offered to us of expressing our 
interest in continental missions and foreign 
missions at the same time. I have noticed 


with satisfaction that a somewhat similar 
arrangement has found its place on the pro- 
gramme of the Church Congress, the Bap- 
tist Union, the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
ference, and the General Assemblies of the 
Free Church, and the Established Church of 


mentality, and these two men find that they, 
too, have an open door in that country, and 
are permitted to go about itinerating from 
one part to the other, and are welcomed by 
the people, and that amongst two millions of 
people in one of the most d ed and 
ignorant parts of Italy. Our friend needs 
support. Heat present does not belong to 
any society; therefore, in such a t and 
glorious work, of course places suitable for 
the gatherings of the people must be found, 
and he needs, and is entitled to, our support. 
This is only a sample of the openings which 
are presented to us in various part of the 
Continent of Europe. I am ashamed to say 
we have an Evangelical Continental So- 
ciety which could do an immense amount 
of good and glorious work, if only we put 


the means into its hands to enable it 
to accomplish that work. (Applause.) I 
hope, as the result of what you will | 


hear from these men, we shall all be 
encouraged to render that useful Society, | 
which is mainly dependent on ourselves, tho 
support it — he work of the London 
Missionary Society will be very ably repre- 
sented 3 by Mr. Macfarlane. 
1 e, I find, needs no intro- 
uction. You know that he is trying to open 
up, with a noble band of fellow — 2 tho 
Island of New Guinea—the 1 island 
in the world—to open it up to the Gospel, 
and to all the blessings that follow in the 
train of the G IJ. Amongst the blessings 
of civilisation I may also mention those of 
commerce, but for that we must wait a 
little. Some enterprising men, with good 
motives, I believe, but too impatient, not 
waiting for the fulness of time, presumed to 
enter upon the island in two parts of it, not- 
withstanding the strong protests of the 
Missionaries ; and as the result they speedily 
met with a cruel death. As chairman of a 
public meeting I am deprived of the luxury 
of speaking at any length on other parts 
of the mission field in connection with 
the London Missionary Society; but I 
may just say that in China and in 
India, and in other parts we are at 
the present time receiving very t en- 
couragements. I have 1 believed in 
the success of Indian missions, but my be- 


Presbyterians in Scotland, which seems | lief has been much strengthened by havin 


P 
spre 
over is becomin 
the churches will not rest until the Gospel 
has been sent to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, and all the ends of the earth have 
seen the salvation of our God. (Applause.) 
I turn first to our friend, Mr. Melli —(ap⸗ 
lause)—whose work has excited so much 
interest all over the land. Many of us have 
read of it in our homes, and in our families, 
and in our churches, while others who have 
journeyed through the Continent, and have 
— 2 for a little while in Paris, have 
availed themselves of the opportunities of see- 
ing with their own eyes that wonderful 
work, and have come back to testify, with 
gladness and with gratitude, of its extent, 
of its power, of its genuineness, and of its 
value. (Applause.) I believe that Mr. 
McAll’s work is unique. He was not sent 
to it by man; he was not sent toit by an 
society ; but he was called to it by his God, 
who set before him an open door and gave 


him e toenter it, not knowing where it 
would lead him. Like every other good 
work in the world, it has been one of 


growth, and it is my peculiar privilege to 
tell you, my friends, to-night, that Mr. 
McAll has just opened his twenty-fourth 
station in the city of Paris. (Applause.) 
And, better than this, he has been able to 
open other stations in Boulogne, in Lyons, 
in Marseilles, and, I believe, in other parts 
of the Continent. He has been permitted 
to labour in districts of Paris which were 
only known tous by the deeds of violence 
perpetrated in them in times of great poli- 
tical excitement and revolution. Prefects, 
Roman Catholic priests, and gendarmes 


: 


— to indicate that the interest in the been permitted to listen to a conve 
of Christ's Kingdom the wide world | Brahmin priest of high caste, who, in the 
more universal, and that | church in which I worship at Kensin . 


stood up and preached the 1 of Christ 
clad in his priestly robes, wantin a turban 
which he reverently raised at the time of 
prayer. If he had been here, and had been 

rmitted to stand in the place which Mr. 

ustace Conder occupied so nobly last night, 
and had pleaded with you for our country- 
men or for his own, you would have found 
your belief in the success of Indian Missions 
greatly strengthened. In China, notwith- 
standing all the exclusiveness of that re- 
markable le, a Viceroy of a certain dis- 
trict has lately cast aside his prejudices, 
called in the aid of some medical mis- 
sionaries, and seeing that the medical 
work was successful, has set apart a por- 
tion of a memorial temple for the use of 
the mission, and made an offering of money 
to the value of £60 for the purpose of pur- 
chasing drugs for the use of the mission. 
(Applause.) Our mission in the South Seas 
has been blessed with wonderful success. I 
do not wish to daunt your zeal, but I am 
able to say that it is almost - and under pres- 
sure I believe it would be quite—self-sup- 
porting. Apart from the cost of the mia- 
sionary ship, I believe the extensive mission 
in the South Seas might be made self-sup- 

wrting. Just one word about Madagascar. 
We have not only taught and christianised 
the people, but we have taken up their whole 
nature, and men who were formerly slaves, 
obliged to work by forced labour, are now 
taught to make bricks and build houses to 
dwell in; and not that only, but they 
are enabled to fell trees, convert the timber, 
frame a roof and all necessary parts 


have done their best and their worst for | of the building, and to erect temples for the 
generations; but it has been reserved for | worship of God and His blessed Son all by 


our friend, 
Peace, to win the confidence of the people, 
to lead them to commit themselves to his 
teaching, to his influence, to his example, 
0 
are to listen also this evening to another 
very remarkable man, Signor Varnier, who 
also seems to me to have been called, by the 
providence of God, to do a very re- 
markable work in Sicily. Of course Signor 
Varnier is not so well known to us as 
Mr. McAll. Some of you will be ready to 
ask, “Who is Signor Varnier? We have 
never heard of him before.!“ Well, his fore- 
fathers (not his own father) were Jews ; they 
were banished from Spain and found a home 
in Sicily, where our friend was born. He 
was trained as a Roman Catholic, and went 
out to India as a Roman Catholic missionary. 
While labouring to convert others he be- 
came converted himself—(applause)—and 
after a little while, after the genuineness of 
his conversion was proved, he made a public 
recantation of his errors, and was received 
into the Episcopal Church by Bishop Cotton, 
of Calcutta. (Applause.) He laboured as a 
Protestant missionary then in India for ten 
years, but hearing of the grand openings 
which God had made in his own country, he 
returned to it, bringing with him one who 
had been, like himself, a Roman Catholic 
priest, but had been converted py his instru- 


this servant of the Prince of | 
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free labour. ( Applause.) Twenty years ago 
this hall and Carr's- lane Chapel were 
amongst the most familiar places in the 
world to me. I have many times sat here 
with some of the greatest and best men of | 
that day who have been called to their rest ; 
amongst others, I need not mention the 
name of John Angell James—(applause)— | 
whose eloquence * Missionary topics has 

been so often heard within these walls. You 

remember his enthusiasm for China, and his 
scheme for sending a million of New Testa- | 
ments to China. Amongst others with whom I 

have had the honour of standing here, I may 

mention David Livingstone. Now, my friends, 

you and all of us are engaged in a mission 
which will perpetuate the memory of David 
Livingstone, and turn his life's work to good 
account. Already we have given our money, 
and some very precious lives to this work, 
and although a very few years have passed 
away, there is now a band of Missionary 
Societies at work, Presbyterians at one end, 
we in the middle lake, and the Episcopalians 
at the other, all working most harmoniously 
for the opening up of that dark continent. 
Already a company formed upon the joint 
stock principle in England has been es al- 
lished which, in a short time, wll be pre- 
pared to carry our goods from Liverpool up 
to our own station at Ujiji. And so in a very | 
few years I hope, in this hall, the glad 


| asa 
tidings of success from that part of the 


world will be told, and that that success will 
prove to have been as great as in any other 
part of the Missionary world. (Applause.) 
And now may I not, in the name of the 
Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, and in your name, offer your con- 
gratulations to my friend Mr. McAll, and 
very earnestly ex our ~ and prayer 
that his precious life may be long preserved 
to carry on this good work for the benefit ot 
France ? (Applause.) 
EVANGELICAL MISSION IN PARIS. 


The Rev. R. W. McAut, F.L.S., of 
Paris, who was greeted with loud ap- 
plause, said:—Mr. Wright, my dear 
brethren in the ministry, my Christian 


friends. Noed I say that I am profoundly 


touched by the welcome which you have 
given me? I feel myself entirely unworthy 
of it, but I accept it in the name of my 
blessed Lord and Master, and I desire to use 
the stimulus given to me by such a 
kind and hearty welcome for His glory. 
Engaged as I am in a work for our 
Master in another country, a work wholly 
undenominational, I cannot stand here 
without deep emotion—here among my own 
le, in this assembly re nti 
the Church of — N. 232 — 
the utterance which is prompted alike by 
earliest memories and by the retrospect of 
many happy years spent in England. I love 


our Con tional churches; I love their 
combined freedom and fraternity ; and I de- 
sire to spend my days as I commenced them 
in this dear fellowship—here where my kin- 


dred have dwelt and still dwell, where God 
the Saviour reigns, the King and Head of 
His universal Church. Exactly eight years 
have passed since at Nottingham, in the 
assembly of this Union, I was permitted to 
of the beginnings of our mission among 
the working men of Paris and of France. I 
then spoke of the call addressed to us to 
leave rate and home and country —ad- 
to us on the very spot which had 
but just been signalised by hatred and car- 
nage and fire, when the unknown workman of 
Belleville was to us, indeed, like the man of 
Macedonia, saying, Come over and hel 
us. During the years that have none, 
we have never had one regret in obeying the 


call. If any sacrifice has been involved, it 
has been a sacrifice that we accounted it a 
— and an honour to make; and our 

earts rejoice when we think that the very 
fact of such a sacrifice and separation being 
involved may have been the means of com- 
mending our message to those to whom we 
have spoken. Great progress has beon made 
in the work of disseminating the Bible and 
preaching the Gospel in Paris and in various 
parts of France, not alone by the instrumen- 
tality connected with the mission with which 
I am connected, but through other channels 
of Christian effort. It is not too much to 
say that all over France there are very many 
persons who are waiting and asking for the 
preaching of Christ. We dare not say 
that a multitude of hearts are as yet 
prepared to receive Him; but there are a 
multitude of ears open to receive the glad 
tidings in the way of intelligence, who wish 
to know what the Gospel of Christ really is 
as contrasted with superstition, idolatry, and 
infidelity. — it is our unspeakable 
— to rejoice over many individual 

earts won to Jesus. M Réveillaud, who has 
just crossed the Atlantic in company with my 
esteemed colleague, the Rev. Geo. Dodd, on a 
mission for his own country in the Western 
world, is not the only gifted Frenchman who 
during recent times has left the school of 
Voltaire to enter the school of Jesus of 


inquiry. 


answer the question. 


Nazareth. (Applause.) And we can our- 
selves point to a little faithful band of young 
Frenchmen who have emerged from the dark 
mazes of scepticiam, and from the worldliness 
in which they have lived and are now seeking 
to preach the Saviour, whom they have re- 
ceived when attending in our humble mission- 
room. The great religious characteristic in 
France at the present day is the spirit of 
Men wish to know whether a 
religion of reality, simplicity, and carnestnees 
really exists, and we wish, by God’s help, to 
But the enemy is at 
work. The enemies of religion have seized 
the opportunity afforded by the revolt of the 
people against Jesuitism and priestcraft to 
find weapons for a fierce and dire campaign 
against all religion. ‘They blot out the very 
name of Deity, they vow to exterminate the 
very idea of a future life and the immortality 
of the human soul. The enemy is indeed 
seeking to come in like the great water floods. 


Oh! may the Spirit of the Lord lift up 


against him His all-conquering standard. 
(Applaus.) Let me mention one circum- 
stance as illuetrating the closeness of this 
conflict. Last May, in one of the large halls 
in Paris, a favourite resort of free-thinkers, 
a crowd of persons was listening toa discourse 
delivered by a muncipal councillor of Paris 
(another councillor being the President), 
attacking relig’ous systems. The speaker 
begins by assailing priestcraft and fanati- 
cism, and he then goes on to dispose sum- 
marily of what he cells religious dogwa.”’ 
Applause to the echo throughout the great 


hall. Then he goes on further, and taking in 


his hand a copy o the Bible, proceeds to un- 
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fold what he terms its contradictions and evil | 


teachings, and, asa eo climax, he violently 
closes the book, and pushing it away from 
him, says, I counsel you never to open it; it 
is a worthless book ; never look upon its pages 
in.” He pauses. Boisterous applause ? 
No, no! Silence, silence as of death, through- 
out the hall. (Applause.) In that very seat 
of Satan, where not a solitary vice could 
be raised in the name of Jesus Christ, 
the silence was expressive. It told, at least, 
that many of those who were there felt that 
there were wants which could only be sup- 
plied from that book which the lecturer had 
dared to denounce. Thus God’s blessed book 
asserted its own innate power, and gained a 
glorious victory. Now, how are we to carry 
on this conflict? By diffusing the Bible and 
preaching Christ throughout the country. 
Oh, that our zeal might equal and surpass ten- 
fold the terrible — fiery zeal of these men, 
who vow to blot out the very name of our 
Saviour and our God! (Applause.) I am 
reminded of the words spoken to me two or 
three months ago by an old house-painter in 
Paris, whom I found engaged in painting the 
words entrée libre (free admission) over the 
door of our 24th station in Paris: Sir, we 
workmen will give you a hearty wel- 
come if you will come and speak to 
us freely, without asking us for money, 
and tell us about Jesus Christ and the true 
consolation. We want to be taught.“ Let 
us, then, in Christ's name, go forth and teach 
them. But we must be very patient and 
very persevering. When speaking in France 
we cannot, as in England, conclude that 
there is a response to our words in the con- 
science of almost every hearer. Conscience 
is asleep among the masses of the people—it 
is dead. They have been led to look upon 
religion from a wrong point of view; they 
have no idea of the real needs of man’s soul; 
and hence, when you speak to them of 
“ righteousness A temperance and judg- 
ment to come,“ they do not at first even 
understand your meaning. They need “line 
upon line, line upon line.” An intelligent 
man once said to my colleague, Mr Dodds, 
who was expressing his astonishment 
that ple were so slow to receive 
the pry “Oh, sir, you do not 
understand how it is with us; you do not 
know how we have been deceived in regard 
to all these subjects; we are only beginning 
to learn bit by bit.” On the occasion of the 
opening of our first mission station in Lyons 
a man with a black face came to me—he was 
a stoker—evidently with d feeling, and 
said, “I have always felt t there was 
something within me which cannot die, but 
never in my life until this night was it 
explained to me. I shall go to my work, and 
think over what I have heard at the meeting, 
and it will help me to light my furnace. 
One day three stalwart men entered one of 
our little stations,who had been attending the 
funeral of the atheist il. At first the 
seemed inclined to mock, but they remaine 
to listen. When the meeting was over the 
came and warmly grasped my hand, and said, 
„Open, if possible, meetings like this all 
over Paris; for the Parisians have very 
wrong ideas in regard to Jesus Christ, and 
they need to be set right. What we have 
heard this afternoon is the truth respecting 
Him; oh, preach it throughout Paris! Let 
me give you an instance of the way in which 
the ignorant and lower classes regard these 
things, and how little they understand 
them. One evening in our meeting place 
in the Rue de Rivoli, two workmen in their 
blouses came to me, and, shaking me by the 
hand, one of them said, “Sir, thank you, 
this is very entertaining; it is better than 
going to the carberet.” His comrade added : 
It saves us a glass, and it leaves no trouble 
behind.” One of our kind Christian friends, 
a lady, was speaking to a poor woman at a 
meeting of chifonniéres, or rag-gatherers, and 
asking her who were the people that go 
to heaven, she replied, ‘‘Ce sont /es 
Prancais, n'est ce pas? Oh! would that all 
French people might find their way to heaven! 
Such is the mighty work to be done, and such 
are some of the difficulties. Who is to achieve 
it? That is the great question. Can the 
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French people do it alone? I have heard 
many dear friends in England say, “ You 
ought to leave it to the French Christians.” 
Can they do it? Let me pay a tribute to our 
French brethren, the pastors and members | 
of the churches, our faithful allies in the work 
of evangelisation. 


Nearly sixty resident | 
pastors in Paris lend me their aid most 
willingly. ‘They have a band of evangelists, 
students for the ministry, and men of busi- 
ness, too; and they have formed a committee 
in Paris of their own accord, connected with 
our mission, for two objects—to collect 
contributions, and also to aid us by ar- 
ranging, in a definite manner, for work- 
ing with us. But can they do the work 
alone? It was my profound conviction that 
the Christians of . aud America must 
go on giving their money, and send their 
ablest workers into those vast continental 
lands—not France alone that they may be 
pervaded by 2 teaching. Take the case 
of Ireland. In that country about one-fourth | 
of the population are Protestants, but in | 
France the proportion is only one in 40, or 
at most one in 35. If then Ireland requires 
help, how much more France! I call upon 
you,then, to remember that your Master Him- 


self appeals to you. Shall it be that you will 


go enjoying your own peaceful Sabbaths, 


your Bibles and your Christian privileges, 
while there are multitudes of men who have 
the same needs as those living ata few miles 
distance, and who may be said not to possess 
these Sabbaths, these Bibles, and these privi- 
leges? Permit me to say a few words upon 
the recent history of our mission. When I 
spoke eight years ago at Nottingham, we had 
four stations in Paris with 330 sittings. We 
have now 24 stations, widely diffused, from 
the Rue de Rivoli in the centre of Paris to 
the remotest faubourgs —25 rooms with over 
5,000 sittings. We have also 1 ben ted 
a plan of hiring from time to time il- 
rooms and concert rooms, well situated 
for a series of Gospel meetings. We 
opened a great hall a few weeks ago 
in the Rue St. Antoine which has 
been crowded every evening by persons 
anxious to listen to the faithful efforts of the 
excellent M. Theodore Monod and other 
speakers. It is indeed thrilling to hear 
the beautiful Gospel hymns sung, where 
only jesting, ribaldry, and profanity were 
heard before. Then there is another feature. 
Some of our good young men go out into the 
dark and benighted villages a distance from 
Paris, and hold meetings in some suitable 
room and preach the Gospel to the people. We 
have also adult Bible classes at most of our 
principal stations, many of which are 
conducted by the neighbouring pastors. 
Thus there is a very precious link 
formed between our mission stations and 
the surrounding churches. I willnotattempt 
to speak of our Sunday schools, our 
Bible and tract distributions, and so on. In 
Lyons we have five stations, with 800 
sitttings; in Bordeaux four stations, with 
600 sittings; in Boulogne-sur-Mer two 
stations; in La Rochelle and Rochefort one 
station each. We are also establishing a 
large missions at Lisle and other places. 
Indeed the call reaches us almost daily, 
“Come over and help us.” But what are 
we among so many? Perhaps most of all we 
rejoice because similar Christian enterprises 
on a similar model have been springing up 
around us. We have in Paris the work of our 
pioneering evangelist, the excellent and ven- 
erable pastor, Armand Delille. Then there 
is the medical mission, which has been so 
much blessed ; and we have also numerous 
schools and classes. There is the work of our 
Wesleyan and our Baptist brethren, and there 
is a new Paris City Mission which promises good 
things in days tocome. Then beyond this, 
M. Réveillaud, of whom I have al spoken, 
has been carrying on his work, — there is 
the Mission Intérieure, the Société Evangé- 
lique, and the Société Centrale. Those who 
are aided by the Geneva Society, by the 
Evangelical Continental Society, and the 
Foreign Evangelisation Society, are conveying 
the tidings of salvation to people who never 
heard the Gospel before in hundreds of 
places throughout France. Yet there re- 
mains much land to be There are 
whole Departments of France in which not 
a simple evangelistic ney exists. A 
t work indeed remains to be done, 
he other day Mrs. Mell and I were per- 
mitted to visit our branch mission in Lyons. 
We saw our excellent and disinterested 
friends, M. and Madame de Watteville, at 
their work. He has given himself volun- 
tarily to be adirector of the work, having left 
his bank and business in the town of Berne 
for this purpose. At each of the other four 
stations, which had been opened previously, 
one and another, and especially the heads of 
families, came forward, desiring to shake us 
by the hand in token of their gratitude to 
God for the opening of those humble rooms, 
in which, as they testified, they had found 
the Saviour of their souls; and amongst 
these people was my friend the stoker, who 
had washed his face and put on ais best 
clothes. (Applause.) I wish I could take 
you with me to our other stations—to Roche- 
fort, for example, where we have a little room 
that will only seat 150, but where 400 per- 
sons had assembled, and you might have 
heard stalwart workmen trying to sing our 
hymns, such as 
“ Dites moi l’histoire 
De l'amour de Jesus. 
On the same journey Mrs. McAll and I went 
to a remote place, where we supposed we 
were wholly unknown; but a young Breton 
painter and author saluted us, an 
that when he lived in Paris he had regularly 


attended the réunion in the Rue de Monge, 


one of my own stations. He added that he 
had never heard the young men who con- 
ducted the services indulge in words of 
harshuess or bitterness. Roman Catholic as 
he was, he said they never uttered a word to 
grieve or wound the feelings; and he should 
always feel grateful for what he had beard 
fall from their lips. How many are there who, 
like this young Breton, pass from our 
view, but who carry with them some precious 
seeds of immortal truth to spring up in years 
tocome! Brethren, we are but a small and 
feeble band in comparison with the serried 
ranks that are arrayed under the ban- 
ners of superstition and infidelity. But 
enough for us that the Lord of Hosts is for 
us. Welcome to us whatever part He may 
assign to us in this great campaign! We 
take as our post of honour that of the humble 
pioneer, to clear the rough ground and pre- 
are the way for His advancing host. What 
is it to us whether ours be the work of seed- 
time or of ingathering? We shall all be 
equally reapers there on high. And in the 


told us 


hour of darkness and discouragement it is our 
privilege to catch the accents of that voice 
which we have learned to know and love, 
sweeter than the hymns of angels, mightier 
than the noise of many waters. He that 
soweth and he that reapeth shall rejoice 
together. Let those that sow in sadness 
wait till the fair harvest comes. They shall 
** Confess their sheaves are great, 
And shout a blessing home.” 


Yes, dear friends, we will shout them home to 
dear old England. (Loud applause. ) 


GOSPEL WORK IN SICILY. 


Signor Varnier (of Messina): Mr. Chair- 
man, ladies, and gentlemen,—I hope that I 
shall beable to make myself understood, and 
I ask your indulgence for my foreign accent, 
being an Italian, born and bred in Sicily. 
So long as twenty-seven years ago I left the 
shores of my own land, in order to devote my 
life and my energies as a Roman Catholic 
priest, having been ordained, und having 
taken my degrees in Rome, that I might go 
and preach to the heathen the doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic Church, which I firmly 
and sincerely believed to be the real and the 
true religion of Jesus Christ, and at the 
same time to draw the poor Protestants, 
whom I thought to be out of the pale of the 
Church, and consequently out of eternal 
salvation, to what I thought to be the light 
of the Church which taught the truth of God. 
I was leaving, as our chairman informed you, 
asa Roman Catholic priest, to go to India; 
and there, after a few years, coming 
into contact with the Protestants, and 
seeing that they were earnest, religious, 
charitable, devoted people, I began to 
wonder how I could have been told in my own 
country that Protestantism was the very 
incarnation of wickedness ; that Protestant 
doctrines were destructive of the doctrines of 
Christ ; and that the leaders of Protestantism 
—the Reformers—were nothing else than men 
who had given themselves up to every 
licentiousness, and that to free themselves 
from the restraints of the church they ran into 
heresy carrying with them the peoples and 
the nations to whom they preached their 
errors. Realising that among the Pro- 
testants there was faith, charity, earnestness, 
sincere love, I to tremble, lest, perhaps, 
instead of being in the truth, I was in error, 
and lest they whom I considered heretics 
might bein the truth of God. And, whilst I 
was endeavouring to qualify myself to lead 
them to what I thought to be the truth, God 
opened my eyes, and I saw the truth as it is 
in Christ Jesus. By the study of the word of 
God, and by prayer, and by the very argu- 


ments that I was using to convince them of 
of error, it pleased God to show me the 
truth; and he gave me grace to stand 


by it, and to embrace it. (Applause.) 
I began to realise the grand difference be- 
tween an external religion and the religion 
of Jesus Christ which appeals to the heart. 
One is external. It affects man in his out- 
ward relations, and it is looked upon as a 
slavish service. The other appeals to the 
heart, and makes one realise the relation that 
exists between the soul and God. When I 
began to realise the vast difference between the 
two, [earnestly longed toreturn to my own land 
and preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ to my 
own people; not that they did not know 
Jesus Christ; they knew of Jesus Christ and 
they know of Him, but it is as something 
beyond and above them, The difference is, 
that the Roman Church, whilst it holds the 
doctrines of redemption, and has more than 
the doctrines of redemption, yet it puts them 
aside and renders them of none effect ; 
whereas the doctrines of the Gospel touch 
the heart and bring forth the sweet relation 
that exists between our soul and God, Reli- 
gion in my own poor land is really in a 
very sad condition. People there know 
nothirg of the soul of religion. They 
know simply the externals of it. Religion is 
not looked upon as a personal tie between 
God and our soul—between the redeemed 
soul and the Redeemer ; but it is looked upon 
rather as a code of social laws—as a some- 
thing that binds us externally; and, at the 
same time, instead of giving consolation and 


joy to the heart, it impresses one with fear \ 


and trembling. This idea has been derived 
from the fact that the word of God has 
never been given to them; and human 
ideas have been propagated instead of 
the word of God. The consequence is that 
men have not got the divine idea, and do not 
realize their relation to God. But perhaps 
this may be external tomy subject. You, as 
believers, to whom I appeal, know very well 
that unless religion is felt in the heart, it 
cannot be spoken in the mouth. It was pre- 
cisely this dead state of things that I deplored 
when I longed to return to my own native 
land. At the time, it was impossible for me 
to go to Italy, that country being shut out 
from the blessing of freedom and the liberty 
of conscience; yet it was my hearty prayer 
that the Lord might grant me grace to re- 
turn to that land, and that there, among my 
own relatives and my friends and college 
companions and brother priests, I should have 
the consolation and the privilege of preaching 
the simple religion of the Gospel—the mes- 


* 


sage of love, which the Redeemer delivered 
to His apostles, and they to the nations of the 
world; and of telling them that Christ was not 
the stern Judge which must be entreated 
through mediators, but the loving Shepherd of 
our souls, and that there was no one interven - 
ing between us and Christ, and that He loved 
us so much that He gave His own precious 
blood to ransom us. I wanted to tell them the 
joy that I felt in seeing God as my Saviour in 
Christ. God granted me this three years after 
my conversion ; and in the year 1863 I landed 
in Messina, and I was the first native of the 
land who dared to preach the doctrines of the 
Gospel publicly,in opposition to the doctrines 
of the church of Rome. I went among my 
friends and companions. I felt that I owed 
them an expianation. I had been called an 
apostate, a heretic, accursed,excommunicated 
renegade ; and I presented myself before them 
and said,“ Brethren; I have come to tell you 
the reasons why I left the Church of Rome. 
I have not left the church of Jesus Christ, 
nay, I have returned to the Church of Christ. 
I have only left the errors of Rome. I love 
you because you are my kinsmen, my 
countrymen. Though you call me a 
heretic, a renegade, let me protest before 
you that, according to what you call 
a heresy, I worship the God of our fathers, 
and I preach nothing else but what Christ has 
delivered to his blessed apostles and what the 
apostles delivered to all the world; and here 
I am ready to give you the reason of the faith 
that is in me.” That was the first spark 
that was lighted there. A patient hearing 
was given me, and soon a few friends gathered 
in a small room, and I began tolecture. That 
room was too small. We had a larger one, 
and before the fourth lecture had been de- 
livered a few of them had come forward 
to say, “ Friend, you are right, and we stand 
by you, for you give us not the word of man 
but the Word of God—(applause)—and by 
this Word we stand.“ After this I was 
challenged to a public controversy, which I 
accepted. The reverend director of the Koyal 
Lyceum of Messina was selected from among 
400 priests as my oppon ont. I held my 
Bible in my hand, and, standing in the midst 
of the assembly, I had the glory to confess 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and to preach before 
them the Divine truth of the Gospel. A 
short time after, those who had heard me 
wished to open a Christian service in their 
own musical language. At the first meeting 
twenty-five attended. The services were 
continued every Sunday, and more and more 
would come to hear the Word. At this 
time, as the work was increasing, I had in- 
quirers both from the laity and from the 
priests. ‘The priests came at the night 
season, asking what they should do. Of 
course, the laity came in the day-time. I re- 
quired a helper, and the Lord raised one in a 
most wonderful way, an excellent friend of the 
name of Scutari. Thinking that he was 
right, and that the Roman Catholic Church 
was the Church of God (just as I thought 
before) he boldly came to me and reproached 
me, saying that I had sold my soul to the 
devil, and that I had dared to come into that 
land in order to snatch the sheep of Christ 
from the true fold of the Church, and make 
them members of the synagogue of Satan. I 
said, “I deserve this language, for I, too, 
once held similar language nst those that 
left the Church of Rome. The Lord granted 
that, after three or four weeks of amicable 
conversation and controversy with me, his 
mind was opened. He could see the truth, 
and the last meeting was a very solemn one. 
I said to him, Now I will have all the 
counsel of God before you. You have nothing 
more to urge in favour of your church. The 
responsibility remains between you and your 
Master. Men cannot intervene. Therefore, 
now act according to your conscience.” And 
when I said so he stood up with the tears in 
his eyes, and said, Brother, what am 
I to do. I wish to confess my love 
tomy Master, Jesus, cost what it may, and 
though I have to beg my bread. Tell me 
brother, what to do.” From that day this 
dear brother has been the companion of my 
labours, going and preaching the Gospel from 
village to village, from town to towu. The 
requirements of Italy are not to change the 
form. We require inner religion for them. 
It is not so much whether I put on this dress, 
or put on a cope. I told a priest only a month 
ago that if [ were owed to preach 
Christ and the blessed gospel of salvation 
I would not mind even putting on a cope. 
What we want in Italy is real, earnest faith, 
the religion of the heart, communion with our 
God through Christ, ani men whose hearts 
are warmed by the love of God. The evil 
of the Roman Catholic religion is, I am sorry 
to say, that it is only a shell without the 
kernel. It is like a tree which I had in my 
garden in India, which had been eaten inside 
by the white ants, and there was only the 
bark to hold up the trunk. I do not say so to 
accuse my friends and brethren, the Roman 
Catholics, whom I love. I speak of the 
em, I do not speak of individuals. Among 
them there are earnest, good men, who would 
sacrifice their lives. They only require en- 
lightening ; and this can be done by the 
blessed word of the Gospel spoken in faith 
and in charity. It is not by controversy, 
brethren. It is by the warm love that comes 


from Christ and spreads throughout. 4 
plause.) We who are aware of the diffi- 
culties of Roman Catholics, carry on the 
work not to plant a denomination or 
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the Protestant Church, 80 called, but real 
Christianity. The word “ Protestant has 
been so misrepresented in my country, that 
by the word“ Protestant” is meant some- 
thing that is godless, abominable, and im- 
pious. This is the reason why we avoid the 
name. Our work is to go from village to 
village, and from town to town, and there, in 
conversation, tell the truth of God to the peo- 
ple. Whenthe people hear the word of God 
spoken in faith their hearts warm up. When we 
meet aman in the course of our evangelisation, 
and begin to speak of the love of Christ and 
of silvation through Him, he listens most 
attentively ; and then he says, Sir, we have 
not known these things. Will you kindly 
come to my village and tell my family these 
very things.“ Very often we find ourselves 
surrounded by people who, when they hear the 
promises of eternal life and of the precious 
atoning blood that cleanseth from all sin, 
without their paying money and without 

ing through purgatory, seem so asto- 
nished, that they say, How is it possible 
that we have not known these things?” Not 
long ago, a man who had believed the Word 
of God, and had attended our preaching, and 


MR. MACFARLANE ON FOREIGN misstonany | hear.) Of course, they are sharp, shrewd, busi- | 


WORK. 


Rev. 8. MacFartane, of New Guinea, | 


said: A friend of mine stated as his firm 
conviction, a little while ago, that he thought 
the millennium was coming. It was just 
after the Election. (Laughter.) It seems 
that the Conservative Member that we had 
in Bedford, who was a military man, had 
handed over his sword to James Howari, who 
was going to make a ploughshare of it. 
(Laughter.) Iam afraid for the millenium 
that it was given up just a littl» too re- 
luctantly. But my hopes are revived again, 


because the Congregational Union seems to 


| 


g 


had been enlightened, was taken to task by 


his friends for having turned Protestant. 
He said, When I was a drunkard and blas- 

hemer, I was very good; and now that I 
— left off cursing and swearing, and I am 
sober, and go to hear the Word of the Lord 
on Sunday, you call me a Protestant. Well, 
if such it is to be a Protestant, you, too, 
should be all Protestants.“ (Applause.) The 
people are inquiring and thirsting for the 
word of God, wherever you go; and in several 
towns where the Gospel has found its way, 
it is astonishing to find that, by the read- 
ing of some portions of the Gospels, people 
have become Christians of themselves. A 
gentleman from Aquilla told me on the 
steamer from Messina to Naples, not longer 
than a fortnight before, Sir, I am a Protes- 
tant. I have become an _ evangelical 
man merely 5 reading the word of God; and 
I wish that the Gospels could be distributed 
and make their way through the breadth 
and length of the land.” Another gentleman 
from Parma told me that he and his wife had 
become Protestants, and had turned from 
superstition to Christ, and loved and served 
God, simply through the reading of the 
Bible. Now, friends and brethren, it is really 
a great pleasure to me to find myself in this 
assembly, andto see so many Christian men 
earnestly intent in carrying on the Master's 
work, and sympathising with our difficulties. 
Several g priests who have come to us, 
and who wish to co-operate, are unable to do 
so, because the moment they renounce their 
allegiance to the Church of Rome they are 
thrown into the streets. If they have pro- 
fessorships they cannot hold them any 
longer; and if they hold anything for their 
livelihood, they must give it up. Hence, 
many who earnestly wish to leave the Church 
of Rome, and give themselves to the work, 
cannot doit. Very often they tell us, We 
are convinced, but what can we do under 
these difficulties?” They require our 
earnest prayers. Our answer to them 
is, “Brethren, if you are convinced, 
before God, that this is the way that leads to 
life, yon are responsible before Him. You 
shculd leave father and mother and relatives, 
and all, and give yourselves tothe Lord.” 
But it is very well to say so. The difficulties 
are great andmany. Just now Christianity 
is being attacked on every side. We who 
have the work of the Gospel to carry on 
require strength and support not only 
in material meins, but much more in 
sympathy and love and prayer. We 
do not know what times may come. Just 
now we are enjoying freedom and liberty, 
and we have access to every village and every 
house. Our Roman Catholic brethren attend 
the reading of the Word of God and prayer 
in our little meetings. Yet there is a power 
working against the Gorpel, and trying to 
check our work. Those that attend our 
meetings have been made the objects of indi- 
rect persecution. They require great strength 
and energy in order that they may continue 
their faithfulness to the Word of God. Will 
yourememberthem in prayer? Some are re- 
jected by their relat ves, and the cold shoulder 
is given to them by others. Some are left 
out in the streets without employment. Do, 


be getting so near perfect that I fane 
the millennium cannot be far off, after all. 
It is a very encouraging thing for us as mis- 
sionaries to find that both within and without 
the Church there is some regard paid now to 
missionary work. We find that within the 
Church it is regarded as yuite an essential 
part of ecclesiastical life, and that outsiders, 
too, speak of missions as a highly charac- 
teristic and significant phenomenon of the 
ees day. We find Government acknow- 
edging the advantage which missionaries 
have been, and men of science, including 


such men as Mar Miller and Darwin himself, 


and merchants and 


has come when the 


litical economists, they 
all recognise the benefits of missionaries 
in these days. That is a comfort to 
a missionary. Well, I think the time 
missionaries of the 
London Missionary Society ought to have a 
permanent place on the platform of the Con- 
gregational Union. (Applause.) I know 
very well that the founders of that society 
were tall enough, both Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, to stretch over the barriers of de- 
nom‘nationaliem ; but, then, the fact is, that 
it has come practically to belong to the Con- 
gregational y, and it is a society that the 
Congregational Union need not be ashamed 
of. (Applause.) We know very well that it 
is undenominational—at least, it is reported 
to be so. (Laughter.) There is the funda- 
mental principle yet. Being founded by 


these Churchmen and Dissenters, it 
is, of course, lifted up above all “ isms.” 
It is broad as Protestantism itself, 


as far as that goes, and it leaves its mission- 
aries free, as the first propagators of Chris- 
tianity, to carry the Gospel to the heathen, 
and we rejoice in that liberty. (Applause.) 
I am not so sure that we could not teach you 
a lesson even bere. You think the Congre- 

tional system the most perfect in the world. 

ou should come out to the mission field. If 

ou were to come out to us, and see us guid- 
ing and stimulating our native teachers, you 
would think, perhaps, that we were coming 
the bishop over them, and that we were 
Episcopalians. And then if you were to see 
us at our annual meetings, met together for 
conducting our business, you might think that 
we were Presbyterians; and if you were to 
see our preaching plans, and our staff of 
local preachers and our class meetings, you 
would think, rhaps, we were Wesleyans ; 
and if some of our Baptist brethren had seen 
me baptizing 95 adults before I left, they 
might have thought, perhaps, I was a 
wT wey —but I dare say they 
would think that I might have used a little 
more water. (Laughter.) The fact is, we 
are eclectic. (Applause.) We are members 
of the London Missionary Society, a society 
that has reaped rich harvest in every part of 
the world, that has its missionaries almost in 
every heathen land, and that has many very 
distinguished names associated with it; and 
therefore I say it seems to me just about 
time that that society had a permanent 
place on the ego of your meetings. 
(Applause.) I have been asked to represent 
that society here, and by relating a little of 
my experience of the last 22 years, to try and 
deepen your sympathies and arouse your 
enthusiasm in the work of this great society. 


| 


have 


Now | am going to be very orthodox and | 
arrange what I have to say under three 
heads, and first there is my experience at the | these languages to writing, and doing the 


— 


for God's sake, remember them in prayer; 


and pray that we, too, may be made success- 
ful throughout the land of Italy, to bring back 


the Gospel of the Lord Jesus, that there may , 


be one Church, and that we may be united 
in love and the simplicity of faith, and that you 


and we may have, hereafter, the joy of being | 


reunited in the greater Church in heaven ! 
May the Lord grant that we in Italy may 


have congregaticns full of faith, and united | 


with you in love and sympathy, though of a 
different languayeand adifferent nation! The 
family of Christ is not a political society or cor- 
poration. It is the family of God, the head 
of whom is Christ Jesus, and we are all 
brethren. The wall of partition has been 
thrown down by Jesus Christ, and we are 
members one of another. May the Lord 
grant that this may be realised by us; and 
may He help His cause and promote the 
spread of His kingdom, so that when He 
comes He may gather His elect from all 
tribes and nations; and may our lot be to 


Mission House. (Laughter.) Nobody canbe | sort of work I have described. 


ness men, and of course we may expect that 
they have an eye to quick returns and a re- 
sult, and so on. L remember when I went 
out to the mission field my friend gave | 
me, amongst other thin a homeopathic 

chest of wmedicine ; Sat the director, 
amongst the outfit, gave me a small 
eask of Epsom salts, (Laughter.) My 
e neo amongst the churches has been 
this—thus you see I am going rapidly, this is 
the second head already—that whilst they 
regard missions as a part of the organisation 
of the Christian Church, and although there 
is a great deal f money given, and given | 
very readily, yet | must confess that in many | 
places there is not a missionary prayer. | 
meeting as there used to be. (Hear, hear.) | 
I do not mind telling you another secret. 

There was a brother missionary of mine, a | 
little while ago, who was at home for a little | 
while, and he happened to have the op- 

1 
place offering, he said, eighteen prayera, 
and he did” not a oes 
missionaries once in the whole eighteen ; 
and I say to you, moreover, if you do not have 


a missionary spirit in the pulpit you won't 
et it in the pew—there is no doubt about that. | change t 


_tritrotii auga nijihunie Ka 


of hearing the minister of the | 


mention missions or 


would be“ Aeme Rune e caha hnengidrai,” 
whileinthe chiefs language it would be“ Tre 
catine e cahati 
a I —— that is everything to show that 
the peopleare going down. hy, you ma 
look at their idols or temples or thoir litera. 
ture—even India and Ch of which 
wo hear so much, where is there an 
idol to be compared to the statue of 
Minerva, or a temple to be compared with 
the Parthenon ; or where are thece any senti- 
ments originated now for sublimity and 
purit 1 those of r of old? 
say the heathen are gett worse year by 
year, and if Christianity 3 not come to 
them as a conservative element, and save 
them, they will be swept away by the great 
tidal wave of what we are pleased to call 
civilisation and human progress. But I think 
the Gospel has shown that these nitives are 
quite capable of being elevated. Some 
learned men have said that they did 
not think the natives of Africa and 
Mad r and the South Seas were 
capable of being elevated at all. Facts 
fo 1 them. We know what the Gospel 
as done; indeed, I know no better way of 
conveying an idea to you of the marvellous 
t comes over a people when they 


nd at the same place, at a missionary prayer- | have received Christianity than by taking 


meeting, twenty-five 
there were three long hymns with very long 
metre tunes, and three — prayers about a 
uarter of an hour each, and then the Bene- 
iet ion, and there was not a word said about 
missions. There ought to have been a special 
benediction gee for that meeting. 
— 2 hter.) y brethren, we want you to 
eel that we out yonder feel that we need 
Divine guidance and Divine protection in 
our work — (hear, hear)—and we want 
these missionar prayer-meetings revived ; 
and we must believe in prayer, in the spiri- 
tual force upon which our success depends, if 
we are to carry on this work. Of course our 
prayers must be reasonable. Ido not think 
that a great many of the prayers that are 
offered could possibly beanswered. I remem- 
ber a brother missionary of mine a little while 
ago, praying for fair wind for instance. It 
— have been a very nice thing for us to 
t it, but it would certainly have been 
5. wind for somebody else close by. 
( hter.) And when you have le pray- 
7 wind from all of 2 
and people at war praying that each side may 
win, why even the Almighty Himself cannot 
answer prayers like that. (Laughter). We 
must be believing, and we must be reason- 
able, and be sincere in these prayers of ours. 
That is all I want to say about these two 
heads, because I want to tell you something 
about the effects of the Gospel out yonder 
amongst the heathen. About 22 years next 
December, I was, as has been described by a 
rather hic outspoken writer, taken by 
the 41. the trousers and pitched on to 
an island to learn the language and improve 
the people. (Laughter.) It is a very 
interesting thing, I can tell you—(laughter) 
—to acquire these languages and reduce them 
to writing. There is a degree of satisfaction, 
however, when we have reduced the language 
to writing, and have given them the Gospel 
and have seen the people growing up in 
civilisation around us—I say there is some 
satisfaction in looking back upon fifteen 
or twenty years spent like that. (Hear, 
hear.) We 1 sometimes in the 
Christian World of some of you people 
in this country after you have had 
twenty years of faithful labour there 
is a recognition of that labour, and to 
show how successful you have been you are 
resented with an electro teapot. (Laughter.) 
tis a very satisfactory thing, I dare say, 
to receive these presents—the fact is, our 
people have not got teapots and ink- 
stands; and if they had they would be 
afraid to give them to us, because they 
would be afraid you might think we were 
movable. (Laughter.) However, as I 
say, it is a very interesting thing, reducing 


a fou 


I remember 


expected to be very enthusiastic about a gentleman saying to me a little while ago, 


uny society unless he is satisfied that that 
society is well conducted. Now I do not mind 
confessing to you that there was a time 
when I, in company with some of 
my brethren, thought that 
have been a little better than it was; but 
then about eight years ago I was brought 
into close contact withithem. You will remem- 
ber when I came home to get the little 
steamer and the ——ů from the new 
Congo mission. Being on the ship committee, 


I managed to come into close contact with the 


work of the Mission House. I saw a number of 
the directors, and formed a personal acquaint- 
ance with them, and my experience has been 


rhaps it might | 


you have got to make their language.“ 


| pronouns here. 


this: that I believe there is not a society in 


the world better conducted 


London Missionary Society. (Applause.) 


than the 


1 think there is a deep debt of gratitude | 


that we owe to these London business 


men like our chairman here—(applause)— 


who devote so much of their precious 
time to the committees. It is not easy work 
at the Mission House; if 1 do not believe in 
it it is because I do not know it, and these 
wen, they come to the Mission House, and 
devote the best of their time—they become 
acquainted with all the different sections of 


find ourselves among those whom He will the mission field, and we owe them a debt of 
gatber near Himself to give them an eternal | gratitude, for that is a large subscription to 


inheritance! (Applause.) 


the London Missionary Society. 


(Hear, | Lord's Prayer. 


„Of course when you go out to these people 
le 
said They have an active voice, I suppose.”’ 
„es, I said, “a very active one, indeed.” 
He said, Do you give them a passive voice ? ” 
„Well,“ I said, it would be the first thing 
we should give them if we could when we land 
amongst these noisy savages,” but the fact is 
we have not got to give them any- 
thing at all. Many of you are quite 
mistaken on this subject; they have a lan- 
guage and a grammar, and that isa great 
deal better than ours in some respects, You 
have not got your inclusive and exclusive 
They have one pronoun for 
including the people spoken to, and another 
for excluding them, and they have the dual 
number, and they have no less than seven 
words for the pronoun “ yon.“ They havea 
Court language and a common language— 
these cannibals, | mean. I consider one of | 
the strongest arguments that can be used to 
show that the nativesare going down and not 
coming up may be derived from the language 
of the people. Their langu ure’ shows that they 
must have been in a higher position than 
they are now. ‘The chiefs talk to the people 
in the common language, and use another | 
when they speak among themselves, And, 
suppose I give you the first sentence of the 
In the common languag: it 


ple were present; you in imagination to an island where they 


are cannibals and heathens, and then takin 
you to another where they have receive: 
the Gospel, say twenty or thirty years. I 
remember when I visited Erromanga on my 
way to my station. We had anchored in the 
bay, and my wife and myself went to spend 
a night or two with Mr. and Mrs. Gordon, who 
were then living on a hill. They had gone 
up there and built a small, weather-board 
house, in order to get away from fever and 
ague. We stood on the baloony of that little 
house one night, and remember gazing upon 
a never-to-be-f tten scone. It was one of 
those ti nights you seldom see in this 
country. The moon had come forth like a 
fair shepherdess, with her flock of stars, and 
there the mountain peaks were rising one 
over another, in their silent and solema 
grandeur. Down in the valley there wasa 
cannibal village, and as we stood there to- 
gether, two missionaries and their wives, the 
representatives of God, the messengers of 
— and truth and love in a lan like that, 
ere came up from the valley below screams 
from a woman that I shall never forget. 
They came up the hill, they rose and echoed 
amongst the hills, and sent a thrill of horror 
to our souls. We felt, Here is God in 
nature, but there is the devil in man, and 
at the bottom of those lovely hills, mingling 
even with the murmuring of the stream, there 
were the songs of these people at the can- 
nibal feast, and the beating of the drums, 
and all that abomination going on that we 
are familiar with in New Guinea. People 
talk to me about letting the heathens alone. 
Why, my friends, you do not know what you 
are talking about. (Applause.) Try and 
picture to Bee yon hg such a scene as was 
witnessed night. It was enough to make 
a man feel that there was a darkness 
around him that might be felt. And then 
we visited another island, and as soon as 
ever the ship was aighted there went a thrill 
of joy through the island, and messengers 
flew from vil to — and the people 
were assembling in their holiday cloth: 1, and 
when our boat touched the beach they picked 
it up, and all in it, and carried us half way up 
to the mission house. (Laughter.) There 
they were, smiling faces, nicely clothed, 
clean villages, well-built churches, and large 
ones, too, crowded congregations, glorious 
singing—and they know how to sing out 
yonder—what a change! I remember going 
into one of those churches. It was like goin 
into a laundry ; there were clothes lines al 
along the place, and garments fearfully and 
won orfulls made, some of them. (Laughter. ) 
I said “* What does all this mean?’ Oh,“ 
it was said, we have just had our May 
meetings ; these are the contributions of the 
people.” (Laughter.) They have not any 
money; they give what they have got—yes, 
and they give the best they have got; they 
give the best of the young men to the insti- 
tution, and they are trained to go down as 
pioneer teachers, and they give the best of 
their time to religious instruction, and the 
best of their property to send the Gospel 
to the heathen. It is a wonderful trans- 
formation that takes place in the course 
of 20 or 30 years; you can scarcely realise 
it. Why, look out upon the South Sea 
Islands. Our chairman referred to the fact 
that they are almost self-supporting. There 
are several missions out there that are quite 
self-supporting. The Samoans have been celv- 
brating the Jubilee—fifty years since the 
Gospel was intr: xluced to Samoa. Forty years 
ago they did not.require a pennyworth of your 
English goods, and now the imports are over 
£200,000 a-year. There is one group of is- 
lands where they have their own schools and 


colleges; they have their own laws; they 
have, also, so far advanced in civilisation 
that they have a national debt—(laughter)— 
so that you see how the Gospel makes pro- 
gress out in these places. (Renewed laughter.) 
When you hear of the diffienlties of the work 
in India and China, and places of that sort, 


and when fyou find that the Gospel makes 


more rapid progress in places like the South 

Seas and Madayasear, you are apt to think 

the natives are ready to receive us with ope) 
(Continued on Page 108+.) 
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THE BASUTO WAR. 


Sm Bartite Frere has been recalled, and in 
bodily presence is now in England, enjoying the 
congratulations of sympathetic Imperialists and the 
approbation of the Queen. But his spirit still 
rules at the Cape, and has plunged the colony in 
what we are sure is a disgraceful, and we fear 
will be a disastrous, war. Would that it were as 
easy to recall his spirit as his person, his policy as 
himself. The news from Basutoland is sad and 
shameful in the extreme. We are being dragged 
into a war with a loyal and obedient tribe, who 
have been up to this time proud of the position 
of our subjects; and now, in spite of ourselves, 
we shall either have to fight and conquer them 
swiftly, or all South Africa will be in a blaze. 
We are not sure that it is not in a blaze already. 
We look forward with the greatest anxiety to the 
detailed news which the next mail may bring. The 
success of Colonel Carrineton at Mafeting relieves 
us of our most pressing anxieties ; but things are in 
such a critical condition that we may hear at any 
moment of a great calamity which may compel us 
to hasten to the help of our self-willed colonists, 
and rescue them from the consequences of their cruel 
folly, of which two Colonial Secretaries have solemnly 
warned them; or else we must see the homes of 
civilisation, which with sore toil and pain we have 
planted in the wilderness, trampled by triumphant 
savages in the dust. And it is all one man’s work. 
Sir BaRTLR FRERE is the author of this Basuto War, 
and all the bloodshed and misery which inevitably 
must follow in its steps. We do not say that he is 
not in sympathy with the leaders of the colony ; 
unhappily he is. The true problem which the 
colonists have to solve is how to live with the 
Basutos, and other native tribes around them, as 
free and independent communities. The Basutos 
have been making progress, and developing many 
of the fruits of civilisation under our rule, and were 
but lately the most loyal of our dependents. The 
problem which Sir BARTLR FRERE and the colonists 
have set themselves to solve is how to humble and 
break the native tribes, and make them incapable 
of developing anything at all. The Basutos are too 
independent and self-respectful to give up what 
they have won and relapse into the condition of 
docile and timid serfs of the Colony; and hence 
what we fear will prove a bloody and destructive 
war. 

We are doing in South Africa precisely what we 
have been trying to doin Afghanistan ; but happily 
the enterprise was stopped in time, though not 
before we had suffered much harm and loss. We 
set ourselves in our imperial might, and for our 
imperial safety, to reduce Afghanistan to the condi- 
tion of a dependency ; we are doing the same thing 
at the Cape. Zulus and Basutos were to be made 
incapable of menacing our security; and then, and 
then only, our imperial jealousy would be appeased 
and our imperial tranquillity assured. Like some 
of old, of whom — things are written in the 
prophetic Word, we must ‘ Dwell alone in the 
midst of the land.“ Free neighbours we cannot 
tolerate ; all around us must own our supremacy, 
or be struck by our superior power to the dust. 
And the formidable part of the matter is that this 
is a deliberate scheme of policy which very able 
men among us advocate, and are continually 
urging us to pursue. Sir Bartte Frere, to do 
him justice, is the reverse of a blood- 
thirsty and mischief-making man by nature, 
and yet he has made more mischief than 
any other satrap of his time. He is a man 
of Christian principle and habit, and yet, through 


this craze about our imperial position and duties, 


he has dragged us, against our will, against our 
convictions, against the clearest previsions of the 
end of the way in which he was leading us, into a 
series of the most un-Christian enterprises that we 
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have been guilty of for generations; and he has 
inflicted a stain on the Christian name which it 
will take long years to wash away. Ha bus. the 
enterprises have been terribly costly in blood and 
treasure, and have been the reverse of brilliant 
successes. As if the judgment of heaven were 
against us, this cruel and selfish — in Afghan- 
istan and in South Africa has inflicted upon us in 
two continents the most humbling reverses which 
have befallen our arms in this generation—reverses 
which our best commanders and our bravest troops 
have with difficulty repaired. Perhaps these humi- 
liating passages in our military history will, in the 
long run, like many another calamity, have benign 
ministries to our moral culture and progress as a 
people, and may save us, by setting us on more 
Christian courses, still graver catastrophes in the 
future. 

The last news from Basutoland, as we have 
said, relieves us of our most pressing anxiety, and 
that is all. We cannot suppose that a brave and 
strong tribe like the Basutos, whose blood is tho- 
roughly up, will be so discomfited by this serious 
check as to abandon their hostile attitude, espe- 
cially as their neighbours are making common 
cause with them. The country of the Jambookies, 
who have joined the insurgents, is a very wild and 
rugged district, and is said to be peculiarly suited 
for a guerilla war, which would soon tire out the 
little bands whom the colony can bring into the 
field. The success of Colonel CARRINGTON may 
have the happy effect of limiting the area of the 
war by preventing the tribes who lie farther afield 
from joining; but we have not much hope of its 
having any direct or strong result on the natives 
already in the field. It is some comfort that the 
telegraph has brought us so quickly this news of 
Colonel CARRINGTON’S success, or the gravest appre- 
hensions would have been entertained as to his 
safety until the arrival of the next mail. We still 
await news of Colonel Baytey at Maseru, who is 
happily well supplied with provisions, but who, 
when the last accounts left, was closely beset, and 
any calamity to his force would more than counter- 
2 the advantage which Colonel CanRINdTON 
has gained at Mafeting. How true were Sir 
Garnet WOLSELEY’s previsions, when he wrote to 
Sir M. Hicks Brach, Should the Basutos take up 
arms on this question of disarmament, they will 
probably be joined by other natives from all quar- 
ters, there being a community of interests between 
all on this subject.“ The Basutos who have 
worked in the colony, as a matter of course, are 
brought back again with them ; and at the diamond 
fields and at the railway works, guns were actually 
forced on them by the authorities. And yet the 
mere possession of arms is regarded by the 
Colonial Government and their champion, Sir 
Bartre Frere, as the sign of a hostile dis- 
position, and the menace of a formidable re- 
bellion before long. We had better formulate 
in one sentence the idea which is behind all these 
apprehensions, and the tyrannous cruelties in which 
such apprehensions never fail to fruit. Rifles are 
the weapons of Christians, and any savage who 
owns a rifle threatens the Christians, and must be 
disarmed or shot down. The policy of the disarma 
ment of the Basutos has been distinctly condemned 
by the highest authorities both in Africa and 
1 and it would be bare 1 — to leave the 
colonials to face the storm which they have raised, 
and to reap the fruits of the dragons’ teeth that they 
have sown. But, unhappily, they know that gene- 
rous England would never — her self-willed 
children in their extremity, and they discount our 
certain aid. There is something which may be 
brought to bear, perhaps, in the suggestion of the 
Spectator, that if we have to send Imperial troops 
to help them, or rather to save them, they should 
be made to pay every farthing of the cost. 


CORRUPT CONSTITUENCIES. 


THE revelations gradually extorted by the Elec- 
tion Commissions are odious and disgusting ; but 
there is nothing in them that need shake our faith 
in the ultimate triumph of purity. On the con- 
trary, the circumstances and the customs favour- 
able to corruption are becoming so manifest under 
the inquiries at present conducted, that we may 
almost congratulate ourselves upon the opportune- 
ness of discoveries which must suggest salutary 
preventive measures to be embodied in the ex- 
pected supplementary Reform Bill. Those, if any, 
who expected that the ballot would abolish bribery, 
must needs be disappointed; but they may at least 
have the comfort of noting that corruption has been 
driven to more indirect methods, a more uncertain 
operation, and a more intolerable expenditure. If 
there are any enthusiasts who believed bribery to 
be confined to one party, they must be painfully 
undeceived. But it may be some consolation to 
observe that this political baseness is most rife 
precisely where municipal activity and real conflict 


of opinion are most stagnant. Pharisaic Britons 
who have given thanks that we are not as other 
nations, oreven as those unblushing Yankees, may 
well feel humiliated. But they may find a more 
modest national pride in the evidence afforded that 
the growth of our political life has at least engen- 
dered public opinion which will not tolerate these 
abuses, but will insist on such reforms as shall, at 
= rate, diminish the facilities for resorting to them. 

t is not for us to anticipate the reports of the 
Commissioners, still less to impute personal dis- 
honour from fragmentary incidents in an unfinished 
inquiry. But the fact of deliberate and organised 
corruption in several boroughs is already so clear 
that it would be affectation to ignore it; and the 
forms it has assumed are suggestive enough for poli- 
ticians, without waiting for judicial conclusions as 
to corporate or individual responsibility. The 
case of Oxford has naturally attracted the most 
attention, not that it has been worse than other 
constituencies, but because it derives a reflected 
lustre from the University, and because honourable 
names have been, more than elsewhere, mixed u 
in the inquiry. Careless men will sympathise with 
the misfortune of the Chichele Professor, whose 
dropped letter has been far more widely read than 
any other writings he is likely to produce. To it 
we are indebted for a striking illustration of the 
influence expected from the clergy at election 
times. Two clergymen are reckoned as worth 
a hundred additional votes. If this is anything 
like the ordinary rate of parson power, hysteric 
fears of a revolutionary democracy may well find 
comfort in the institution which assigns at least 
one cultured gentleman to every parish,to look 
after its manners. What the democracy may 
have to saytosuch an institution is another ques- 
ticn. On the face of it, it does seem rather hard 
to have to pay an army of canvassers to oppose 
our dearest wishes. We all know the advantages 
of a drag on the wheel; but the House of Lords 
was supposed to serve that purpose, and surely the 
pace of democracy is not so swift, nor the path 
of progress so smooth and easy, asto require some 
20,000 drags to be provided at the public expense. 
Liberal clergymen, of course, are to be met with. 
But, on the whole, we incline to think that the 
Chichele Professor's friends are typical. And 
„political Dissenters, whom iteration of abuse 
has made almost ashamed of theinselves, would do 
well to reckon up the parson power in their neigh- 
bourhoods before they consent to effacement. 
Another suggestion gleaned from the wandering 
epistle of the Chichele Professor is the remarkable 
faith in the power of filthy lucre exhibited some- 
times by the dignitaries of unworldly professions. A 
clergyman or a University Professor would seem to 
have incitements or temptations to unduly ideal 
views of life. We should expect to find in them 
amiable enthusiasts ready to do battle against 
mundane wrongs with no other arms than those of 
logic and love. But such is not apparently the 
danger of Oxford. The Chichele Professor readily 
believed the assurance he received that the fight 
must collapse unless they could provide £500 over 
the Carlton £3,000.” It is pleasing, however, to 
note that, notwithstanding this vague, and perhaps 
childlike, belief in the power of money, unworldly 
simplicity still sanctifies the professorial chair. 
For the Professor assured the Commissioners ‘‘ he 
had no idea” that the ‘‘money was to be used other- 
wise than for legal purposes; it did not strike him 
that there was anything improper going on at the 
last election, and he had no idea that money was 
used in the way it had been according to the 
evidence.” No; £3,500, in addition to other sums 
at the back of this, seemed a very natural expendi- 
ture for a borough of the size of Oxford. 

Professor Burrows’ simplicity was of course en- 
tively unaffected. Butsurely it is high time that such 
a condition of mind should become impossible. It 
ought now to be recognised, once for all, that no- 
thing like £5,000 or £6,000 can possibly be required 
for a purely conducted contest in a borough like 
Oxford; and the very fact that such sums are 
being raised, or are declared necessary, should 
excite the suspicion of all honourable members of 
the party. The carnival of extravagance revealed 
in most of these inquiries is absolutely inconsistent 
with purity. Messengers with no messages to take, 
canvassers without districts, committee rooms 
where no one meets, are often, tocommon sense, 
as clear signs of corruption as the passage of coin 
into the voter’s hand. We cannot help thinking 
there are cases in which it ought not to be so easy 
for agents and candidates notoriously aware of 
such things to get off scot-free as they do. To 
wait for universal moral elevation is a tedious 
process, and there is a good deal to be 
said for the proposal to forbid all paid can- 
vassing, or at any rate to disfranchise for the 
purpose of any particular election every voter 
who, in any manner whatever, is paid for his ser- 
vices, however legal and necessary those services 


may be. Some such measure, together with the 


closing of public-houses on the day of election—at 

rate, during the hours of polling—would make 
bri and treating more difficult. But our best 
hope hes in the direction of such an arrangement: 
of constituencies as should make these practices 
obviously futile. The cases now under examina- 
tion are uniformly those of boroughs in which 
either the municipal life is decayed and stagnant, 
or else political organisation and free debate are 
paralysed by the cold shadow of some effete 
anachronism. The Sandwich boroughs are a speci- 
men of the first kind, Oxford of the second, and 
Canterbury, perhaps, of both. For the first evil 
there is no 1 Bost! short of disfranchise- 
ment. And there ought to be the less hesitation 
about this, inasmuch as the forthcoming Reform 
Bill will commute the penalty into that of absorp- 
tion in larger constituencies. The cases of Oxford 
and Chester are more difficult. The area of the 
constituency in Chester, however, might bo en- 
larged. othing but disestablishment of the 
Church will save Oxford from the dangers to which 
it is exposed by the reckless and desperate party 
passion of ecclesiastics. 


THE SCEPTICISM OF THE AGE. 


Tux complaint which has been sometimes heard, 
that the sittings of the Congregational Union are 
taken up with unprofitable discussions, will hardly 
be made of thé meetings just brought to a conclu- 
sion at Birmingham. From the sermon of Mr. 
Eustace Conper to the papers on Scepticism read 
on Friday, the time of the ministers and delegates 
was occupied with matters not only of high, but of 
immediate and practical, interest. It is surely a 
“sign of the times” that within the last twelve 
months, after two episcopal charges had been de- 
voted almost entirely to the spread of unbelief, the 
Church Congress, and after it the Congregational 
Union, should have found in this same fact the 
fitting subject of their profoundest and most solicitous 
deliberations. Mr. Conpger virtually, though not 
formally, brought the whole subject forward when 
he so luminously placed in the foreground 
of his sermon the distinction between those 
two orders of Divine truth equally contained 
within the Gospel, one set of which lay within 
the power of man to discover, and the other set 
which man never could have discovered unless 
they had been distinctively and authoritatively 
communicated. It may truly be said that, with- 
out reference express or implied to this distinction, 
some of the most remarkable phenomena of the 

resent’ day can be but imperfectly understood, 

y purifying the original intuitions of humanity, 
by restoring essential points of view which had 
been lost, by bringing scattered truths around their 
true centres, as well as by purging the spiritual 
vision and opening the gates of light, Christianity 
has restored to mankind as a fruitful possession a 
body of truth, of which it had failed to make any 
use or even to apprehend the meaning until the 
coming of Him who is the Truth. Now, 
when we hear of one public teacher after 
another who has renounced the doctrines of 
the incarnation and the resurrection and the 
supernatural generally, while still calling Curisr 
his master, the meaning is that he accepts 
Christianity as so much light upon subjects properly 
and in their own nature within human ken, albeit 
not actually perceived before Curist, while 
rejecting those truths which lay altogether 
outside the range of human thought, undis- 
coverable by any human intuition, and which 
could become known to us only by a posi- 
tive and Divine impartation—known, that is, by 


mean of an authoritative declaration. The apostles, 


however, made no distinction between the authe- 
ritativeness of these two sets of truth, which for thei 
were inseparable, but proclaimed both with earnest 
and unhesitating confidence. The difference thus 
discriminated is too fundamental to have escaped 
the notice of any reflecting mind, but Mr. Conner 
has done well to place it in the strong light cast 
upon it in his sermon. It toyches cardinal ques- 
tions of that theological ‘‘method”’ which is be- 
coming so important to religious teachers, and to 
hearers also, if they but knew it, at the present 
day, and on which — the question whether we 
have in Christianity a real religion, or only one 
more philosophy? Mr. Conver holding that in 
the Gospel we have a revelation of new and 
blessed relations between Gop and man which have 
been not only revealed, but brought about by the 
only-begotten Son of Gop, consistently holds that 
this Gospel cannot be modified to suit the chang- 
ing tastes of any age, but must be preached in its 
simplicity to every creature that is under heaven. 
But now, supposing that he is right, here is a fact 
of the utmost importance. In England, this 
favoured land, and in this nineteenth century, doubt 
and distrust as to the authority of the Christian 
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revelation prevail to an extent which is causing 
Christian patriots to feel the utmost anxiety for the 
belief of the next generation. The paper read by 
Dr. Kexnepy at the Birmingham meeting turned 
on the question, “ Has Christianity anything to 
fear?” The answer is plaig. The fear of Christi- 
anity is like the mourning of Racne “for her 
children,” and she cannot be comforted if they 
“are not.“ Mr. Raprorp Txomson, who offered 
his hearers a kind of survey of the religious 
belief of England, tells us that our farmers 
and their labourers, the merchants of our great 
cities, and the shopkeepers of country towns, ‘‘ seem 
little affected by the waves of unbelief ;’’ but seeing 
that these are also the classes least accessible to 
intellectual influences, there is not much comfort 
in the assurance, especially when we are further 
informed that the classes most affected by the 
same influence are University and professional 
men and their families, and the artisans in our 
large industrial centres of population.“ Facts like 
those brought forward in Mr. Raprorp THomson’s 
paper cannot be too carefully noted, for the Church 
will do nothing while it dwells in epicurean ease, 
and at present it is very far indeed from realis- 
ing the danger in which unbelief is placing the 
souls which it is its office to win for CEnntsr. 
The questions which pressed most upon the minds 
of the speakers at Birmingham were, How may 
this wide extent of doubt be best estimated? 
How has it been caused? What should be the temper 
and attitude of the Christian Church towards those 
most affected by it? And by what means are its 
destructive influences to be counteracted? As to 
the prevalence of the evil, it will be necessary to 
discriminate its degrees, and to distinguish be- 
tween scepticism and infidelity, and again be- 
tween scepticism and mere weakness or unsettle- 
ment of faith. Many men are simply puzzled, 
brought to a stand, by having forced upon them ques- 
tions which they are not prepared by training and 
habits of thought to deal with. Others, who may 
have gone further at times, have only passing moods 
of doubt, and believe at heart, though too 
prone to dwell upon the uncertain to the neglect 
of the certain. It would be a misfortune if the 
Church passed from culpable indifference to an 
exaggerated apprehension of the evil. For prac- 
tical purposes, however, it is important to remember 
that even that low degree of unbelief which 
consists in regarding ‘all questions as ‘ open” 
is sufficient to neutralise the force of all 
appeal on the ground of the authority of 
religion. As to the causes of the present unbelief, 
it is satisfactory to find the speakers at Birming- 
ham all declining to trace them to a desire to 
find an apology for gross vice and sin. It does 
not follow, however, that the most powerful of 
those causes are not essentially and profoundly 
moral. It will not, we believe, be disputed that 
the faith of this age in revelation has been 
weakened by nothing so much as by the currency 
of views which, however various in their detail 
and origin—appearing now as absolute reign of 
law, now as a theory of evolution, now as 
speculative Pantheism—agree in representing 
what Theists have been accustomed to call the 
creation, as something quite different—as an 
original, self-contained, and elf-suflicing whole, 
not, therefore, dependent upon a personal and 
ever-present Gop. Nor can it be necessary, in ad- 
dressing those who regard the relation of man to 
Gop as that on which his character depends and 
in which all his other relations have their ground, 
and who hold that the denial of this primary and 
fundamental relation is of the very essence of 
sin, to show how predisposed the mind of every age 
must be to welcome a theory which offers to release 
man from all sense —— To ignore 
this strong connection between the quasi-scientific 
theories of the day and the secret, though perhaps 
unconscious, wish of so many hearts would, we 
venture to think, be to place ourselves outside the 
conditions under which the phenomena before us 
are to be explained. We live inan age when the 
human mind, having achieved great results in the 
domain of science, is elated to a higher degree of 
self-confidence. 
the merely human consciousness of the age was 
excited and exalted, and became almost Pagan in 
its pride of independence, so now science is mimis— 
tering to the same false freedom of self-exultation, 
and religion cannot but suffer for a time. 

The practical aspects of the question were dealt 
with at Birmingham more directly by Mr. Wurre 
in his paper on ‘The Method and Spirit in 
which the Sceptical Tendency should be ap- 
proached,” than by any other speaker. Mr. 
Wurrn is exceedingly anxious that Christians 
should not falsify the cause committed to them by 
any unjust or unkind treatment of those who are 
in mental or spiritual difficulty. There is some- 
thing behind the doubt which we detect, something 


deeper than the question which rises to the lips, and | 


Just as at the Revival of Letters is not yet forgotten. Lord Hovauroy, to whom the 


Austrian Crown Princes confiled that, under certain 


it is to that we have to find our way. Many 
Christians get frightened, fretful, and fidgety in 
resence of doubt, because their own belief 
as so little depth and reality. This, we take it, is 
in part, at least, what Mr. Ware has in view, 
when he declares that the scepticism which it is 
worth our while to consider, pervades the church- 
going community almost as much as the non- 
church-going.”” Men who ought to be Christians 
hesitate and doubt, because instead of having had 
Curist set before them as He is, full of compassion 
for sinners and mourners, they have had to listen 
to the artificial requirements of modern Chris- 
tianity. The net result of Mr. Wirn's argument, 
if we have correctly apprehended his meaning, is shat 
we must learn to seize upon what is essential and 
eternal in the Gospel, whatever may become of 
the forms and accidental circumstances which we 
have been accustomed to associate with it. 
But the essential in the Gospel—it is Curist, 
none other, nothing else. Mon want Him as 
much now in their sin and sorrow as they 
did before they heard of the potency and pro- 
mise which inhere in atoms. Ministers, and 
even deacons, must be careful to understand, not 
only the age, but the temper of their Master, and 
be patient and sympathetic. The rationalism of 
orthodoxy must — to restrain itself. 
The theological discontent which refuses to ‘‘ know 
in part or“ see through a glass darkly’’ must 
submit itself to repentance and conversion, and in 
statements of doctrine the chief concern of religious 
teachers must be to preserve and present intact 
those essential elements of the truth which are 
correlative to the wants of the soul. On all hands 
we see bruised reeds which Curist assuredly would 
not break, and smoking flax which He would not 
quench. Men who believe clearly can be patient, 
calm, charitable, hopeful, as no others can. When 
the spirit of fear, with all its inconsistencies and in- 
sincerities, has been cast out, then those who are 
now wavering will be quick to discern the aug- 
mented strength of the Church, and will rally to 
its consecrated banner. 


“Perripy” is an ugly word, but it is being freely 
used in reference to the Porte’s engagemen‘ to sur- 
render Dulcigno. Perhaps, however, the unconscion- 
able delay in the preliminary arrangements is only due 
to the incurable Turkish habit of waiting for some- 
thing to tarn up. Clearly the European Concert in 
respect to other provisions of the Treaty of Berlin is 
broken up, but the Porte is, we should think, grievously 
mistaken if it believes tiat its recent solemn engagement 
can be evaded. Montenegro is required, before Dul- 
cigno is surrendered, to sign a convention agreeing to 
maintain the status quo to the east of Lake Scutari, to 
guarantee the rights of the Mahomedan population, 
and to maintain the Turkish flag. The first and 
third of these conditions have been rejected, and we are 
told that negotiations are proceeding with favourable 
results.” The international squadron, however, remains 
at Cattaro. Any way, the patience of the Montenegrins 
is likely to be sorely tried before they obtain peaceable 
possession of the little port assigned to them by the 
Treaty of Berlin. 


Still greater patience will need to be exercised by the 
Greeks before they obtain the large portions of Thessaly 
and Epirus, the cession of which was “ recommended” 
by the recent Berlin Conference; for the French 
Government, who were foremost in pressing this claim, 
have distinctly notified that they are not prepared to 
coerce the Turks. The King and Queen have been 
received with much enthusiasm on their return to 
Athens after their visit to the European Courts. Though 
his subjects are in a very warlike mood, King 
Georae will not advise them to take action this 
year, but we shall hear more of his views on the opening 
of the Chambers. 


— -— — 


All the Great Powers, though several of them are 
anxious to be quiescent as to action, seem to be haunted 
by the spectre of the Eastern Question, and evidently 
do not expect the “Sick Man” at Constantinople to 
last long. The recent escapade of the Prince Ropobrn 


conceivable circumstances, Austria would desire to 
extend her dominion as far as Salonica, has been 
obliged to minimise the effect of the statement by 
saying that the reference was to an ultimate solu- 
tion of the Eastern Question, and that the Prince 
is not a practised diplomatist. It is, however, 
clear that Mr. GLAD3TONE’s celebrated expression, 
„Hands off,” was not mistimed as applied to the ambi- 
tion of the Vienna Government. Lord Hovsarown has 
taken occasion to reiterate his own personal opinion— 
“and in contradiction to the views of my political 
chief, that England should look to Austrian preponder- 
ance in the Balkan Peninsula, and, in the calamitous 
event of the collapse of the Turkish Empire, on the 


Bosphorus itself, as the best security for Europe and 
civilisation.” Heaven forbid such a calamity! Schemes 
for the partition of Turkey among the central European 
Powers are certainly discussed in influential diplomatic 
coteries, but are not likely to be boldly avowed so long 
as Mr. GLADSTONE remains Prime Minister of England. 


The Czar has at.present other cares besides the 
Eastern Question, though the interests of Montenegro, 
his protégé, are never lost sight of. Contrary to the 
wishes of the Imperial family, his Majesty was recently 
privately married to the Princess DoldOROUR t. Should 
the CZAREWITCH, who has gone to Livadia, consent to 
the proposal for recognising that lady’s children as 
Princes of the Blood, it is said that the Emperor will 
appoint him co-regent, transfer to him the reins of 
government, and himself reside permanently in his 
palace in the Crimea. This arrangement would pro- 
bably be followed by a change in Russian policy, not 
so much in foreign affairs as in domestic government. 
Liberal constitutional concessions are expected from 
the CZAREw Tron whenever he becomes, virtually or 
nominally, the head of the State. 


The reports prevalent last week of the early prose- 
cution of the leaders of the Irish Land League for 
conspiracy, have not been authoritatively confirmed. 
Indeed, the reply of Mr. Forster to the invitation to a 
banquet at Armagh does not indicate that recourse 
will readily be had to any such policy, for the Chief 
Secretary remarks that, before exceptional legisla- 
tion is applied to Ireland, the resources of those 
constitutional powers which suffice for the good govern- 
ment of Great Britain should be tried even to exhaus- 
tion. Evidently the right hon. gentleman is not in so 
great a panic as some of his landlord advisers. Still 
the situation is bad enough, and apparently the 
terrorism which bas prevailed in certain districts knows 
no abatement. To Mayo and Galway the Government 
have now added Kerry as a county which it is formally 
declared to be in a state of disturbance and without an 
adequate police force. In addition to the customary 
acts of violence, another assassination is recorded. At 
Kurckaus, a man named Downey, who was driving Mr. 
HutTcuHins, a landlord and agent, has been shot dead, 
in place of his master, by a man who disappeared. 
The Government have offered £1,000 reward, but 
there is as little probability that the murderer will 
be detected in this case as in that of Lord Mountmor- 
RES. The land meetings continue, though on a small 
scale, and Mr. PARNELL has again put in a public ap- 
pearance. His speech at the Longford meeting was 
particularly cautious, though he reiterated his desire to 
destroy landlordism in Ireland as the chief prop of 
English rule, after which they would go in for legisla- 
tive independence. Mr. PARNELL thinks he may be 
prosecuted next month, by which time he hopes Ireland 
will be so organised as to do without him. 


THE BURIALS ACT. 


Tue Carlisle Diocesan Conference, at their meeting on the 
7th inst., adopted with a modification a resolution propored 
by the Bishop of the diocese : “ Whilst regretting the change 
made in the law of burial, this conference desires to express 
an earnest hope that the provisions of the new law may be 
so considerately used and applied by all parties concerned 
as to preserve the peace and goodwill which have hitherto 
subsisted in the parishes of this diocese.” The Rev. C. M. 
Preston spoke of the Bill as being contrary to the terms of 
Magna Charta and a violation of the Eighth Commandment ; 
and Dr. Hayman vented his hostility to the Bishop for the 
support given to the Bill in references to States of imperfect 
civilisation in Europe where “ the embarrassed traveller 
found that the police who ought to protect him were undis- 
tinguishable from the brigands, and totheir dismay they found 
the escort fraternising with the brigands who were demanding 
their money or their lives“ The Bishop expressed the opinion 
that if there was to be a change in the law, the Act was con- 
ceived in as friendly a tone to the Church and its ministers 
as it possibly could be ; and their true interest would be now 
to make the best of it, and endeavour to make it work as 
smoothly, gently, and with as little irritation as possible. 
Rev. W. Jones said he had opposed the Bill while it was a 
Bill; but now that it wasan Act they must either resign 
their livings or carry it out in the fullest manner possible. 
He did not hear that many were going to resign, and he did 
not think it was necessary. 

At the Ripon Diocesan Conference, the Chancellor of the 
diovese read a paper on the“ Present Position of the Church, 
with reference to the Law of Burial.”” He said: “Ina 
diocese where so many separate and district parishes for 
ecclesiastical purposes have been constituted, it may be 
worth noting that by 19 and 20 Vict., c. 104 (Lord Bland- 
ford’s Act), s. 15, the incumbent of every new parish has 
sole and exclusive cure of souls and the exclusive right of 
performing all ecclesiastical offices for the resident inha!i- 
tants therein who shall for all ecclesiastical purposes be 
parishioners thereof,and of no other parish. think the 
right of interment in consecrated ground is within the 
term ecclesiastical purpose.’ No non-parishioner dying out 
of the parish has a right to be buried in the churchyard, 
except in the very rare case of his being able to establish a 
prescriptive right to a vault or to show a faculty, and itis 
most unlikely that any faculty in exis‘ence should be in 
such general terms. No so-called purchase is of any avail 
without a faculty, but the incumbent and churchwardens 
may permit the burial of non-parishioners. Under this 
Act I can see no illegality in extending the permission to 
Nonconformists, with all the liberty as to form of service 
given by the Act; andI think the spirit of the Act should 
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be carried out by making no difference between Churchmen 
and Nonconformists in granting such permission.“ Rev. 
H. D. Cust Nunn asked whether there was anything 
in the Act to prevent their entering burials under this new 
Act at the — of their. The Chancellor said he could see no 
objection to keeping the register in the way suggested; 
but the President expressed the opinion that it would be an 
unwise course to take. Upon other points the Bishop of Ripon 
thus expressed his opinions :—‘“ A question was asked in the 
House of Commons respecting the use of bells, and Mr. 
Osborne Morgan very properly stated that the Act does not 
touch the Church or anything connected with it, and that, 
therefore, there is no power to toll the bell, as is the custom 
to have it tolled in the case of burials with the rites of the 
Church of England. I draw, however, this distinction. Inthe 
case of death the bell is generally tolled on two different occa- 
sions. It is tolled to signify the departure of a soul, and it is 
tolled as a part of the service of the Church. Now, I think we 
should be unwise to refuse the tolling of the bell simply as 
announcing the departure of a soul. I think it would be right 
to allow it then, but I would not allow the bell to be tolled 
in the case of a service conducted by a Nonconformist 
minister. The Act does not warrant it, and the more 
closely we keep within the lines of the Act the better it will 
be. Another question is, Would a clergyman be wise in 
separating one particular portion of his churchyard for 
burials un ler this Act? I say, Certainly not. I can imagine 
nothing more likely to irritate the feelings of Nonconformists 
than an arrangement like that. Take the case of a 
Nonconformist ~hose partner or child has been buried with 
the rites of the Church of England some time past. Another 
member of the family dies. Of course the surviving mem- 
bers will wish that this new interment should take place by 
the side of the other, and to say that this should not be, 
would be an exercise of power on the part of the clergy 
likely to lead to most disastrous contentions, which we could 
not too strongly deprecate. It has been said by some 
clergymen that they will decline to receive the fees. But 
the Act warrants them in receiving them, and I must remind 
you that in the case of an incumbent they are not his 
freehold property. He holds them in trust, and to surrender 
them is to surrender what you have no right to sur- 
render—to part vith a portion of Church property 
which it is your bounden duty to guard.” The Rev. 
H. Bullivant (vicar of Lower Whitley) asked if the 
fees were not due to the clergyman for breaking his 
freehold? If that were so, the clergy would still be justified 
in receiving the fees where the burial was by a Noncon- 
formist minister, Dr. Swabey, said the rev. gentleman, was 
undoubtedly right, but he did not think that, properly 
speaking, any fees were due for 3 service. The 
President, in concluding, expressed the opinion that as the 
Burials Bill had now become law, it was their duty as 
Christian men to carry it out in a spirit of loyalty to the 
Parliament whi h had enacted the law, and conciliation 
towards those whose professed grievance it was the avowed 
object of the Act to relieve. 

‘he Echo says:—‘‘ Three more Bishops have addressed 
their clergy on the subject of the new Burials Act, and each 
of them has counselled loyal and angrudging obedience to 
the law. It is to be regretted that there should be any need 
for such advice; but, as in some cases, clergymen have 
descended to the spiteful littleness of refusing to allow the 
use of the bier or the coffin ropes for any burial not 
conducted by themselves, the Bishop of Oxford has good 
reasons for the cautions given to his clergy against the exhibi- 
tion of so un-Christian a temper. If the rural clergy will only 
take his advice, there is not likely to be much difficulty 
in regard to the non-parishioner question. Nothing could be 
more ungracious than the refusal to allow the burial of a 
non-parishioner, not because he was a non-parishioner, but 
because he was a Nonconformist, and, as the Bishop of 
Oxford urges, where the concession is made as a favour no 
condition of the use of the Church Service should be made. 
The Bishop of Truro reminds the clergy that ‘ retaliation, 
grudge, ill-grace, stinted loyalty, are not in the armour which 
Christ has laid up for His Church.“ What would He call the 
ill-natured refusal of a clergyman to register the burial of a 
Nonconformist ? The law calls it a misdemeanour, and two or 
three cases have already occurred in which the clergy have 
broken the law in this respect. Who is to put the law into 
force? It is hardly likely that the Government will allow a 
few obstinate rural rectors to defy the new law with im- 
punity ; at avy rate, if they do, the men who now violate one 
provision in the Act will soon devise means of violating other 
provisions, and will, we fear, find not a few imitators.” 

The Bishop of Oxford, speaking at the luncheon held in 
connection with the reopening of the Hungerford Parish 
Church, referred to the Burials Act. He said he felt sure 
the clergy would look upon it as the outcome of a series of 
struggles. There would have been no Burials Act required 
but from the fact that Dissenters existed, and he exhorted 
the clergy therefore so to use their personal influence among 
their friends and acquaintances that they might gain the 
goodwill and fellowship of those who thought differently from 
them who were at present outside the Church. He asked 
them to act with forbearance in asserting their authority. 


The annual tripartite conference for the diocese of Bath | 


and Wells was opened on Tuesda 
Lord Arthur Hervey presiding. 

his address urged a loyal — to the new Burials Act, 
and a conciliatory bearing toward Nonconformists. He 
said it would be ungracious to withhold the tolling of the bell 
at a Dissenter’s funeral. There were several other things 
arising out of the Act, such as the consecration of church- 
yards and the closing of burial grounds, but on these he 
would not now touch, as he had reason to believe that there 
would be shortly a meeting of Bishops to concert some com- 
mon action in all dioceses. Thereport of the Parliamentary 
Measures Committee said the whole course of the Burials 
Act mirked the measure as a concession to popular agita- 
tion rather than as founded on the principles of reason or 
justice. A hope was, however, expressed that Churchmen 
would submit courteously and with good grace to its enact- 
ments, while they steadily refused anything which the Act 
did not require. 

Although there is a new cemetery at Skipton, and most 
of the graveyards belonging to places of worship are full 
in the former place, an interment took place in the 
consecrated portion of the Church of England on 
Thurs lay last, which, but for the recent passing of 
the Burials Act, would have been somewhat difficult. The 
funeral in question was of a person named John Thomp- 
son, an old man who died suddenly on Monday week 
just after witnessing the funeral procession of one of his 
old friends. It appeared that Mr. Thompson was a Dis- 
senter, but had lately purchased the site for a grave in the 


at the cathedral city, 
he right rev. prelate in 


Church of England portion of the cemetery. 
of the funeral service was conducted by the Rev. J. Osborn 
in the Dissenters’ chapel, after which the same gentleman 
finished the service at the graveside. The proceedings were 
by orderly. ' 

he Rev. W. J. Morris, minister of Sardis Independent 
Chapel, Pontypridd, officiated at the Rhondda Church of 
England Burial-ground on the occasion of the interment of 
a son of Mr. David Jones, Hopkinstown. Interest attached 
tothe proceedings owing to this being the first burial in 
local Church ground since the passing of the new Act of 
Parliament. he Rev. Bickerton Edwards, vicar, facilitated 
matters with the greatest readiness. On the same day the 
Rev. Mr Jones, Baptist minister, Rhydyfelen, officiated at 
W Cemetery. 

he Rev. T. Kendall, Free Methodist minister of Market 
Rasen, Lincolnshire, received from the Rev. T. W. Mos 
mann, the vicar of West Torrington, an invitation to take 
part with him in a funeral service of a young person whose 
parents are Free Methodists, on Sunday afternoon last. 
To this courteous invitation Mr. Kendall promptly and 
heartily responded. He read the first lesson in the church. 
The vicar officiated at the grave, and then invited the 
mourners and people to re-enter the church to hear an 
address from Mr. Kendall. There was a general compli- 
ance with the request ; the sacred edifice was filled, a hymn 
was sung, and an address was given by the Methodist 
minister. At the close the vicar pronounced the 
benediction. 

At Cardiff New Cemetery, last week, the first interment 
ofa Dissenter in the consecrated portion of the cemetery 
took place. The Rev. J. Cynddylan Jones, minister of 
Great Frederick-street Chapel, officiated, and read a por- 
tion of the Burial Service of the Church of Eng land in the 
Nonconformist chapel, and the concluding portion at the 
grave. 

„ Moderate Churchman” concludes in the Record a 
series of elaborate articles on the “ Burials Bill and ite 
Lessons.” He maintains that th »pen ng ef the church- 
yardsis not a revolution, but simply an enlarging of the 
Church. Almost the only alteration male is in the position 
of the Nonconformists, who, he maintains, have abandoned 
their former standpoint. They have virtually given up 80 
far as the churchyard is concerned their whole disestablizh- 
ment Gospel, accepting in its stead the once-abused 
principle of concurrent endowment. They have widened 
the basis of the Establishment and metamorphosed 
themselves into joint proprietors with Churchmen of 
property held in trust from the State for the performance 
of Christian and orderly services. Disestablishment is 
thus rendered more remote. A movement intended to 
destroy the Church has been overruled to protect it, and 
the assailants of the Establishment have now gone inside 
to protect it. 

Mr. Thomas Watkins, of Alderley-villa, St. George's, 
having lest week lost his youngest child, Mabel Matilda 
Watkins, aged four or five months, intimated his intention 
of having her buried in the family grave in the churchyard 
of St. George's, Gloucestershire, whereupon he received the 
following letter from the vicar :—“ St. George's Vicarage, 
Oct. 7, 1880. Dear Sir,—I am very sorry to hear of the 
death of your baby. You wish tobury it, lam told, in the 
parish churchyard on Saturday next. Of course you are 
aware that I could not have read the Burial Service of the 
Church of England over an unbaptized child previous to the 
passing of the Burials Act, 1880. That Act empowers a 
clergyman to use an alternative service in such cases, such 
service to consist of a passage from the Holy Scriptures and 
8 from the Book of Common Prayer. The service will 

a passage from the Old Testament—2nd Samuel, 12th, 
15th, and 23rd verses, and at the grave the Lord's Prayer 
and the collects for Ist Advent, Innocent’s-day, 6th 
Epiphany, 2nd Lent, with one other prayer, and ‘ The Grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ Knowing that you hold views 
antagonistic to infant baptism, I am assuming that your 
child is unbaptized. If, however, I am mistaken, you will, 
perhaps, kindly inform me, when of course I should read 
the ordinary service.—I am, yours faithfully, A. R. D. 
FLausnrap. Mr. Thomas Watkins.“ Mr. Watkins, feel- 
ing a repugnance to the “ alternative service,” replied that 
under the circumstances he should avail himself of the new 
Burial Laws Amendment Act. The vicar accepted the 
notice, and the Rev. W. Lance, minister of the Congrega- 
tional chapel at Russell Town, having been communicated 
with, readily consented to perform the service. The 
burial took place on Monday afternoon. Mr. Watkins's 
residence is only a few hundred yards from the church, 
and the mourners, headed by the minister, the Rev. W. 
Lance, walked to the churchyard, the coffin being carried 
by members of the family. The service used was that pre- 
pared by the Rev. E. R. Conder. There was a noticeable 
absence of the tolling of the bell, usual at church interments ; 
and though it was tolled at the death cf the child, it was 
stated that application for it to be tolled at the funcral was 
refuse. 

The Bishop of Peterborough has issued a cireular to his 
clergy, strongly urging them to accept the Burials Act with 
the best possible grace. His Lordship says that he feels 
deeply with those who hold that in redressing a little wrong 
a great one has been done, still he considers it the duty of 
the clergy “gently to take that which urgently came.” 

“In view of the impossibility under existing circum- 
stances of consenting to the consecration of any additions to 
our churchyards and cemeteries,“ the Hon. C. S. Wood sug- 
gests that efforts should be directed to “ providing places of 
interment, to be held on private trusts, and, as such, to be 
consecrated for the use of the Church, and to the obtaining 
from the proper ecclesiastical authorities some form for the 
blessing of each grave when interments have to take place in 
unconsecratel ground.“ In order to give an opportunity for 
discussing this subject, it is proposed to hold a meeting 
in London, in November, in St. James’s-hall. 

Mr. H. Fowler, M. P., speaking at a meeting at Wolver- 
hampton, in connection with the annua' meeting of the Con- 
gregational Union, touched upon the Burials Bill, and con- 
gratulated Nonconformists upon its easy working and the 
good results which had already been obtained from it. 

Mr. Lewis Fry, M.P., speaking at a religious gathering at 
Bristol, said he was glad to see the way in which the 
Burials Act was received by those who opposed it. It was 
not difficult to understand the reluctance felt towards it by 
the clergy and the members of the Established Church, but 
there were signs that they were willing to accept it in a 
broad and Christian spirit. He rejoiced to acknowledge the 
utterances of some distinguished prelates of the Church, 
— had been breathed in a broad and very Christian 
sj iit 


The first part | 


The Bishop of Salisbury has addressed a letter to the 
rural deans of his diocese on the subject of the Burials 
Bill. He recommends that the clergy shall not permit the 
tolling of the church bell before or after the funerals of 
Nonconformists, but says that the registration of such inter- 
ments is ordered by the law of the land, and, not being 
sinful, should be complied with. He enjoins upon the clerg 
the importance of enforcing the fees in all cases, — 
sanctions the use of the shorter service. The Bishop con- 
cludes by expressing his willingness to consecrate an 
add:tional patch of land added to churchyards when called 
upon to do so. 

At Teddington, the first Nonconformist funeral under the 
new Act was fixed for Saturday afternoon, the remains to 
be interred being those of a child who had died somewhat 
suddenly on the Sth instant, and whose father is a jobbing 
gardener, named Alfred Hoare. The man being desirous 
that the child should be buried in the family grave, in the 
parish churchyard (which is as yet unenclosed), without the 
rites of the Church of England, under the provisions of the 
recent Act, gave the required notice. An hour or two 
before the time fixed for the funeral, when all arrangements 
were completed, he received from one of the churchwardens 
the following letter :—*“ Teddington, Oct. 16, 1880,—Sir,— 
In accordance with your request I beg to inform you that 
there is no objection to your child being buried in the con- 
secrated portion of the cemetery ; but, as the church- 
yard is full, I am sorry that it cannot take place 
there.— Yours faithfully, Faep. Gro. Turxxx. Mr. Hoare.” 
Mr. Hoare, however, being advised that as the churchyard 
has not been closed by order of the Secretary of State, and 
that it is intended to keep it open, and still to use it, deter- 
mined to challenge the right of the vicar and churchwardens 
to refuse a parishioner access to and use of it, and duly 
appeared at the entrance gate with the coffin containing the 
body of the deceased child, and accompanied by relatives 
and friends, together with Bishop Sugden, of the Reformet 
Church of England, who had undertaken to perform the 
service. No church official was present, and the persons in 
charge of the funeral learned from their own observation 
that there was no grave, a fact which was corroborated by 
the usual gravedigger. The funeral party then took back 
the corpse to the house of Mr. Hoare, who has resolved to 
take the necess.ry steps in vindication of his right as a 
parishioner to have the body interred in the parish church- 
yard. Bishop Sugden writes: “The real poirt is this, 
whether any ecclesiastical officer can still, in spite of the new 
Burials Act, deny a parishioner's right to interment in 
the churchyard, and choose for him a grave in a cemetery 
instead.“ 


— 


AUTUMN. 


= Oat it down; why cumbereth it the ground? "’—Luxe 
xiii. 7. 
AvuTUMN tints come in their season, 
Spring for summer maketh room, 
Fruits and grain securely garnered, 
Tell that winter cometh soon. 


Smiling spring, with vernal showera, 
Sunshine bright and blossoms fair, 
Promiseth that harvest hours 
Shall in autumn crown the year. 


Manhood hath its spring, its summer, 
Autumn sere and winter-time; 
Happy they who wisely garner 
ealth and strength in manhood's prime. 


Oft among luxuriant foliage 
Stands a withered, blighted tree, 
Leafless, branchless, trunk all barkéd, 
Cumberer of the ground to be ! 


He who owns the fair plantation, 
Giveth words that seal its doom— 
„ut it down, why should it cumber 
Space where vigorous life might bloom?“ 


So, amid earth’s human garden, 
Oft a blighted one is found ; 

Leaflets in ite spring-tide promis'd 
Fruit in autumn would abound. 


Like the dew of early morning, 
Leaves and blossoms passed away ; 

Barren left, the scene deforming, 
Cumberer of the ground to stay! 


Mighty Dresser of my vineyard, 
Prune and tend the barren tree! 
"Neath Thy wise, Thy blessed culture, 
It may yet bear fruit to Thee. 
—HAaRRIeETTE A. Noe.-THATCHER. 


Srranar Procrerpinas tn A Cornisu Cuurcu.—A corre. 
spondent of the Daily News writes: — The village of Lau- 
narth Gwennap, in Cornwall, has been the scene of some ex- 
traordinary proceedings within the last few days. The late 
vicar, Mr. Hopgood, who was a hard-working Ritualist, ex- 
changed parishes a year ago with the present vicar, who has 
so utterly failed to attract the people, that occasionally there 
has been no service on Sunday at all. Last Sunday Mr. 
Hopgood returned, and announced his intention of holding 
service, The result was the two vicars attempted to hold 
service simultaneously, the congregation showing their feel- 
ing in the matter by refusing to join in a hymn given out 
by Mr. Hopgood’s successor. Mr. Hopgood remained in the 


| chancel from morning to night, the parishioners supplying 


him with food, and encouraging him to fight it out. In spite 
of the excitement, the services were conducted with con- 
siderable decorum. It is expected that the bishop will inter- 
fere in the matter.” 

Tue Manna Law.—In opening the Lincoln Diocesan 
Conference, the Bishop dwelt chiefly on the law of marriage anil 
divorce. Heargu «1 strongly against the Bill for lewalizinyg 
marriage with a deceased wife's sister, but declared his convic- 
tion that before long England, unless her clergy and lity 
awoke to their duty in reference to the question, would take 
her place in degradation by the side of America and other 
countries where the proportion of divorcee cases was so higa. 
The Deceased W ife’s Sister Pill was the key, he said, to the 
whole position, and if that was lost they surrendered the 
whole fort, and their marriage law would fall into the hands 
of the enemy. 
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arms. It is a great mistake. We have a 
great difficulty in getting at them, and when 
we get at them, we have great difficulty in 
getting them to give up heathenish cus- 
toms and embrace Christianity. They like 
the might dance; and a man prefers 
having half-a-dozen wives to having one, 
because it means half-a-dozen plantations. 
It means, if the man is reduced to one 
wife, that he has to do all the work, and 
he cannot see that. I remember, when we 
were trying to introduce the Gospel to one 
of these heathen islands, the people were 
giving us reasons why they did not want a 
missionary. I remember a tall heathen 
came up witha club over his shoulder—a 
man who had been on board some of our 
vessels, and had picked up a little English, 
and a little dislike to the missionaries, too. 
He said, Black fellows no want a mis- 
sionary.“ Oh,“ we said, “you had better 
have a missionary, and tried to show him 
the advantage. Oh,“ he said, “ suppose 
missionary come here by-and-by, he make all 
black ple work. Black fellow no like 
work; he too much lazy, too much gentle- 
man.” (Laughter.) He seemed to think 
those synonymous terms. (Laughter.) We 

with us one of the men from the vessel 
—rather a little man, and unfortunately he 
had on him a very large suit of clothes, 
which literally hung on him, and, amongst, 
other things, this man said, “Suppose mis- 
sion come here by-and-by, he tell all 
black fellows make clothes ; black fellow say, 
‘No, we make paint, white men make 
clothes.’ Suppose black fellow make clothes, 
he no look well; you look at this fellow 
here.“ (Laughter. Here was our little 
friend in this large suit of clothes, 
and we felt really it would have been very 
much better for the man if he had been 
dressed in the simple way in which these 
natives wore. (Laughter.) But still I want 
you to understand that we have a great many 
difficulties in gettingat the people. Yet we 
have gotat them. We have had difficulties 
arising from the unsurveyed state of the coast 
of Guinea and the number of languages, 


from the hostility of the natives, and from 


the absence of large and 
men who have influence; but I am happy 
to tell you, notwithstanding, that we have 
been able, by God's blessing, to open up 
600 miles of the coast line, to form the 
acquaintance of the people along the 
coast, and to found thirty mission 
stations, to reduce four of the languages to 
writing, and to translate schoolbooks, 
catechisms, and portions of the Scriptures 
into those That is something, 


werful chiefs, 


languages. | 
and we feel we ought to thank God, and „children of lar ger growth.” 


| ings commenced with singing and prayer. 


take courage, and go on with our work in 
that island. (Applause.) It is some- 
times objected that the South Sea Islands 
are small, of comparatively little commercial 


value, and that they are inhabited by a | 
people really the remnant of a worn-out 


race. That cannot be said of New Guinea. 
Here you have a splendid country, every- 
thing to fire one’s enthusiasm, and there are 
all these people sunk in heathenism and 


idolatry. e know what the result will be. 
We have taken the Gospel to the people in 
the South Sea Islands; we know how they 


have been lifted up; we know what the effect 


see there are differences of opinion. 
(Laughter.) My friend has not come 
to that, for he had got 280 a year, and 
therefore he must be a better preacher than 
Dr. Allon, I op mee (Laughter.) There is 
plenty of work for the Church Aid Society, 
and for the London Missionary Society. 
The fact is, we must try and get out of our- 
selves—(hear, hear)—that make your 
churches prosper. This is emphatically a 
missionary age. Governments have got their 
missions, and science has got its missions, 
and merchants have got their missions, but 
these people are apt to forget that they are 
all the children of the good mission the 
church. In this great age of money-getting 
we must not forget the spiritual Seances 
upon which our success depends. (Hear, 
hear.) We must be men of faith and prayer. 
We must believe, and we must make other 
people believe that we believe in the power 
of God's Holy Spirit. That is the influence 
we want, not only to move over the dark 
places of the earth, but to move over the dark 
places of the church, too—(hear, hear)—and 
when we get that we shall find that our 
churches will be fired with enthusiasm and 
zeal in this great missionary cause. 


Looking back the way we've come, 
What a light, O Lord, we see, 
All the failure in ourselves, 
All the love and strength in Theo. 
Yet it seemed so dark before, 
Would that we had trusted moro. 


We will shun no future storm, 
Sure Thy voice is in ita wind: 
We'll confront each coming cloud, 
Sare the sun is bright behind. 
Praying then, or praising now, 
Ouly wilt Thou teach us how ? 


“ Use us for Thy glory, Lord, 
In the way that seemeth right ; 
Whether but to wait and watch, 
Or to gird our limbs and fight. 
Marching on, or standing still. 
Each is best when tis Thy will. 


* When at last the end shall come, 
What, O Lord, is death but this? — 
Door of our dear Father's home, 
Entrance into perfect bliss ; 
Peril past, and labour done. 
Sorrow over, peace begun. 
(Loud 3 — 
The benediction was then pronounced, 
and the proceedings closed. 
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SERVICE FOR THE YOUNG. 


On Wednesday evening a service for the 
young washeld in the Town Hall, under 
the presidency of Sir Charles Reed, M.P. The 


attendance was not so large as had been an- 
ticipated, and, indeel, chiefly comprised 
The proceed- 


REED ON DISSENTING PRIN- 
CIPLES. 

The Cuarrman: I camo to meet young 
Birmingham, not the Sunday-school children 
only, though I expected to meet some of them, 
for I rarely go anywhere without m seting,and 


SIR CHARLES 


_T always do it with joy, the representatives of 


our Sunday-schools; but I wanted to see what 
I shall never be satisfied without seeing—the 
children of Congregational families. (Hear, 


has been; and we are sure that if we carry hear.) My impression is that they are a 
the Gospel to New Guinea, and are faithful little overlooked; that meetings would be very 


| valuable to which they could be invited, and 


to do our part, the same result will follow. 
We have been taught two lessons, however 


for our missionaries and teachers ; and next, 
if the island is to be evangelised at all, it 
must be by the natives themselves. There- 
fore, we want for New Guinea a training 
institution worthy of New Guinea, and 
worthy of the London Missionary Society, 
and I am happy to tell you that I was made 
the bearer of a message from a distinguished 
friend of our Mission, to say to the directors 
that he was prepared to supply a vessel for 
our work, and also establish an institu- 
tion, and give £100 a year to keep the 
institution going. (Applause.) Let us 
thank God that many of those who have 
long purses have also got large and liberal 
and sympathetic hearts. It is certainly 
more blessed to give than to receive. It would 
be a very blessed thing, I dare say, for some 
men to receive. I was staying a little while 
ago with a singulary pious man, who has the 
magnificent salary of £30 a year. He 
has nine children and seven deacons. 
(Laughter.) I daresay it would be a blessed 
thing for him to receive. I can * say 
that that gentleman brought a family 
Missionary box, in which he and his family 
had been trying to realise the joy of giving. 
I must say I just felt that night that I 
wished I had been lecturing for the Church 
Aid Society. (Hear, hear.) However, we 
must all feel this, that if we are to be faith- 
ful inthe different posts in which God has 
placed us, we must be Missionary to som 
extent. There are plenty of men in this 
country like my friend to whom I have re- 
ferred just now. I heard only last week ofa 
deacon from the south who was locking ont 
for a minister, and he happened to go i..to a 
church where Dr. Allon was preaching, 
and he asked who that gentleman was. 
(Laughter.) He said, “I suppose he is one 
of your five hundred pounders. (Laughter.) 
If he were to preach like that for us he would 
not get £50 a year.” (Laughter.) So you 


' 


e must have retreats and sanatoriums where they could hear something about the 


great principles which, at any rate, in their 
homes ought to be held most precious. We 
have no such meeting. Birmingham takes 
the lead in everything, aud I thought it was 


going to take the lead in this. We will try 


— 


it in London, and give Birmingham an ex- 
ample, unless Birmingham next year tries 
it herself. I wanted to talk a little to our 
children and young people about their 
principles. They study history in the 
Board s:hools and at home, and I dare say 
they know something about that terrible 
page of history in the reign of Mary, and 


that unsatisfactory one in the reign of the 
_ glorious Elizabeth, as she is calle1 ; and I dare 
say they may have heard something of the | 

vou cannot train them in this sense in the 


doings of Charles I. They may know that 
what James threatened Charles carried out, 
and what that kiag said who uttered these 
words, I will have no arguing in this 
country; if they do not conform 1 will hurry 
them out of the laud.““ They know that, 
and they know what was the result of it— 
that men and women were driven from their 
native land, that the Mayflower went out 
carrying the Pilgrim Fathers, that em | 
landed upon Plymouth Rock, upon whic 


some on this platform, like myself, have taken | central truth we are agreed. 


their stand. They know that those pilgrims 
carried, by the good providence of God, an 
English Bible for the whole world which had 
been agreed upon by the translators and de- 
dicated to the king; and then they know 
that when Charles came, he did not revive 
the fires in Smithfield, but he did wicked aud 
cruel things to those who were not able to 
conform in this country; that men were 
branded upon the cheek, and had their ears 
cut off, and had to stand in the pillory; and 
that the dungeons of the land were full of 
the Dissenters who in England were unable 
to conform; and by this probably they know 


— 3 


the home where they had been born. 


what the true meaning of Nonconformity is, 
when the king said, “ You shall conform, 
or you shall suffer for it; then the Noncon- 
formists of this country said, “ We will not 
conform, and we will abide the vengeance of 
the king.“ You know what happened as 
the consequence of the frenzy to which the 
people were goaded, and I suppose that the 
children of our families have been fairly in- 
structed in the glorious history of the Com- 
monwealth. They know and love the name 
of Oliver Cromwell—(applause)—and the 
names of John Milton and John Hampden. 
(Applaase.) But I want them to know 
something more as to the lessons which are 
to be derived from those historical statements 
which are very barely and unfairly given in 
many of the histories which find their way into 
dur libraries and schools. I hope they know, 
also, how it was we lost that Commonwealth, 
how it was we were deceived by promises 
from Charles; how he broke the promises and 
strove to put upon us a new Act of Uni- 
formity, and how the people resented that in 
the year 1662, to their eternal honour and 
glory. There is in London a Memorial Hall 
raised in memory of the men who were 
ejected from their livings in 1662 because 


they would not give their unfeigned assent 


and consent to an altered Prayer-book, and 
because they would not do as the State 
desired when the announcement was made, 
that unless they conformed they must go out; 
they did go cut. ‘The father left his church, 
he left his parsonage, aud the mother and 
children with him turned their backs upon 
They 
knew not where they were going, and they 
left all for the sake of conscience. These 
men, surely, are worthy of honour, and our 
children ought to have impressed upon them 
constantly the lesson that is to be derived from 
the conduct of those faithful men and those 
heroic women. You know where we came 


to in the time of William, and that we had | 
certain privileges and toleration granted to 
the country shall be instructed in them we 


us in this State. But it is not toleration we 
want, it is not privilege weask. What we 
demand is what we are prepared to give to 
every other man—freedom—(applause)— 
perfect religious freedom, which cannot be 
achieved without full and thorough religious 
equality. The history of my boyhood, of 
course, is fresh in my memory, and I remem- 
ber certain questions I put in reference to my 
family aud the answers I had. I heard that 
thongh ancestors of mine attended a church 
because there was no other place of worship, 
and because there was a godly minister, yet 
the living was sold by auction and a minister 
came who did not preach the Gospel, and, 
consequently, though not Dissenters, that 
family had to dissent. It is because 
we like to dissent, not because we feel it 
a pleasant thing to be Separatists, but 
because we must dissent, that Dissenters are 
found in thiscountry. I remember very well 
asking why it was, and the answer was be- 
cause they were Dissenters. I remember 


that a farm was held, and that farm had to be | 


givenup. What was the cause of that? Because 
he was a Dissenter. I remember a man who 
had a chance in our family line of a public 
oflice, but he could not take it. Why ? Because 
he was a Dissenter. I know that my own 
father was denied the sg of going to 
Cambridge that he might take his training 
before he entered the ministry. Do you think 
it does not make any impression upon me, the 
fact that he was refused, having the highest 
opportunity of cultivating his talent and pre- 
paring himself for the greatest work, that in 
this country a man can undertake in an 


— 


and Church- rates abolished, and the Uni- 
versities opened, and the rite of marriage 
to be celebrated in our chapels given ; 
and I voted two months ago for the 
abolition of those burial laws which were a 
di to our country. (Applause.) Why 
have we Dissenters in England? There are 
none in the United States. Christian men 
of all denominations meet together on every 
occasion, and on every platform where there 
is a good object. (Hear, hear.) Why can 
they doit? Weknow why. There are no 
Dissenters in the colonies, to which such 
multitudes of our brethren have gone out. 
There are no Dissenters in Ireland. (Ap- 
plause.) I believe that Scotland would be 
better without them. (Laughter.) I am 
sure Wales does not want to have Dissenters. 
(Hear, hear.) The whole population are 
called Dissenters, but they would like to be 
acknowledged as the Church of Christ. And 
England has only to make up its mind, an! 
the thing will be done as quietly and as 
peacefully and as successfully as it has been 
done in Ireland, and the bishops and clergy 
will acknowledge that the Church in Eag- 
land, free from the control of the Stite, will 
be both purer and holier and more powerful 
than ever she has been in the centuries that 
are past. (Applause.) I do not say that 
this thing is likely to come soon. If Bir- 
mingham had its way it would come svon 
—(applause)—and I want the men and the 
women of the next generation, who will have 
to deal undoubtedly with this question, to be 
thoroughly instructed and prepared upon the 
subject, which will be left for their settlement. 
All over the country I want Congregational, 
Baptist, Methodist families to undertake the 
instruction of their children in these matters, 
and not to be afraid of them. Let it be per- 
fectly understood that we have principles 
that have come down to us from the Puritan 


times; that we value them; that we will 
stand to them; that we will diffuse in- 
formation upon them; and that so svon as 


believe that it will follow the principle it 
has already followed to a certain extent. We 
have no quarrel with any; we love the meta- 
bers of the Church of England, and the clergy 
of the Church of England, where they are 
pious and disinterested; we love also all 
other sections of Christian communities; but 
what we say is this—that there is one thing 
for which we are waiting, and without which 
Nonconformists in this country can never 
alter their position, and Dissenters must 
always be found in the land as long as we 
have a Church connected with the State, and 
a denial of full religious equality to the 


people. (Applause.) 
PRACTICAL HINTS TO THE YOUNG. 


Rev. T. Hirst Hotiowe.t, of Bedford 
Chapel, London, then delivered an ad- 
dress to young people. After pointing out 
that though some were as young as four- 
teen years, they could yet be Christians, and 
that they might love and serve Christ though 
there were many things in Christianity they 
were not ty competent tounderstand, he said 
they could not only believe in Christ, but 
they could do a t deal of work for Him. 
There was a boy in London who thought he 
would do something for Christ. He had 
been persuaded to go to a ragged school, but 
when he got there he found he was bigger 
than most of the boys, and began to feel 
some responsibility. The result was that 
every Saturday night he went and invested 


— — 


institution called a national institution, and 


were Dissenters? Of course all these things 


decided me in my conviction as to what course 
I should take. (Applause.) Now I want 
your children not to be educated out 
of catechisms and out of histories, but to be 
told by the father and the mother, in the 
family and early in life, why it is that we are 
Nonconformists, and when it is that we shall 
cease to bes. We are living in a wonderful 
time. Great changes take place, some very 
suddenly. I know not what changes may 
be within a short ime; but this I[ 
know, that all our’ hildren ought 
to be intelligently trained You cannot train 
them in the Board school, you cannot train 
them in the ordinary voluntary school, and 


| Sunday-school. Where are they to be trained ? 


| 


: 


At home by you, and in meetings such as this ; 
and therefore I felt gratified when I saw that 
a meeting was arranged for the young people 
of our families, that we might talk together 
upon these very great questions. A Congress 
was held in Leicester the other day, and many 
pleasant words were spoken, and I, for one, 
felt glad at any opportunity of approaching 
those with whom we differ in opinion, if in 
But I heard it 
said by a bishop, “ Well, after this, why 
don’t the Dissenters put aside their little 
differences and come home again to the 
Church of Eug' and?“ 
deal to be said before that can be done. 
(Langhter.) I know the dor is open, but 
the conditions are such that we cannot 
go through the door. It woull be very 
pleasant, no doubt, to have all thoroughly 
united, when there is common work to do; 
but there are great questions yet to be settled 
first. I have lived to see the abolition of 
the Test and Corporations Act; I have lived 

see the claims of Dissenters admitted, 


\ 


— 


— — 


There is a great 


yet the doors elosed agaiust mon because they school on the Sunday. 


—— in buying an enormous square 
covered with texts of Scripture, which 
he cut up and distributed in the ragged 
No one told him 
about it: he found it out himself through 
the rude instincts of his love for Christ. 
(Applause.) He appealed to young men and 
women, above all things, if they wished to 
serve Christ, to avoid what he would call 
dandyism—(hear, hear)—the love of finery, 
the love of silly frippery in dress or language 
or anything else. Let them live simple 
lives, wear plain clothes——-(hear, hear) —and 
have simple hearts. (Hear, hear.) If they 
were boatmen and had to row him over the 
ferry, they would not spend all their time in 
painting the outside of the boat; they would 
stand to their oars and take him safely 
across. And they had gota soul to carry 
across this ferry of temptation, and to 
land on the heavenly shore, but if they 
spent all their time in painting the 
outside of their boat, they would have no 
time left to take care of the spiritual interests 
embarked upon that little craft. (Applause.) 
If they were humble and loving and true, they 
were sure to be beautiful in some way or 
another, and in the best way, with that beauty 
without which all was deformity. Let them 
grow into the shape which God had planned 
for them, like the lilies cover themselves with 
rraces of meekness and charity, and then 
— in all his glory was never arrayed as 
they would be. Let them be proud of h: nost 
work. (Hear, hear.) ‘I'wenty years ago he 
knew a young boy in a Sun lay-school who 
listened tothe Scripture lessons every Sunday, 
sang the hymns, and heard his teacher pray. 


The other day he thought he would like to go 


and see him ; but he had to see him in a con- 
vict’s cell. How was this change?’ He 
wanted to bea big man. God made him a 
workman, but he tried to make himself a 
master. God did not want many great men. 
When He wanted a few He made them, and 
made them very quickly. He wanted a great 


— 
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many ordinary men, but not many great men. 
He did not want Great Britain to be all like 
Wales, or Cumberland, or Westmoreland. It 
wasa grand thing to havea mountain country, 
but it was not mountains that had made Eng- 
land ; it was the magnificent flats of Lincoln- 
shire, Warwickshire, and Bedfordshire. 80 
with social clevation. God did not want 
everybody to be a master. This young man 
wanted to be. He got into difficulties, and 
at last wrote a false name, and was tried and 
convicted. The cells around him were all 
filled with men who had been in good posi- 
tions, but who would not be content with 
honest simplicity, who would not be content 
with doing their duty, but wanted to gild 
duty with a sham lustre which had ruined 
them. Then they must not think that God 
had left them all alone to struggle with these 
dangers and temptations. The Saviour was 
praying for them, and there was a voice 
which said from heaven as it once said on 
earth, Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me.“ God was with them in all that 
they did, and if they won the victory amidst 
difficulties and temptations his joy would be 
greater thantheirown. Lot them remember 
that, for by sodoing they would be enabled to 
win many victories. He hoped the young people 
of Birmingham would have a very powerful 
action upon this most important population. 
If Birmingham went down in the next thirty 
years, England would go down with it; if 
Birmingham kept its place, following the 
peaceful and Christian counsels of the great 
statesman for whom their fathers had voted 
again and again—(applause)—then there 
would be a power issuing from that centre to 
the extremities of the land, there would be 
an influence exerted upon the tone of public 
opinion of which centuries would reap the 
benefit. He besought them, therefore, to be 
Christian, that they might sink like a sacred 
salt into the mass of this population and be 
a very savour of Christ to all around. 
(Applause. ) 


RESPECT TO PARENTS. 


Dr. A. M‘Austane then addressed the 
children on the subject of respect to parents. 
First, he said, parents ought to be respected 
by their children in thinking about them; 
children must not think of their parents as 
their inferiors, because, perhaps, they were 
deficient in education. They should remember 
that they owed all their — to their 
parents who had provided them with better 
education, very often at the cost of self- 
denial to themselves. If they did not re- 
spect their parents the time would come 
when they would reap as they had sown, and 
that very bitterly, too. Young people should 
also respect their parents in speaking about 


them. He deprecated strongly the terms 
frequently used by boys and girls in 
speaking of their parents, and ex- 


pressel his strong love for the good old 
words“ father and “mother.” (Applause.) 


There was something so rich, and grand, and 


attractive about the word “ father,” that God 


Himself said that was one of His names; and 


just as the twining ivy made the old tree, or 
the old cottage, look all the more beautiful, 
even so there were associations entwined 
about the word “ mother,” which ought to 
make it dear to all their hearts. They should 


also respect their parents in speaking to | 
Kat ionalists have no reason to think lightly 


them. If he ran a needle into the arm of 
one of the girls before him, it would cause her 
great pain, but unkind words to parents, 
especially to mothers, affected them a great 
deal more than the needle would the arm. 
(Hear, hear.) He had seen mothers in 
London weep bitterly, not because they had 
sons who were opposed to virtue—no ; some 
of them were teachers in Sunday-schools, 
and members of churches —but because they 
spoke unkindly tothem. Then young people 
should respect their parents in all their 
actions concerning them. Some of the young 
people present might one day have more 
money than their fathers and mothers. If 
that was the case they must not forget them. 
He read the other day of an old man in one 
of their unions having a son in avery good 
situation in the great city who yet 
allowed his father to be a pauper. If he 
were a magistrate, and could exercise 
the power, he would give that young 


large measure 


man two years’ imprisonment with hard | 


labour. (Applause.) The young man pro- 
fessed to be a Christian, and that was the 
worst of it, for a Christian profession when 
associated with such conduct was a thing to 
be detestel. (Applause.) Let them remem- 
her Solomon, who one day when sitting on 
his throne saw his mother coming. He did 
not wait till she came; no, he went down 
and met her, and gave her the place of 
honour, seating her at his own right band. 
Spevking to parents themselves, he said he 
had found in some homes a wonderful amount 
of restrictions. In the Garden of Eden there was 


he could help it, but everything else they 
were at perfect freedom to enjoy. The great 
difficulty was to govern children rightly, 
and they might be sure that people 
who could not govern themselves could not 

vern theirchildren. There was an unfeel- 
ing government in some homes, entirely op- 
posed toanything that was gentle, and good, 
and kind. Why was God their Father, and 
why did He call Himself so, but to teach them 
how they ought to govern their children. As 
a father he knew something of the relation 
existing between a father and a son, but 
when he came to think of the relation exist- 
ing between the Divine Father and His only 
Son, there was a truth he could not reach. 
The sacrifice of Christ was a thing past his 
comprehension, and he could only quote with 
all his heart the words of the hymn— 

Oh. 'twas love, ‘twas wondrous love, 
The love of God for me, 
That brought my Saviour from above, 
To die on Calvary.’”’ 

The love of the Son was wonderful, the love of 
the Father was just as wonderful. And then 
when they went astray from Him in any 
sense and returned, He did not bar the door 
against them; no, He ran to meet them, 
threw His arms about them, and gave them 
a thorough welcome. Let them treat their 
families in the same way, putting their foot 
down upon what was wrong; but whenever 
they saw the wrong-doer returning to the 
right path, let them give him their hand and 
welcome him to their hearts; nay, let them 
weep with him, and pray with him, and for 
him, in this way showing that they were try- 
ing to govern their children, and then they 
would earn their children’s respect and love. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman was pro- 
posed by Mr. H. Wrienut, and seconded by 
Mr. R. W. Date, and the proceedings closed. 


— — 


MEETING ON HOME MISSION 
WORK. 


Oa Thursday evening there was a large 
gathering in the Town Hall to hear two 
addresses by the Rev. Colmer B. Symes and 
the Rev. J. G. Rogers, on the subject of 
Home Work. The hall was well filled. The 
chair was taken by Mr. Albert Spicer. A 
hymn having been sung, prayer was offered 
by the Rev. J. A. Macfadyen, M.A. 

The CaarrMan said: Ladies and gentlemen, 
In meeting here to-night, we do so as one of 
a series of meetings in connection with the 
autumnal gatherings of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales—a body of 
Churches numbering over 2,000, and having 
in them rather more than 1,200 other preach- 
ing stations; a body of churches from the 
pulpits of which Sunday after Sunday goes 


His only-begotten Son that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him should not perish, but should 
have everlasting life. From the pulpita, too, 


: 


only one 
forth the glorious news of the old, old mes- | 
sage that God so loved the world as to give 


of these churches men and women are trained | 


in all the principles and teaching of God's 
Holy Word, and I tyke it that we as Congre- 


of our brethren who, up and down the country, 
are ever foremost in all philanthropic and 
educational organisations, and who in a very 
are helping to create a 
healthy public opinion in this our country. 


Then in our churches and from our pulpits 


our people are taught that not only for them- 
selves is this Gospel preached, but that, on 
having received it themselves, they are 
bound, as Christians, to send it forth, not 
only to their fellow-countrymen, who are less 
favourably situated than they are, but to send 
it to the uttermost parts of the earth. And 


Union, we have during the last few years 


: 


confed ration of our County Unions, so as 


in meeting here this evening we are anxious 


that those friends who have come to speak to 
us should help you to increase the zeal and 
activity which you are throwing into your 
Christian life. 
tropolis—a metropolis we all so much admire 
for its zeal and activity in all that concerns 
philanthropy, education, and political orga- 
nisations generally —we are anxious that your 


labours should not end bere, but that a further 


only one prohibited tree; perhaps there were | 


100 that were not prohibited. Parents should | 


nt imoose unne*essary or irritating restric- 
tioas upon children, but should give them as 
much scope as possible. 


impetus should be given to all Christian work. 
I believe that the effects of the speeches that 
we shall hear from our friends, Mr. Symes 
and Mr. Kogers, will do something in arousing 
a newer enthusiasm and a newer zeal. It 
may seem strange that nearly at the elose 
of the nineteenth century, in this Christian 
England of ours, it should be necessary to 
say anything withreyard to the home work of 


this country. Other evenings this week have 


been devoted to the Continental and foreign 
missionary work ; last night we hada meeting 
forthe young; to-night we are asked to look 
moe particularly at home missionary work. 


Some of you may say,“ But is it necessary that 


He made it a prac- | 


tice to gather his family round him one night 
a- week, and they sang hymns, but they sang 


songs, too; and the song with which they 


generally wound up was, “Home, sweet 


home.“ Depen! upon it they coul not sing 


that with him if all the trees in his garden 


were prohibited. They knew there was one 


prohibited tree, and that was the tree of sin. 
They would not be allowel to touch that if 


we should think much about this work now, 
after we have been for more than a hundred 
years sending some of our best men and many 
tnousands of pounds to foreign countries, to 
take the Gospel to other lands—is it neces- 
sary that still we should be talking so much 
about home missionary wort here? If you 
will follow me in just a few figures, I think 
you will see that England does presenta case 
at the present time which demands the earnest 


attention of every Christian man aad wo nan | England better for our lives, (Applause) 


Coming to this midland we- 


in this country. Consider just one or two 
figures in connection with the metropolis. It 
is estimated at the present time we have a 
population in what we call Greater London, 
reckoned from a radius of twelve miles from 
Charing-cross, of just over four and a half 
millions. Now to provide for the religious 
accommodation of that population, it is not 
necessary that we should provide for every 
person; but it is estimated that if we 
provide for fifty-eight out of every hundred, 
we shall have done all that is necessary 
to do; and that would require sitting 
accommodation in church and chapel 
for 2,600,000 persons. If we take the actual 
position of affairs we find that the accommoda.- 
tion only amounts to about 1,400,000 sit- 
tings ; about 700,000 provided by the Church 
of England, the remainder being provided by 
the rest of the Free Churches, leaving a de- 
ficiency of 1,200,000. Let me also point to 
one part of the metropolis the increase of the 
population of which I believe has not its 
equal in the whole of England—I refer to the 
— of West Ham in the east part of 
sondon—a parish that in 1851, only 30 years 
ago, had a population of 18,000, and to day 
it is estimated that it has a population of 
140,000. The religious deficiency ten years 
ago in that locality was 21 per cent.; owing 
to the rapid growth of the population and the 
failure of Christians to do their duty it has 
run up to 40 per cent. These few figures 
alone, I think, present a case of religious 
destitution which is simply appalling. Then 
if we inquire, Isthe accommodation already 
provided amply supplied with hearers and 
with oc:upiers? I fear we cannot give as 
satisfactory an answer as we could desire. 
God be thanked there are many of these 
churches which are not large enough for 
those who would go and listen to onr 
preachers, but in other places there 
are many churches and chapels that we 
would desire to see much more fully occupied 
than they are. In regard tothe attendance 
generally, especially in rd to East Lon- 


SPIRITUAL CLAIMS OF THE POPULATION. 


The Rev. Cotwer B. Symes, B.A., of 
Exeter, then said:—I may be allowed one 
word at the outset just to express the hearty 
— which we feel in coming ther 
rom all parts of England to gain the in- 
fluences which Birmingham life can bring to 
bear upon us. Birmingham air is a tonic 
to our gentler Devon natures. I felt it when 
I stepped out of the train on Monday. And 
certainly Birmingham intellectual and poli- 
cal air isatonic. It is very pleasant to come 
within reach of these bracing and invigorat- 
ing influences. I hope, too, that the Bir- 
mingham religious atmosphere is a tonic, 
and will send ue back holier, stronger, aud 
more earnest men than when we came to- 
ether. Tho purpose of the meeting this 
evening is to lay upon our hearts and upon 
our consciences the spiritual condition of 
Eogland—upon our hearts that our sym- 
pathies may be called out, and upon our 
consciences that our sense of obligation 
and duty may be awakened. The facts 
which have been reported to us this morning 
(part of which you have heard this evening) 
have been sad, indeed. We have listened to 
statistics; we have listened to stories re- 
garding the religious influence which is 
being exerted in different parts of the 
country; we have listened to the miserable, 
sorry trash which has been taught in the 
name of religious truth; and we have 
listened until, while our feelings of mirth 
have been awakened on the one side, our 
feelings of grief have been stirred on the 
other. We have laughed simply because, 
as men, we could scarcely do the opposite ; 
but we have felt most deeply this morning 
the spiritual neglect, ignorance, and in- 
difference in which large messes of our people 
are living. I feel that whatever may be said 
about the power of scepticism and theore- 
tical unbelief, however definitely our creed 
may be challenged, the magnitude of our 
task, as a Christian Church, lies in the pro- 


don, the picture is very dark. Some of us 
may have read the speech of the Bishop of 
Bedford, who was compelled to present to 
the Church Congress only a fortnight ago 
a very dark picture of the state of 
religion in that locality, and to admit 
that, speaking broadly, the great majority 
of the working classes of that district 
were not in attendance at any place of 


— — 


found indifference and religious torpor in 
which multitudes of our countrymen are 
living. We would be thankful if they would 
take sufficient interest in religious truth to 
rise and challenge our creed. Too often the 
creed passes unchallenged, but the claims of 
Christ are treated with perfect indifference. 
The truth is, Christianity is more than a 
creed. It bears the claims of Christ upon 
its forefront, and it excites the hostility and 


worship. From inquiries made by our own 
agents in the south-east of London, we found 
that in one district, out of 2,000 people, there 
were 120 attending public worship, and only 
40 who were regular communicants; and 
amongst the 2 and poorer classes in 
that locality it was found that only about 
one in ten could be called in any way 
religious; and there were sometimes found 
twenty or thirty houses where there were 
or two attending an lace 
of worship. I think therefore, ave, 
at any rate, made a case that there is need 
for us to look very seriously at this question ; 
but we may reply by asking, Upon whom 
does the obligation rest to make up this 
deficiency? And I say, unhesitatingly, 
it reste upon the Church to whom Christ 
gave the commission, that they were to go 
into all nations, commencing at Jerusalem. 
And I think there is a voice at the 
present time speaking to us to go forth 
to do our share of this work. As Con- 
gregational churches and a Congregational | 


nised, far more, perhaps, than we have | 
done in the past, this obligation that is rest- 
ing uponus. Our meeting to-night shows 
that, at any rate, we consider something of 
that obligation. The fresh organisations 
that we have been arranging within the last 
two or three years—especially that new 
organisation, the Church-Aid Society—the 


to do this work with a great united power— | 
the strong helping the weak—are organisa- | 
tions that, I believe, are destined to oceupy a 
very important position in this work. During 
the last week other means have been pro- | 
posed, and at a conference in connection with 
lay-preaching, some extremely useful sugges- | 
tions were made; and it was seen by what 

was said at that meeting, that there were | 
many earnest men thoroughly at work in this 
department of labour, with intelligence to 
extend it. I think it is one of those depart- 
ments that we, as Congregationalists, are 
bound to look to, and we are bound to see that 


we take a more active share in it in the future | 


up and doing, and see to it that, as far as 
God has given them strength and ability, 


than we have done in the past. We respect | 
ouw ministers, but we have no doctrines by 
which we can afford to leave to them alone 
the preaching of the Gospel. We know and 
we teach that all who have received that 
Gospel in their own hearts are competent to 
speak of it to those with whom they meet. 
But whilst we try to strengthen our orga- 
nisations, whilst we strive to strengthen our 
united action, let us never forget that those 
organisations and those unions will only have 
strength in proportion tothe spiritual power 
displayed by the individual members of our 
churches; and if nothing else is done to- 
night, I hope it will go home to all the 
church members here, that they should be 


they shall devote them to His service; 30 
that when our work is done here, aud we are 
called to lav down tur arms, we may leave 


— 


rebellion of the human heart. If we would 
be content simply to teach theoretical truths, 
men, perhaps, might accept them; but when, 
as the Christian Church, we press the 
claims of the living Christ, we find 
those claims are refused with scorn. 
What are we to do with this great prac- 
tical difficulty ? It is laid upon our hearts 
as a portion of the Christian Church. First, 
we have to see that we are not to allow the 
picture, however dark it may be, to excite 
dismay in our hearts. After all, it is simply 
the old truth—the “carnal mind is enmity 
against God.” That enmity will show itself 
in one form to day and in another form to- 
morrow ; but the substantial difficulty remains 
the same —it is the hostility of the unrenewed 
heart to the Word of God. We are not to 
allow that difficulty to excite our dismay. 
We see the full proportions of the difficulty ; 
we see that wen refuse to come within the 
sound of truth; that even those who listen 
refuse to submit their lives to its away; we 
see that there are marshalled against us social 
and intellectual influences; we see that our 
own intellectual power and social influence 
are not strong enough to cope with these 
difficulties; but we see, on the other hand, 


ministries of heaven encouraging and helping 


us forward. We see the great Captain of our 
salvation, who measured the whole cost of the 
rand crusade which He led on before He left 
is throne in glory. We fix our gaze fear- 
lessly on Him, and we can say, God hath 
not given us the spirit of fear, but the power.” 


After all, Christian friends, the post of diffi- 


culty and the post of danger is the t of 
honour. Go to those soldiers quartered in the 
barracks, and listen to them as they tell you 
that they are ordered out to the scene of war. 
Is there fear, is there sorrow? Is not eve 

soldier’s heart thrilling with hope and ambi- 
tion, feeling that service and danger mean the 
possibilities of honour and dignity? If we 
are called to a very difficult position, 
if we see that the spiritual dangers that sur 


round our work are very grave and mani. ad, 


let our hearts leap up within us at the honour 
which Christ has put upon us in calling us to 
the post of danger and difficulty. It is not 
ours to shrink from service. Sir, it is un- 
English to quail where duty calls, and it is 
essentially un-Christian. (Applause.) I am 
not going to attempt in any way to lessen the 


force of the appeal which will be made to- 


night, but rather to appreciate it at its full 


worth, when I raise the question at the out- 


set, Do statistics shade the picture a little too 
darkly? I believe that the living Christ 
is doing a far grander work in the life of our 
nation than can be measured by the religious 
accommodation provided in churches and 
chapels. (Hear, hear.) We cannot, we would 
not, place the destinies of all those who are 
unable to find their places in the Louse of 
Gud in one pocket and label them “ Doomed.” 
We know full well the immense social diffi- 
culties which surround the lives of many of 
our countrymen, and which absolutely pre- 


' clude them from attendance upon the house 
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of God. We know how many of our country- 
men would be thankful to be listening 
to the word of God on the Sunday, but 
domestic cares compel their attendance 
at home. You Sunday-school teachers, 
if there are any here to-night, will 
know how the girls growing up in your 
classes, When they settle in life and the cares 
of home come upon them, find that frou the 
wivent of the first “little stranger“ until the 
quiver is full of them, they never have a 
chance to go to the house of God. They 
cannot set aside these domestic and motherly 
cares which God has laid upon them, and 
hundreds and thousands of women in our 
land would be thankful to be under the 
ministry of the Word; but God's Providence 
has so placed them that they can only read 
the Word of God at home, and teach their 
children there. We know what it is to go to 
mon when they are sinking very low, and to 
hear them tell the tale that they have been 
brought to God in the very closing hours 
after a godless life, when the memories of 
early teaching, in the school or in the house 
of God, have been brought back upon them 
through the years, and have been quickened 
intoliving forces. These men, though they were 
Hever found in the house of God, and could 
not swell statistics, have taken their plage 
in the higher sanctuary, and stand before 
the Throne. And yet while one feels that 
statistics cannot for a moment measure the 
spiritual work that God is doing in this 
land, the state of things is sad enough. 
We have a large number of workers, 
we send out our 
town and city missionaries, 
Women, 
tary Christians who are working con- 
tinually the whole year round to bring the 
trath before the hearts of the people. We 


our Bible- 


built a church to accommodate the pressing 
want; the Church of England, on the other 
hand, first erected its splendid structure and 
displayed its elaborateritual, and then made its 
appealin vain tothe public to come and fill the 
pews. Well, I feel that that suggestion really 
touched the core of the difficulty. What we 
want is not somuch to build more chur thes and 
chapels to create a demand for worshippers, 
but we want the influence of the masses of 
the people to create a demand for churches. 
(Applause.) Churches are, after all, very 
much the expression of religious life, as they 
are the creation of it ; and it is just in as far 
as we are able to influence the population 
| around us until ae shall become stirred by 

the truth and shall have opportunities to 
| come and worship in the sanctuary of God and 

listen toa fuller and more careful ministry—it 
is just in proportion as we can do that, that the 
response will be male by rich Christians, and 
churches will be quickly reared by the dozens 
to meet a real want when the population de- 
clare that they require it. Shall we attempt 
in any way to organise more elaborately than 
we have done? Well, Christian friends, I am 
somewhat weary and hopeless of organisa- 
tion amongst the variety of sects into which 
the Church of Christ is divided to-day. There 
is almost every variety of organisation that 
you can possibly desire, arid yet the whole of 
us put together are feeling that our work 
is a comparative failure. As regards our 

organisation—well, it is very simple. And if 
| we will not be in bondage to our own history, 

we can adopt what organisations we please 


Scripture-readers, our and can graft upon our church life what 


practices may seem to us to be suitable. I 


We have large bands of volun- | think we can combine the very maximum of 


liberty with the very minimum of law; and 
if we will only adopt the practices which 
seem to us to be suitable for the particular 


have all these agencies paid and unpaid, and | period in which our lot is cast, we shall not 
Yet, as the practical result, apart fromchurch | require more stiff, hard, and fixed organisa- 
attendance, or church acconiniodation, we tion in order to develop our Christian useful- 
see the social life of to-day very sunken; we | ness. But, after all, have we Christians really 
see a great deal of practical unbelief, out- risen to the responsibilities of our position ? 
bursts of crime that shame us, misery and I cannot help feeling that the position of the 
idleness following in the wake of sin, that | Christian Church to-day is not the position 


compel us to ask sometimes, Is there a livin 
Christ who looks upon it all, and has He died 


allow me, to lay it upon your hearts and con- 
sciences as a burden which you have to bear, 


which Christ meant it to occupy. 
called us to a position of 
forthem? Feeling then, how sad the whole | rule, and 
position is, I want this evening, if you will | of followers, 


Christ has 
eadership and 
we are taking the position 
and almost of subjects. 
We are waiting, to a large extent, upon 
the world to dictate the customs of our life 


and a difficulty with which you have to deal. instead of leading the world by indicating to 
I know the question is sometimes raised, Are | them those principles which Christ has laid 


there resources enough in the Church to deal 
with these religious necessities? I believe 
that there are such mentally, pecuniarily, 
and spiritu ly. 
latent resources within the Church of God 


which have never yet been called forth; and | from the Throne of God. 


| down tous. We are er. the practices 
of the world instead of asking them to 
adopt ours. We are, some of us, almost 


I believe that there are | waiting upon the unsanctifiel intellect for 


our creed rather than receiving it straight 
We are followers, 


I foel distinctly that the Free Churches of this not leaders; pupils, not teachers; subjects, 


country are on their trial just now before 
the criticism and judgment of the nation. The 


not kings. And Christ called us to be kings. 
| know that this claim of ours will be chal- 


nation is looking at the questionof disendow- | lenged, and challenged with a smile by the 


ing and disestablishing the Episcopal Church | world around us. 


of England, an: one of the gravest problems 
that presents itself for solution is this, Can a 
disendowed Church deal with the religious 
necessities of the country? Is there suf- 


claims? Weare therefore on our trial; our 


being tested and strained. If we can show 
thit there is a power in Christian willing- 


They almost regard us as 
intolerable, or, at least, with very groat pati- 


ence and kindness they will try to tolerate 
our continued existence 
civilisation of the 19th century. 
ficient generosity and devotion without the | 
support of the State to meet all these spiritual 
| 


v>luntary principles of church life are now | 


in this advanced 
We are 
somewhat of an anachronism; we belong to 
the earlier, simple, and less cultured ages of 
the world's life; but we can be scarcely 
tolerated to-day. Sir, we do not ask from 
the world toleration. I believe, ten days 
ago, one of His Majesty's advisers assured 


hood to deal with all these wants, we have | the Sultan of Turkey that all the crowned 


cleared one of the gravest practical difficulties 
oit of the way of disestablishment. (Ap- 
pliuse.) If, on the other hand, we feel that 


we are unable to deal with the wants of the 


nation by Christian willinghood, then, much 
as I long to see the day, my mouth is closed 
in favour of disendowing the English Church. 
But I do not tremble for a moment in regard 
to our Free Church principles. I feel that we 
have done already a full half of all that is 
being done in this country, and we have done 
that by Christian willinghood. I feel that 
the failure is as much the failure of a sup- 
ported and endowed Church as it is the 
failure of the disendowel and voluntary 
agencies. Whatever 
there is rests upon us all, and we feel thit 
if the Free 


' 
: 
' 


measure of failure | 


heals of Europe owed their position to the 
grace of his sublime Majesty, and the 
poor Sultan believed it. And we are 
asked to believe that we whom Christ 
has made kings unto God, are to be 
tolerated by the world, and are to owe 
our position and influence to their grace and 
kindness. We can take no such position. 
Christ said, “ Ye are the light of the world“ 
—not “‘ ye ought to be,“ but “ye are the light 
of the world.” He culled us in that phrase toa 
position of leadership, to illumine the world’s 
darkness, and not to allow its shadows to 
dim our brightness. Are we, as Christians, 
quite prepared to take the position of leader- 
ship to whica our Lord has called us? You 
will understand me, I hope, not to be assert- 


hurches of this country— | ing any right to rule in the sense of arbitrary 


confessedly the poorer half—have been able | sovereignty. The Romish Church has tried 


thus far to do quite its moiety of the spiritual 
pro ision which is made for our nation’s want, 
the richer half is abundantly competent. It 
is as generous as we, a3 devoted as we, if only 
onee the eyes of that large section of the 
Christian Church are openel to see the inti- 
nite blessing and free lom of Christian will- 
inghood, and of simple consecration to Christ. 
How shall we proceed to deal with these 
great religious wants? We have heard a 
ywreat deal to-day about the necessity of 
charch accommodation. No one will deny it 
for a moment. 
buill more churches? The Episcopal 
Church has done that; it has came forward, 
and, as we have hearl in some dis- 
trict; of London, doubtless with a gre ut 
amoun of generosity antl devotion, an! 
has built splendid churches, and there 
tiny stand, empty. L remember a leader in 
the Tine: a shor, time since (betraying that 
n nonſt of good sense which one occasionally 
finds in the columns of that journal), in 
which an appeal was made to the example of 
Nonconformists as a lesson to the Church of 
Engiand—that while the Nonaconformists 
gro ip their hearers first of all in a little 
rom, and as they swelled in numbers built 


a little missien-hall, and as they still increas» | 


Well, shall we begin and 


thatin past ages, has claimed that the king 
should hold the stirrup to the Pope, aud that 
the whole civil power should be under the 
rule and control of the arbitrary will of the 
Church, as expressed in its leading poten- 
tates. We assert no such claim. There is a 
broad distinction between leadership and 
rule. We trace in our history kings,who 
have honoured their diadem, under whose 
reigns our constitution has been developed 
in its simplicity, its stateliness, and strength ; 
but we can trace, also, the influence of those 
unsceptre | sovereigns who to-day rule us 
from their urns. We feel that there have 
been leaders of our nation’s life upon 
whose brow mea have seen no crown, but 
they have led us on; they have kindle l our 
genius; they have developed our ingenuity ; 
they have cons:rved and utilised our for-es, 
and they have led on this nation in the path- 
way of commercial and 
political progress, and we owe our ——— to- 
day to the splendid leadership of their genius 
and their ingenuity. (Applause.) And I 
plead on behalf of the Church that she shall 
b» able to lead, not to rule; that she shall be 
able to poiat men to something higher and 
to leal the way; that she shall be able to 
take her revelation from God, and to unfoll 


it before men as a trust which she has 


; 
’ 


the nation has to rise with passionate loyalty 


intellectual aud 


of their being by any iniquity going on in 
their own or other lands. But arm-chair 
politicians do not profoundly move and lead 
the nation’s life. And there are arm-chair 
Christians who can sit quietly and be utterly 
indifferent as to whether souls are saved or 
lost—men who can prize promises, who can 
rejoice in the security which Christ gives, 
but can never stir a single resource of their 
nature to win a single soul for Christ. These 
arm-chair Christians won’t do for leader- 
ship. We want men of enthusiasm as well as 
men of strength. In what other directions 
can we exercise our leadership? Have we as 
Christians availed ourselves of all the oppor- 
tunities which our social position presents to 
us for leading the life of men around us? 
In His providence God has placed us all 
in intimate and close daily connection 
with a large number of human lives. In 
that connection with human lives we have a 
sphere in which we may lead and may influ- 


received from God, and which because it is a 
trust she dares not keep to herself. And now 
I want still further to press that this leader- 
ship is the work of the whole Christian 
Church. We hear of men Dorn to be leaders. 
Have you ever heard of a man that was not 
horn again to be a leader ? It is the work of 
the whole Church of Christ to take the lead 
in the world’s life. And surely as that work is 
consigned to the officials of the Church, or even 
to afew earnest representatives of the Church, 
so surely will our leadership be powerless. 
When the battle is at ite fiercest and its 
hottest, if the soldiers in the ranks ground 
arms the officers may be as valiant as they 
please, but the tide of battle turns against 
them. Andif you leave to the officials of the 
Church, to its constituted ministry, the work 
of dealing with the great spiritual necessities 
of the nation, you will yourselves be humili- 
ated by seeing what will be pronounced to be 


great failure of the Christian Church, and | ence men’s characters for good. Are we 
we, if we are earnest at all, shall break our | using all these opportunities? Are we in- 
hearts upon a work which is too hard for us. | fluencing our home circles, and leading them 


on in all that is true and pure? re we 
influencing our employed, our workmen, and 
interesting ourselves in their spiritual con- 
dition ? Are we influencing our social circle 
of friends and acquaintances, an taking the 
lead, and helping them forward, and bringing 
them nearer to Christ? Before we mourn and 
ine for the want of splendid opportunities, 
et us learn to use the opportunities that we 
have, and we shall find that he that is faith- 
ful in the least shall be favoured with larger 
opportunities. Have we availed ourselves of 
all our religious liberty in order to lead the 
world? If to-day, as in days gone by, an 
embargo were laid upon all preachers 
of the Gospel, how we should chafe 
under the bondage and the tyranny! How 
we should rouse ourselves until every 
Christian at least was left free to preclaim 
the glad tidings of the Gospel to his fellow- 
men! Well, we have that power to-day. 
Are we using it? There is no law in our land 
that prohibits a single Christian man or 
Christian woman from preaching the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ to assemblies, large or small, 
whether incrowded sanctuaries or simply by 
the fireside in the cottage home; there is 
no law to hinder. Are we using our privi- 
leges? I know how many men say, “ We 
gladly would, but we have not the gift or the 
talent.“ Christian brethren, may I venture 
to speak plainly in this matter? Many of you 
have the talent, and you are wrapping it in 
a napkin. You can stand before Boards of 
Directors and in meetings of shareholders, 
and you can expound a commercial policy that 
shall carry the votes of all the share- 
holders, and initiate a perfectly new 


It is the work, then, of the whole Church to 
lead. If you look at apostolic days, you will 
seo that they were scattered abroad, went 
everywhere poe the Word. They were 
not all gifted with great eloquence and talent, 
but in their own way they went preaching 
the Word. In Christ’s time you will see that 
even Christ Himself was not competent to the 
task ofa ministry over the whole land, and so 
He sends some back to their own home and 
friends to tell how great the things 
the Lord had done for them; and He sends 
others through the towns and villages to pro- 
claim the words of everlasting life. It is the 
work of the whole Church. Have we, then, 
as Christians, the qualifications for leader- 
ship? I think in a leader we want the 
strength of confidence. No man can lead 
safely and effectually unless he is strong 
himself and strong enough to inspire con- 
fidence in those who follow him. Have we 
the confidence of strong conviction? Weare 
not, in truth, the pupils of the world. We 
are not to go to men to learn what religious 
truth is. Men may teach us science, they 
may teach us commerce, they may teach us 
politics ; they cannot teach us spiritual truth. 
We come to God for that, and we possess a 
revelation from Him. Have we perfect con- 
fidence in the authority of the truth which 
we are holding? Have we perfect con- 
fidence that these principles‘ and these 
great truths have come straight from God 
Himself? I think the answer of a large 
number of the Christian Churches will be, 
“We know what we say and where we 
afirm. We knowin whom we have believed; 
we speak to others that which we know, and 


testify that which we have seen.” Well,that movement in your mercantile life. Can 
is one qualification for leadership if we have | you not expound in any way the plan 
the strength of deep, settled, steadfast con- | of God to save a guilty soul? You can 


do it lucidly where money is concerned. 
Are you mute when souls are perishing? 
You can preach commerce, can you not 
preach Christ? Some of you can preach 
tion of leadership ; we had better step aside. | politically. You can go into your ward meet- 
If we are not quite sure whether the prin- | ings, you can stand before political assem- 
ciples laid down in the Word are intended to | blies, you can make halls ring from end to 
apply to every department of life, then | end with your political eloquence and with 
we have not steadfastness of conviction | your burning convictions. ‘Tell me, can you 
enough to take the position of leadership; | deal only with politics and not with the poli- 
but if we have strong, deep convictions— | tics of the spiritual kingdom? Can youcon- 
convictions by which we will live and for | jure with thename of Gladstone, and can you 
which we can die, we possess an element of | do nothing with the name of Christ? If 
power in that steadfast path, which will | you have the power to present anything com- 
challenge the confidence of the world. After | mercial, political, or intellectual in which you 
all, the world wants its leaders. It is groping | are deeply interested, it only needs that you 
its way in relation to spiritual truth; it is | be deeply interested in the progress of the 
often bewildered ; it is turning to the Church | Gospel of Christ, and you can expound it as 
again and again, and making its appeal for | faithfully and as eloquently as we. I am 
guidance. And it wants from Christians to- | afraid I am encroaching somewhat upon the 
day no uncertain sound. I am not going time of our friend who will follow me. I 
to encroach upon that line of thought, be- | only wish in one word or two more to say, 
cause it will be dealt with so much more | Are we in character leading the werd? I 
effectually by Mr. Rogers, who will follow | fear very much that the hindrance lies 
me. Let me, in the next place, say that for here: that the character of the Christian 
lewlership we want more en strength—we | Church to-day is not such as demands 
want enthusiasm ani passionate devotion. the thorough homage and respect of men. 
Let me illustrate what I mean. There is | They see that somehow our religion is a 
one of our Liberal leaders to-day, a man | religion of the Church and not the religion 
of great prudence and discernment; a of the counting-house nor the religion of 
man strong in his adhesion to what is the drawing-room. That somehow we are 
righteous, honest, and true; a man prepared to say that principles will do very 
of considerable powers and capabilities, | well as ideals, but they will not do for prac- 
possessing great courtesy and tact; and | tical life. That somehow golden rules laid 
we are very thankful that we have such a down in the Word of God are not so grand 
man to lead us onward. Sometimes in diffi- as laws of demand and supply. That there 
culties, and at critical moments we are thank- are great principles taught in the New Tes- 
ful to have a man who clearly sees his course tament which it is impossible to bring to 
before him, and who knows how to deal with bear upon the trading relations or the social 
foes that present themselves on every side, life of ourland. Now, the great injury we 
and who has one of the great advantages of are doing there is this, that we are impress- 
& lealer—knows a fool when he see him, and ing a careless world with the idea that Chris- 
knows how to answer a fool according to his tianity is hollow, that it will not stand the 
folly. (Laughter.) We are thankful to have | test of daily life, that it only belongs to 
such aman as Lord Hartington to help us churches and to Sundays, and so they will 
forward —(applause)—but when it is needful occasionally listen to it on the Sunday, and 
to arouse the enthusiasm of the nation, when they will forget it all the week. Are we in 
character leading the world? Are we pre- 
pared to say in our mercantile and political 
life that the principles which Christ has 
taught to us are very sacred, and that 


victions. If we are not quite sure ourselves 
whether this Bible on which we base our 
hopes be a work of God or merely a work of 
man, then we had better not taken the posi- 


to righteousness, when its convictions are 
fusel to white heat, thea there is but one 
man who can step to the front and lead for- 


ward the people; there is but one man for they should be carried out there as 
whom the nation calls; the man who com- truly as anywhere else? If in cha- 
_ bines strength and passion, and whose loyalt racter we can lead on, we shall influ- 
to truth and righteousness quivers — ence the world's life. If we have the 


never feel themselves moved to the depths 


every nerve and fibre of his nature, and 
that man—W illiam Gladstone —can command 
the nation’s confidence. (Loud applause.) | 
Yes, there are arm-chair politicians, men who 
can sit quietly and sean all European life and 


courage of our convictions, Iam quite sure 
that in the course of time those convictions 
will command respect. It, perhaps, would 
be almost rude for me to ask the question, 
| Can we ministers leal? And yet I know 

that Christiau friends will feel that leader- 
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is not the work of the laity only; that 
the ministry must be prepared to lead as 
well. Far be it from me to throw out railing 
accusations against the Christian ministry. 
One knows 80 little, and, if one knew any 
accusation, one would not have the heart to 
bring it; but this I venture to say, that if we 
Christian ministers are not quite sure of our 
ground as re the Divine authority of 
the Gospel which we preach, we had better 
not preach it. (Hear, hear.) It we Christian 
ministers are not quite sure that the Bible 
does come from God, we had better not ask 
men to base their eternal destinies upon it. 
I have no fear but that the con- 
victions of the Christian ministry on 
this matter are in the main sound, 
and that they have confidence in the 
Divine authority and spiritual power of the 
Gospel of Jesus. An if it be so, then I 
would ask that we in our ministry shall be 
prepared to lead on. I know that it is the 
« silly season” now, and that men are writing 
to the papers laughing at our sermons, and 
telling us that sermons are rather an imper- 
tinence to-day ; but this you will all endorse 
—that where there is a man that has power 
to preach there are men that are eager to 
hear; that where a man has the power to 
instruct or the power to impress, where a 
man’s convictions are f in his own 
nature, and he is burning with eagerness to 
impart them to those around, when he is 
quivering through every part of his spiritual 
being with the great truths which he 
wishes to convey, there you will find 
an audience that will listen respectfully, 
and will never ask that his sermon shall 
close in ten minutes. I have no fear 
of the preaching power of the age being on 
the decline. While there are human hearts 
longing for comfort and for salvation 
from sin, so long the ministry of the 
Gospel will fill its place in church life. So, 
sir, I think we may just leave all the difficul- 
ties of which I have spoken, and if only there 
be the sense of individual leadership through 
the whole Christian Church, we shall find 
that God is endowing us with greater spiritual 
power than we have ever possessed be- 
fore. We do not know our power. You have 
never known yet, perhaps, what it is, many 
of you, to lay yourselves out definitely for 
one year to win a single soul. If there were 
only such success attained, and each Christian 
in the world to-day, each true Christian, were 
only the means of winning one soul to Christ 
in each year, why in about seven years the 
whole world would be consecrated to Christ. 
We do not know our power,and although 
the darkness does sometimes seem to 
be great, yet I feel sure that the day 
will dawn; and when darkness sees the 
morning stepping upon the mountains so 
grandly and so regally it may be that at first 
the darkness shall challenge the light of day 
to dawn as if it existed by its tolerance; but 
as the day comes upon the mountains and 
flashes down its radiance into all the vales 
until every little flower in the valley looks up 
with worship and loyal love to the sun, the 
darkness gazes spellbound at the sight, until 
it does not flee away, until it is“ transformed 
into the same image,” and the very darkness 
of the night is turned into the glory of day. 
So will it be with the world and the Christian 
Churches. We arethe light of the world, and 
God willenable us to shed that radiance the 
wide world around. (Loud applause.) 


THE SPIRITUAL MISSION OF THE 
TIONAL CHURCHES. 

Rev. J. G. Rogers, B. A.: Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—There are a great 
many people outside us who have a notion that 
these meetings of the Church Congress, the 
Baptist Union, andthe Congregational Union 
in the autumn constitute a kind of international 
match, and that when one side has had its 
innings, it is cnly right and proper that the 
other should come in and take their place at 
the wickets. They seem to think that there 
is some kind of antagonism and conflict be- 
tween us as mewbers of rival and opposing 
Churches. I am thankful to say that, per- 
haps, there has not been a year for some time 
past in which there has been less manifesta- 
tion of the spirit of antagonism and a fuller 
exhibition of true, broad, Christian liberty 
and Christian charity than there has been at 
the three Congresses which have been held 
during the present autumn. Now, I am not 
going to begiu to anticipate a millennium, 
and to fancy that we have come all at once 
into a position of such perfect and blessed 
peace that henceforth there shall be no divi- 
sion, no controversy,and no struggle between 
us. But I am here publicly, or, rather, be- 
fore a more miscellaneous audience, to do 
what I ventured to do in the assembly of this 
Union on Tuesday morning—to express. my 
high appreciation of the spirit which has 
been shown by some of the leaders of the 
Church of England in relation to us, and to 
tell them that they are judged by us with the 
same candour, the same frank recognition of 
their high excellence, and their conscientious 
devotion tc principle, the same sense of the 
service which they are doing to the cause of 
Christ in this nation as they, at their Con- 
Cress, showed to us and to gur work, (Ap- 
plause.) If I were to say te you cr to any 


ship 
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audience that there are no differences be- 
tween us, I should be playing the hypocrite, 
and that without the poor satisfaction of sup- 
posing that there was somebody who might, 
by possibility, be deceived b the imposture 
which I had practised. We have our contro- 
versies, and are sure to have them; but 
better even the worst sins of controversy, 
better the uncharitableness, the meanness, 
the miserable misconstruction of each other, 
the unworthy artifices which are sometimes 
introduced into discussion for the purpose 
of getting an advantage over an oppo- 
nent, than that Christian men should 
stand up and utter honeyed compliments 
which mean nothing, and are forgotten 
as soon as they are uttered. (Applause.) 
I will not speak, therefore, words of honeyed 
compliment. I frankly recognise that, in re- 
lation to a great many questions, we and the 
members of the Church of England must, to 
a certain extent, be adversaries. All that I 
hope is that we shall be adversaries who, in 
the midst of our antagonism, will never for- 
get our common Christianity and our common 
relation to this great land which we both 8 
ardently love. (Applause.) There is a 
rivalry between us, and that rivalry comes 
out in its best form, I hope, to-night. I 
do not quite accept the view that my friend, 
Mr. Symes, took in relation to the fact that 
the Free Churches arn to-day on their trial. 
It is not the Free Churches only. I want this 
never to be forgotten, that whatever be the 
deficiencies that exist in the provision for 
the people of the present moment—whatever 
be the sad effects that have been left owing to 
rapid changes in the localisation of our people 
—whatever be the urgent cry at this moment 
for an increased effort and enlarged provision, 
the demand would have been overpowering,and 
the condition of this country would be little 
better than that of an unreclaimed waste, if 
it had been left to an agency such as that 
which was at work in the eighteenth century, 
when the Free Churches had not developed 
their power, and when the spirit of Christian 
willinghood had not en into the Esta- 
blished Church of thiscountry. (Applause.) 
Sir,do you suppose that any of us tted 
or mourned over the manifest indications of 
success to which the members of the Church 
Congress were able to point? Do you sup- 
that we for a moment think lightly of 
the splendid munificence which has put up 
great churches in various parts of the 
country? Do you sup that we grudge 
even the generosity — liberality which are 
employed to endow new bishoprics - provided 
only the bishops are kept in their pro 
places, and not sent into the House of Lords? 
(Laughter.) Do you suppose that any of 
us grudge the Church of England the 
earnestness, the prayer, and the power which 
are so manifestly at work in her midst? God 
forbid! They are Christians like ourselves, 
and the nation needs us both. Why should 
we regret it? How can weregretit? It is 
our system, our spirit—the spirit of Chris- 
tian willinghood—that has done it, that has 
made even such inadequate provision as is 
made to-day for the ever-growing wants of this 
increasing population. Then we have arivalry, 
and that is the rivalry which brings us here 
to-night. In the conflicts which are going 


mainly upon one point. Our Lord says that 
the “ Life is more than meat, and the body 
more than raiment; and that is true of the 
life of individuals. The Church which is to 
live and to lead—the Church which, as my 
brother has so eloquently and. so ably 
said, is to be a power in this nation and 
vindicate its own authority and the autho- 
rity of Christ, is not the Church which 
will be able to point to the many 
notes of catholicity which it enjoys, is 
not the Church which will be able to 
point to an unbroken line of apostolic 
succession, is not the Church which can rear 
the most stately structures and preserve the 
most imposing ritual, is not even the Church 
which will be able to gather into itself the 
greatest number of professed adherents ; but 
it is the Church which shall be able to nurture 
the most robust and earnest piety, the Church 
which shall do most to win this nation for 
Jesus Christ, the Church which shall prove 
its right to live by the fact that it shows the 
energy, and the inspiration, and the force of 
true spiritual life. Aud our own rivalry 
ought to be this: thatin such a contest as 


work in relation to the great difficulties and 
problems and dangers of the age. I want 
simply to look at one of them to-nighr. I 
want to see how far our Congregationalism 


does seem to have any fitness, and particu- 
larly how far it has any special fitness, for 
| dealing with the prevalent unbelief of the 
_times—let me rather say, the popular 

unbelief of the times. I am not going 
to utter a mournful confession as to the con- 
| dition of the Christian faith at the present 
moment. There are those who are continually 
telling us that it is passing away; that if it 
is not an effete superstition to-day, it will 
very speedily be so; that the intellect of the 
world is going away from the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Sir, | not only do not believe it, but 
I believe that the real power of unbelief in 
this country to-day, and especially its com- 
parative power when it is tested by the ear- 
nestness and force employed against it in the 
Christian Church, is not as great in this 
country as it was ten, twenty, and, still more, 
fifty years ago, Iam aware that many 


| things seem to look fin a contrary direction ; 


am aware that there is a certain circle in 
which there is a cant of unbelief—it is sup- 
posed to be the cant of culture; and a great 
many people, even if they are not cultured, 
are quite capable of taking up this cant; 
they can do nothing better, and they get a 
cheap reputation for intellectuality by 
proclaiming themselves on the side of 
unbelief. I am aware of all that; but 
when I look abroad on this great nation with 
all its weaknesses and errors and faults, with 
the evils over which we mourn, above all, 


with the practical evils of intemperance pro- | 


minent amongst them against which we 
have to contend—I still see indica- 
tions which prove to me that the Gospel 
of Christ is not losing its hold upon 
the popular mind. It may be that the reli- 
gious instinct that prevails 
mere instinct; it may be that the concep- 
tions of Christianity are exceedingly weak 
and unintelligent; it may be, and is, true 
that in the case of numbers the hold upon 
the essential verities of the faith is extemely 
weak. But at the same time I have only to 
look back upon the history of the last two or 
three years and to think of the recoil that 
there has been from time to time when there 
has been anything indicating an advance to- 
wards the boldness of unbelief, and still 
more, I have only to think of the wonderful 
power that the Church of Christ possessed in 
awakening the conscience of this nation in 
opposition to ite pride, and to all the mmtoxi- 
cating influences which are employed to — 
it into passion and into ambition. I say 

have only to look at the resurrection of the 
national conscience in , to these 
things to believe that underneath all that is 
evil and all that is menacing, there lies a deep 
conviction that there is a God who ruleth in 
heaven, and that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
the living God. (Applause.) Ido not want 
to count thatas worth more than it really 
is; but I do not like ple to be 
carried away, as I find some Christian people 
occasionally are, with craven fears and 
alarms. I quite admit that unbelief is very 
active. I admit that there is a good deal that 
demands our most serious and earnest thought 
and effort if we would effectually resist it, and 
resist it not simply in the way of producing 
and strengthening a popular instinct, but in 
converting men to the faith of Jesus Christ. 
I do not ssy that Congregationalists alone 
can do the work. I do not even contend 
that they can do it better than other people : 
all I want to impress upon you is that we 
have certain features in our Church life and 
system, certain points in our history, which 
make us especially competent to deal with 
certain forms of that unbelief, and which 
give us a hope that if we are true to our 
Lord we may do greatservice for Him as well 
as for our country and our generation. Inthe 
firet place, it is something for us that we are 
not hide-bound by forms and creeds. Iam 


not going to sail away under false preten- 


on in our nation, everything will depend | 


sions. 
go away with the conception that Con- 
gregationalism had no creed. If 
have no creed, we have nothing to say. 
„Wo believe, says the apostle, “ and there- 
fore we speak.” If we do not believe, let us, 
in the name of truth and righteousness, cease 
from speaking, for we have nothing to say. 
If we have no creed, then we have no 
message tothe nation, and we have no place, 
and we shall have no power, in the nation. 
At the same time, we are free from creed. 
Now creeds, for the most part, are ancient and 
venerable documents, and there is a great 
tendency on the part of many people to make 
light of them and hold them up to ridicule. 
I cannot exactly do that. If I look at them 
in their true character—tike the very worst 
creed of all, the Athanasian Creed, with its 
elaborate clauses, with its definitions, all of 
which require to be defined, and with its 
undertaking to convert mere matters of 
opinion into points upon which the eternal 
judgment of God has pronounced—take that. 
creed, there is not a line in it that has not 
some tender and interesting association con- 


nected with it; there is not one of is 
clauses that has not had its point of interest 


ours, we should be able to do our share of | 


in the past history of the Church. It is not 
our creed, perhaps; and we may perbaps, 
feel that it would be very difficult to say 
whether it was or was not; nevertheless, it 
has been the creed of multitudes of holy men 
and women, and I cannot look upon it with- 


out some degree of respect, however | am 


opposed to it. I think of these old creeds as 
having nurtured the devotion and zeal of 
men inthe hour of their struggle and diffi- 
culty. I think of them as they have been 
conned over and cherished in the silence of 
the closet, or, perhaps in the confinement of 
the dungeon. I think of them as having 
formed the basis of those noble confessions 
which many a martyr has witnessed in the 
sight of many witnesses and at the cost of 
his life; and if you will only leave them to 
meas memorials of the way in which the 
Church has been working on towards a 


very often a | 


' 


| creed. 


' 


— 


creed when, after I have given my subscrip- 
tion, the next thing I have to do is to inter- 
pret it, aud having interpreted it, to explain the 
interpretation, aud having given an explana- 
tion, then to qualify it; and then when I 
have done the whole, to sey that of course the 
document cannot be accepted in its perfectly 
natural sense. (Laughter) I do not wish to 
be bound in that way, and I think it isa great 
difficulty for any man who stands up to preach 
to other men if there is lurking in the minds 
of those to whom he is — — a secret sus- 
22 that there are urticies in the creed which 

e professes that really have been relegated 
to the past, and to which he would not give 
his fulladhesion to-day. Then it does seem 
to me that in the time of difficulty and peril, 
when we have to face an enemy, the wisest 
and truest policy is to concentrate our 
strength. When we heard a short time ago 
of the disaster that had overtaken our arms 
in the neighbourhood of Candahar, the first 
intelligence that came was that the general 
had drawn in his soldiers from the outposts, 
that wherever there was a point untenable, 
he had abandoned it, and that he had 
gathered his forces and concentrated 
them upon the citadel. That ought to be 
our action as Christian men. We have a 
If we have outposts, it is not 
necessary for us to stand and dispute about 


tho outposts when the very citadel is 


in danger. We go to the nation with a 
simple message; about that there can be 
no compromise, no uncertainty. If we 
dare to stand in a pulpit without speaking 
that message, we do it to our own soul's 
periland responsibility. We have the mes- 
sage; we make it as simple as we can; wo 
tell the world that we come to it with the 
same Gospel that Paul preached; that Jesus 
Christ died for our sins, and that He rose 
again aecording to the Scriptures. (Ap- 
plause.) Now, sir, I say that those who can 
go and preach to men unbound, untram- 
melled, having this creed—having it not as 
a creed which they hold, but acreed which 
holds them—have a special power of dealin 
with unbelief. Then there is a secon 
advantage. We Congregationalists have no 
— among us. Now, do not mistake me, 
am not going to make any grand parade 
about our freedom from priestism, nor 
do I suppose that unbelievers always 


' 


I should be sorry that you should | 


we | 


ise the difference which we see 

very clearly between a priest and the 
minister of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
A friend of mine told me he was talking with 
a working man who had made considerable 
progress in the direction of unbelief, and who 
was, at the same time, equally advanced in 
his political opinions. e said, “Do not 
suppose, for a moment, sir, that we people 
make any distinction between you and 
others; priests and parsons are all the same 
with us, as you will find when the days of 
our Republic come, and we have the same 
fate for you all. Now there may be some- 
thing in that—that as we belong to a profes- 
sional class as ministers of the Gospel, those 
who are opposed to that Gospel may have a 
prejudice against us under the idea that our 
profession is the profession of the priests. 
jrethren, I say to all of you—you who are 
brethren of the ministry in this place—if 
there is one thing that is more necessary than 


another for us to impress upon the people in 


| brethren — (laughter) — and at 


England, especially those who are exposed to 
the temptations of unbelief, it ia this, that we 
are not priests; and we must show that we 
have not the priestly temper as well as that 
we do not celebrate priestly rites. What is 
the priestly temper? In the first place, it is 
a belief in personal infallibility, and we have 
no right to claim that. The highest com- 
mendation pronounced upon any people 
in the Acts of the Apostles is that pronounced 
upon the Bereans, who did not accept what 
the apostle said, but went and “ searched the 
Scriptures to see whether these things were 
so.” Itis a far grander thing for a minister 
to raise a people who will think for them- 
selves, than for him to train a people who 
simply accept whatever he says as true. 
(App!ause.) Thena priest must necessarily be, 
to a certain extent, conventional, and the less 
we have of conventionalism in our appearance 
the better, saving the white choker, of course. 
(Laughter.) Yea, | reserve the white choker 
as matter of consideration for weaker 
the same 
time as a little tribute to les convenances. 
But beyond that we must not imagine 
that we have some special character be- 
cause we put on something in the shape 
of aspecial dresa. Everything purely con- 
ventional, let us throw away. Above all, let 
us not show thepriestly temper in thinking 
more of “ tithe of mint, anise, and cummin,” 
than of the “ weightier matter of the law, 
judgment, righteousne e, and truth.” Let 
ua try to go as men amongst men, not to give 
them the conception that we are concescend. 
ing and stooping to them because we exer- 
cise a particular office. Let us encourage 


them to bring us their doubts, net frowning 
upon the sceptic when he comes and asks us for 


simple appreciation of the truth itself, I help in his trials and difficulties. Let th: m un- 


ean feel that there is something in them 


which touches a reverential and devout | of the prophet o 
what | 


fecliog in my own heart. But 
I object to 1s to, be bound by the tyranny of 
the past. I want the past to be an inapi- 
ration and nota bondage. (App'ause.) What 
expressel the faith of men a hundred ye irs ago 
may not expreastheir faith today. And I do 
not want to be cal'el upon subscribe to a 


| 


’ 


deretand that et pe ig is, after the fashion 

old, to say—“ Come now, 
let us reason together and see whether there 
things be so or not.” Oh, my brethren, be true 
men, faithful to Christ, faithful to the voice 
that isin you, faithful to the Gospel, and you 
willhave a power that no priestiivod can by 
aay possibly possess. (Applause.) ‘Then I 
t uk l may say what my friend has just 
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said, that our system gives us unbounded 


freedom and elasticity in all our 
methods, whether in worship or ac- 
tion. That is an advantage of which 


we ought not to be slow to avail ourselves. 
I confess I am getting to feel that, provided 
there is no violation of proper decorum, I 
care not who it is that can draw men, if he 
really does draw them to Christ. I do not say if 
he makes an excitement, and gathers crowds 
around him for a time; but I care not who 
he be, or what means he may employ, if he 
but draws his fellow-men to Christ. I shall 
not ask whether he scatters his H's in wild 
profusion at every step he takes; I shall not 
ask whether he speaks according to the rules 
of logic or of grammar; still less shall I ask 
whether he has received any training or 
„orders ; nor will I even ask whether his 
methods are suchasI can adopt. No, bre- 
thren, be sure of this, in the infinite variety of 
mind and diversity of culture with which we 
have to do everywhere around us, we need 
a corresponding variety of instruments, and 
God be praised for every man and for every 
method by which souls are won to Jesus 
Christ. (Applause) Then I think 1 
may say our traditions and our history 
as Independents ought to secure for 
us a certain amount of favour with 
those who lke p and what they 
call liberal thought. I believe there are 
some people who fancy we are ashamed of 
the name of Independents, and that we are 
ashamed of the history of Independents. Sir, 
instead of blushing with any shame for our 
glorious Independent ancestry, my only hope 
is that when we have ceased to fill our places, 
and when our names, like theirs, have passed 
down the tide of history, our posterity will 
have no reason to blush for us because we 
have been unfaithfui to the glorious ances- 
tora who bore the name of Independents, and 
have but poorly emulated the great deeds 
which they did for their religion, their 
liberty, their country, and their God. (Ap- 
plause.) It seems to me that English people 
are very fond of Independence, that they are 
one grand nation of Independents. With the 
excepti n, I suppose, of a few toadies to be 
found here and there, we are a nation of In- 
dependents. The great qualities which have 
made England what she is are the very quali- 


ties of independence, self-reliance, simple 
courage, and a love of managing our own 
affairs. They have done wo ul things 


for the English people and for ourselves. 


If ever there was a place in which 
one might s of that, it is in 
this Town-hall of Birmingham. I sup- 


pose the most independent people in England 
are the people of Birmingham. And what 
has their independence done? I understand 
that twenty years ago there were living in 
Birmingham those who could remember the 
time when there was only one close carriage 
kept in the town, and that, I suppose, can- 
not be more than fifty or sixty years ago. 
Look at what Birmingham is to-day! It 
preserves to this hour some of the traditions 
and memories of its village life—more, I am 
told, than any community in the country; 
and yet you who have walked along the 
town have seen the grand buildings that are 
rising on every side. There is a great look- 
ing-glass manufactory to which my attention 
has been directed again and again by a 
brother who insists that it must be a chapel 
ora church or some great public structure. 
W herever we go we see signs of improvements 
which are being carried on by your corpora- 
tion with a lavish profusion that seems 
regardless of expense, but with a skill, 
wisdom, and decision which do infinite 


credit to every man by whom the 
work is conducted. Here ou have 
the signs of your independence. That inde. 


pendence has made Birwingham what it is 
to-day. That independence places Birming- 
ham in the forefront of progress in this 
great English nation. That independence 
has trained for Her Majesty’s counsels one of 
your ou citizens—(loud applause)—a man 
who has given proof in his public life of that 
sturdy independence which has made him 
what he is, and who has shown what eelf- 
overnment in a municipality will do to 
ovciin the highest qualities for national 
rule and for public leadership. (Applause.) 
That independence of yours lifted you up 80 
far above the paltry prejudices of the time 
that, in a day when one of our greatest and 
noblest statesmen was suffering for con- 
science’ sike, sufferiag for his fi lelity to the 
cause of righteousness and peace, you recog- 
nised his worth and made him 
representative—(loud applause)—and you 
honoured Brmingham by linking its name 
for ever with that of a statesman than whom 
none has ever shown so great a force of elo- 
quence or a greater purity of cha- 
meter or greater nobility of motives 
or wore earnest devvtion to the cawe 
of liberty and of Christ. (Loud applause.) 
Bat olserve, it is not you alone; 
and it is not in our commercial an? muni- 
cipal matters alone that indepena. acy is 
loved. Independency is growing very 
rapidly where I shoull least expect it to 
manifest icself. Whenever a congregati en 
in the Establishment comes across a difficul'y 
cf its own, when it has a minister it does not 
like, immediately its meonbers begin to ery 
out, and such aduwi‘rable representatives of 
the Establishment aa the Spectator second 
the cry—fcr Iudependency; they talk it 
without knowing it, they want the rig it 


| 


— 


— — — —— — 


ok government within their own Church, 


and that is precisely what we want. 
We are not ashamed of our Independency, we 


have no need of lowering our flag, or hiding 
our name, or concealing one of our traditions. | 


Has there been a single contest for libert 
during the last three hundred years in which 


Independents have not played a foremost — 


part? Has there been a single boon won for 
this English people, which during that period 
the Independents have not helped to secure ? 
Has there been asingle right, whether for 
Roman Catholic or unbeliever or Jew—a 
single right of religious freedom, which has 
been conceded that Independents have not 
helped to win? Why. sirs, our history bids 
us proud, and thank God for the men 
whose names we bear and preserve, that legacy 
of Independency, which they have handed 
down tous! (Applause.) Now I think that 
gives usa wonderful power in dealing with 
an age in which there is such a love of free- 
dom. Now, the questions comes, how are we 
to use this power which has been given to 
us? We stand here to-night in view of the 
Jubilee year of our Union, and it does seem 
singular that at a time like this, there should 
be a meeting of this kind, especially devoted 
to the “or of our religious work in this 
nation. e have to make what is called a 
new departure. Let us begin it by first lay- 
ing to heart that verse of the old Book, ‘‘ The 
heart of the liberal deviseth liberal thingo, 
and by liberal things shall he stand.” I per- 
fectly agree wi h my friend Dr. Kennedy, that 
if we go in for small things we shall have 
smaller; and if we go in for great things, we 
shall be able to do something in this coming 
year for the extension of all those agencies 
by which this nation is to be blest and Christ 
is to be glorified. No paltry sum, thestand- 
ard of which is derived — the past, must be 
set before us as the aim of our ambition for 
the future. We have a grand opportunity. 
God will stir us up, I trust, to some measure 
of zealand earnestness in order that we may 
use it. Let it not be said of ua that we 
lost our crown, and that it was left to another 
to do the work which by our unfaithfulness 
we have neglected. Oh, sirs, it ‘s a great 
work that is before us to-day. I have told 
u to-night that I have no fears of the 
uture, no fear of the progress of unbelief. I 
should be a craven-hearted minister of Jesus 
Christ if I doubted either the power of His 
Gospel or the truth of His promise. 1 should be 
false toall my convictions, and all that I have 
learned from history, if I could believe that 
we were going, in spite of the agencies which 
are at work forChrist, from bad to worse. We 
are doing nothing of the kind. Bat still un- 
questionably we are threatened with a for- 
widable attack upon the foundations of our 
faith; and in the struggle on which we are 
entering, there are those, it may be, veak 
and timid, who may be carried away by the 
seductive influences of a specious rationalism 
oradaring unbelief. Think what the tri- 
umph of that unbelief would mean! Think 
what is meant by the acceptance of the new 
notions that findsuch favour in some quarters. 
We may have one who has all the charms of 
personal goodness, and all the honours that 
ure due to transcendent wisdom ; he may be 
recognised as the very type and model of all 
that is noble and great in character; but we 
shall not have the Son of God, we shall not 
have the Christ. And, sirs, to lose Christ is 
to lose everything. Think what that means. 
It meansthedrying up of every stream of 
moral and spiritual influence which has come 
from the Cross. It means the silencing of 
all those consolations which have been minis- 
tered to the penitent in the agonies of his re- 
morse, to the mournfulin the time of sorrow, 
to the dying in the prospect of imwortality. 
It meaus the taking away of all those forceful 
influences to which England owes her grand 
works of charity and benevolence. It means 
the loss of the mightiest impulses which 
have ever been communicated to the spirit of 
freedom, and by which men have ever been 
carried upward and onward in the progress 
of humanity. It means silencing ultimately 
the name of God. It means the closing of all 
our churches and sanctuaries with every 
influence which they disseminate around 
them. It means the confinement of our 


nation to one dark and dreary experience of 


crying to us for 


your | 


despair and of unbelief. And it is from this 
that we have to save the people. ‘There are 
antious, trembling, troubled souls that are 

* There are doubting 
ones who need us to strengthen them. There 
are men who are almost crushed under the 
burden of their iniquities and griefs in 
relation to the eternal future, who want our 


help and our guidance; and God sends us 


— — — — — — — 


that we may give them this light, the 
glorious Gospel of the blessed God. 


An ivy in a dun zeon grew, 
Unfed by rain, unwept by dew, 
Its pallid ieaflets only drank 
Cave moistures foul and odours dank. 
But through the dungeon's grating high, 
There fell a sunbeam from the sky. 
It slept upon the grateful floor 
In silent gladness evermore. 
The ivy felt a tramour shoot 
Through all the branches to its root ; 
It saw the light, it felt the ray, 
It strove to blossom into day, 
It strove, it crept, it grew, it clomb. 
Long had the darkness been its home; 
And when it knew, though veiled in night, 
The goodness and the joy of light, 
By dew and rain and sunshine fed, 
Over the outer wall it spread, 


And in the daybeam waving free, 

| It grew into a steadfast tree. 

Would'st grow the moral of the rhyme ? 
Show men God's heavenly light to climb (?) 
O’er every dungeon pour the ray 

Of God's illimitable day. 

(Loud applause.) 

The Rev. H. Batcnetor proposed a vote 
r. Rogers, 
which was unanimously adopted. He then 
brought the proceedings to a close by pro- 
nouncing the benediction. 


of thanks to Mr. Symes and 


ADDRESSES TO YOUNG MEN. 


On Friday evening a public meeting for 
young men was held in the Town Hall. The 
chair was taken by the Rev. Dr. Newth. 

The proceedings commenced by singing 
a hymn, after which the Rev. J. Suituitro 
offered prayer. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


The Rev. T. Wirts, of Manchester, was 
the first speaker. His subject was “ Success 
in Life, and the Secret of that Success.” At 
the outset he reminded them of the old 
adage that “nothing succeeds like success.“ 
Oftentimes there was too much truth in this 
old saying, for the man and the cause might 
be none of the best, but they were applauded 
because successful. It was manifestly of im- 
portance to get success before them in its 
truer and nobler form, refusing to coun- 
tenance it unless associated with what was 
lawful, worthy, and good. To make life 
in this sense successful was an ambition 
worthy of each one of them. Nothing 
but good could come from their frequently 
pressing home upon heart and mind the 
inquiry, how can life in the truest 
and highest form be made a prosperous 
life? And such an inquiry was especially 
appropriate io their case. They were starting 
out into life. Humanly speaking, there was 
a long future before them, and, to a large 
extent, God had put that future into their 
own bands; so that whether it was a failure 
or a success would greatly depend upon 
themselves. This was the seed-time of life, 
and by their conduct now would be determined 
the beauteous summer and the fruitfulness of 
autumn. They might not become rich, or 
rise to high social position, or attain to fame 
in the world of science and literature, and yet 
every young man, in his sphere, might so live 
as to justify him in believing, when the end 
of life drew nigh, that he had lived for some 
worthy purpose, and that, in a measure at 
least, his life had been a success. Was there 
one thing more than anything else which, 
when possessed by 2 men, would supply 
a guarantee that life wovld be well and 
honourably and successfully employed by 
them? There was that one thing, and it was 
known by the name of piety, than which there 
was nothing so well fitted to aid them in life, 
and help to make that life worthy and great. 
It might be asked what was piety. It was 
this—a firm faith in God, attended with a 
passionate love for Him and a cheerful obedi- 
ence to Him. This was piety, and this he 
prayed them to have in possession, as supply- 
ing the best possible pledge that their life 
would not be in vain. he creed of Atheism, 
that there was no God ; the creed of Panthe- 
ism, that God was not to be distinguished 
from His works, and was destitute of person- 
ality ; the creed of Agnosticism, that God was 
unknowable—these were not the creeds that 
they desired their children to accept. (Ap- 
plause.) Whatever they lost, let them keep hold 
of God—the living, personal, loving God. Let 
them have faith in Him—a strong, unflinch- 
ing faith—and let such faith be associated with 
intense affection for God and cheerful compli- 
ance with His will. This was piety, and he could 
not, if worlds were given to bim for it, men- 
tion any one thing which would prove of 
such service to them as this, in helping them 
to wake the most and the best of life. Piety 
would be beneficial to life in its physical or 
bodily aspects by the temper it encouraged 
and the habits it helped to form; it would 
enable them the more surely to make the most 
of their bodily life. Piety was exceedingly 
helpful to mental culture; it was the enemy 
of ignorance and the friend of learning. 
Piety would be found of special service to life 
in its moral and spiritual aspect. If there 
wus one thing more than another needed by 
those beginuing life, it was the possession of 
power to enable them to keep from sin, and 
to do that which was right. Tt would also be 
ok the greatest possible service if life was 
| considered in its more active and useful 
| aspects ; and from all their considerations it 
was clear that the most certain guarantee 
for life being successful in the broadest and 
best sense was to be found in piety. Per- 
haps they might find abundant confirmation 
of this by calling to mird the aged ones, 
| beautiful in their old age, happy in the fruits 
of a God-fearing life, and enraptured with the 

eternal prospects before them. Were they 
permitted to speak from that platform their 
| message would be one of loving exhortation, 
urging them to give themselves to God in the 
| prime and vigourof their days. Hamilcar, 
the Carthaginian general, made hs son 
Hannibal, whena boy, vow wrath against the 
Romans, his country's greatest enemy. That 
boy grew up in remembrance of his vow, and 
ho faithfully kept it. That night he placed 
before them a more worthy vow anda nobler 
service, and so he did Leseech and pray that 


now determine to stand by the God of their 
fathers. ‘There never was greater need than 
at present for menof this stamp—men who, 
being good themselves, should he'p onward 
the higher interests of mankind, thereby 
securing to themselves a glorious old age, 
and a more glorious eternity. (Applause.) 


THE INHERENT POWER OF CHRISTIANITY. 


The Rev. Dr. Putsrorp, of Glasgow, 
was the next speaker. He said his first 
word was, let them all learn frequently 
to take stock of themselves, to look round 
about and see what were their relations 
with men and things. This was especially 
important for Christian young men, be- 
cause if they were not individually able and 
efficient, they were nothing. They had no 
organisations to look to of any moment. 
They were very jealous of associations which 
tended to fetter or weaken the central powers 
of their individual life. If, then, they were 
to maintain their efficiency as individuals, 
they must constantly look to the fountain 
sources of their life and being. If they, as 
Independents, were not men of courage, men 
of intellectual bearing, men who knew what 
Israel ought to do, then they were lost amid 
the hosts of Israel. They were but a little 
band ; but they carried on a guerilla warfare, 
where every man was bound to have a name 
and a nature, and not merelya number. (Ap- 
plause.) As Christians, they derived that 
name from One who was mighty in this 
respect—namely, mighty in life-giving power. 
He, solitary and alone in this world, simply 
made His disciples by the attractions of His 
person and the spirit which He breathed 
intothem. What was that power by which 
Christ won His disciples, and by which He 
hoped to fulfil the promise He gave to them 
with respect to the world at large? It was 
a power that was born. He knew of no power 
that was not born. So they were told of 
Christ that He was born of the Virgin, and 
whatever He was was born with Him and in 
Him. Whatever they became they were born 
with the powers of that becoming, and the 
1 which Christ gave to those who received 

im was a power to be born “not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God,“ and in that birth they 
received that which was not only their 
greatest but their most glorious distinction. 
Nothing they could acquire or learn could, for 
a moment, be put in comparison to that which 
they received by the birth. And while what 
was born was one thing what was natured 
was an equal requisite. Christ was natured 
as well as born. He was born in helplessness, 
as every other babe; but as He w in 
stature they were told He was filled with the 
Spirit, and grew in wisdom, and in favour 
with God and man. They must be fully 
natured to enter into their inheritance in this 
world, and so with their spiritual life. If 
they were a babes with respect to the 
kingdom of heaven they would remain 
impotent as babes, helpless as babes, and 
useless as babes, and only when they were 
natured would they receive their inhe- 
ritance, or have powers with which to enter 
into its possessions. Not only was Christ 
born from heaven, and natured according to 
what He was born, but that which was born 
and natured expressed itself in corresponding 
activity; any life that did not end in action 
had not reached its proper termination. 
The spiritual life of their Master was ne 
ideal vacuity of thoughts, or opinions, or 
segments of doctrine, or any other form of 
mental expression that had not spiritual 
form and substance underlying it. He was 
a man, built up spiritually or physically, and 
His work in this world was to build men— 
men with a human heart purified and 
enlarged, with a human character enobled, 
with a perfect form of humanity, and that 
perfect form glowing, and as such mighty in 
all its powers and influence. He was never 
one thing in thought, another thing in dis- 
position, and something else in action. How 
common was that among men. There were 
some who, if they asked them for their 
thoughts, they ound think they were angels 
—(laughter)—if they looked at their dispo- 
sitions they would think they were devils, and 
if their conduct was looked at oftimes the 
were more like beasts than men. (A — 
Because of this diversity of nature they were 
without power, a trouble and a burden to 
themselves, and a disgrace to their name as 
to their nature. Christ, because He was in 
perfect harmony, thought, feeling, conduct, 
was mighty. What, then, was the power 
which Christ exercised in the world ?—that 
power by which His disciples exercised such 
a mighty influence, that power which they — 
fessed, in some measure, to possess ? What had 
it done? It had changed the face of the world. 
It had given throughout the civilised world 
a marvellous reverence for individual 
life, it had given to woman her becoming 
peace and dignit y—(applause)—it had given 
to the administration of justice ten thousand 
ameliorations which could be traced to no 
other source. Christ was the fountain source 
from whence all this had come. (Applause.) 
The world was not the same world since he 
breathed in it; the earth was not the same 
sines they could mark His pathway over it. 
What was that power? It wis not foree; 
it was not the force of miriculous power; it 
had nothing of an official author-ty, it was not 
the power of intellectual conviction nor the 
power of personal observance of religious 


those who had not hitherto resolved, would proprieties. What then was it? Simply the 
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wer of a person, self-possessed, self-know- 
— self-devoted, because heaven and God 
inspired, and, therefore, open to receive all 
the powers of the heavenly world. He em- 
bodied that power of which all things are 
vessels, all things are channels, all things 
are instruments, and it centred in Him, 
and He became nal and exercised 
that personality. hat was that? More 
than he could explain. It was only 
fragmentary things that were capable 
of exhaustive explanation: higher things 
and highest things they could not explain, 
He could tell them what light did, but not 
what it was. The power of man in his 
highest state was influence—the overflow, 
the effluence of his nature and character, and 
all that hewas. This was a power that could 
not be assumed, it could not be lessened, it 
could not be destroyed. Let them all, then, 
strive to bemen. More than men they could 
not be. If they were less than men, their 
own nature would curse them. Let them be 
men—fully natured men, fully inspired men; 
then they would prove that there was no 
power with God like human, and no power 
with men like man. (Loud applause.) 

The Rev. Dr. Farrparry, Principal of 
Airedale College, then addressed the meet- 
ing. He said: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, Young Men and Maidens,— 
1 stand here to-night a conspicuous 
and a speaking proof of the immense 

wer that lives and acts embodied in my 

riend, Mr. Dale. (Applause.) I came to 
this town yesterday a speechless man, happy 
as a speechless man ought to be, blithe and 
gay as a lambkin on the hillside, eager to 
browse on all the fine things all the fine 
speakers were to say, delighted to be able to 
criticise uncriticised myself. (Laughter.) 
But in an unlucky moment I visited the 
platform. Mr. Dale came behind me, and, 
with the imperial gentleness that characterises 
him—(laughter)—changed me from a speech- 
less man into a man who had to speak, and 
the . of the man once altogether 
speechiess was to be to young men. Well, I 
work for young men. (Hear, hear.) I speak 
to them every day,and find the heart, the 
hope, and the courage to live and to work 
patiently expectant of results that ripen 
slowly, but gloriously yield. Our young men 
are the world’s hope. In them the hope of 
the world lives. What is we may love; but 
the infinite cheer of hope is born of what is 
to be. Ido not know that I would care to 
live and to work were it not for the essential 
manhood evolved, or capable of evolution, 
that lives in our young men, and that makes 
it cheerful and holy to be engaged in the 
making of the men who are to be the mini- 
sters of the future, and the makers of its 
essential manhood. Wordsworth said man 
was in youth a prodigal’s favourite; in age 
a miser’s pensioner: but it depends how man 
uses the prodigal gifts of youth whether he 
be a pensioner in age. Young manhood, 
young maidenhood are inexpressibly beau- 
tiful. Time lives in them, age, and eternity, 
too. Time, with all ite promises, makes them 
glorious buds of being, working into fragrance, 
bursting into flower. Nature is clothed with 
a glory, apparelled in a celestial light all 
theirown. Life is full of meaning—divine 
and beautiful. Man ia not a being to be do- 
spised, but contains infinite promise to hope. 
In age there is the sad side, there is the sober 
colour. Ripe experience, rich in wisdom, is 
seldom rich in generous aspiration that give 
its deepest meaning to life ; yet, he who in 
— can realise and dream of grand things 

is manhood has to realise, he who in youth 
is equal to the divine intent as to the young, 
ripens into an age that is more glorious even 
than youth, and into a later beauty sublimer 
and diviner than the earlier dreamt of. Now, 
if young men and young maidens, too, cught 
to have any notes of their youth clearer, 
brighter than others, they should be these 
two, love of truth and love of goodness. These 
loves imply two things, a great faith and a 
great hope. Faith, for they must believe 
truth is, to love it: they must believe that 
goodness is to regard and follow it. A great 
hope is born of the belief that there is truth at 
the heart of the universe, and that all its mean- 
ings and seeds are true. Where man believes 
in a living goodness he cannot but hope; 
because he knows that active, strong, it shall go 
on ruling victoriously to the end, and bringing 
in a diviner day. Now without these great 
loves I cannot understand a young man. He 
who is without them has lost youth without 
nequiring age. (“ Hear hear.”) I know 
nothing more impotent than a young wan 
with the heart of a cynic, with the soul of a 
worker. (“ Hear, hear.”) ‘There are times 
when cynicism is might, and there are places, 
perhaps, where it never fails to produce a dis- 
belief in virtue. There is a knowledge of 
things that were better unknown; there is 
n courageous ignorance far nobler, far 
better than a depraved knowledge. The 
man who can dare to be ignorant that he may 
be innocent has in him the making of a 
right noble man. (Applause) Find the cynic, 
the young, cynical man laughing at Him who 
made the world, sneering at the heroism that 
inspired the heroes of society—find him, and 
you will find a min you can never kindle into 
enthusii<m for human rights or get angry at 
a great human wrong. The wan who simply 


mocks at right is potent only for the wrong— 


(a oplaiuse)— ind he who would keep his soul 
right with G must dare to be ignorant of 


evil, to pur ue the path cf innocercein the 


face of temptations to a knowledge tbat is 
wrong and a cynicism that is base. Now, if 
there is to be a love of truth, there is a truth 
to be loved. Where is it? What is it? 
How is it to be found? Now the question 
“What is truth?” is inextricably bound 
up with the question, Where are we to 
seek it, by what means, by what method, 
along what way? A distinguished man of 
science lately in Birmingham sang the praises 
of science as an instrument of education potent 
above literature, and found in it the true 
teacher of the future. A year or two before 
in this hall a distinguished friend and brother 
in science had enlightened you by a discourse 
which illustrated the unscientific uses of 
the imagination, and showed what a fine 
poetic interpretation of the human soul 
could be given by terms of matter and motion 
and force. They tell us the way to truth is 
the grand new way of observation and experi- 
ment; science can give it, and science only. 
But whither, oh men—whither do you lead ? 
Bear you the spirit forward, carry you mind 
on, till mind and fact, till man and truth, 
stand face to face, open-eyed and clear? 
That same brilliant lecturer who expounded his 
theory of the soul here to the enlightenment 
and joy of your intelligent and active town, 
had a year or two previously enlightened 
the British Association as to the grand pro- 
gress of scientific inquiry; how it had gone 
on and on and on, till it had found the very 
beginnings of things. And what had it 
found? That the beginning, the father of 
all things, may be named—matter. Matter, 
he said, contained the promise and the 
potency of every form andevery quality of life. 
So here we are, it seems, at the primal science 
of being. Good. But let us understand what 
it means—‘‘ Matter.“ Pray what is it? 
Our expositor goes on to say, Hard to 
understand or tell what matter is. Some 
philosophers have thought it was a state of 
consciousness. Some philosophers have 
thought that it is a symbol of an external 
reality. Some philosophers have named it a 
‘form of thought,” and cannot tell 
what it is—it is mysterious, it is insoluble, 
it is the great inexplicable, the absolutely 
unknown. I only know thatit is the cause 
of our sensation. Stated in plain terms, this 
means—our Creator—the cause alike of 
knowledge and being, the unknown, the in- 
explicable, the mysterious, which contains 
the promise and potency of every and 
quality of life.” And this is called Science. 
(Applause.) Science is knowledge, but 
what leads up to absolute ignorance as its 
end, may be nescience, but is not science. 
But now if you cannot get to the ultimate 
cause there is a grand new method that 
explains the whole process of its action, the 
grand simple way in which it works. Creation 
ceases, there is no creation; evolution is, 
evolution reigns, and its law is the law of 
continuity which everywhere prevails. Now 
it would surprise a common-sense person 
who did not happen to be initiated in the 
grand secrets of nescient science—it would 
puzzle and perplex such a simple person 
were he to discover that the process evolu- 
tional that produced creation was not still a 
creative procoss. I believe in evolution, I hold 
law of continuity, but I am faithful abso- 
lutely to both. How are you to interpret the 
great evolutional law? Are you to go back, 
back, back till you find an abstraction that 
you term “unknown’’ or mysterious,”’ or 
„matter which, as matter that you do 
not know, is no matter to you. Or, are you 
to beg n at the end, and ask — What is that? 
in order that reason may discover what 
caused the what is to be’? Evolution, if it 
means anything, means this—that nothing 
emerges in the process that is not contained 
in the source—nothing emerges in the result 
that does not run back into the cause. 
Thought emerges; it stands at the end, and 
we ask, How do you explain the becoming 
of thought?”’ Where do you find it enter 
in your grand evolutional process? at what 
point in your grand developmental change? 
They tell us, in exquisite terms, and with 
beautiful illustrations, how the growing com- 
plexity of the organism is ever attended with 
the growing development of thought, but just 
as the organism grows more complex, mind 
begins the more to appear, till in the most 
complex organised beings you have ripened, 
articulate mind. But they say, with de- 
lightful simplicity, with that lowly sim- 
plicity that marks the belligerent man pos- 
sessed by a fine phrensy against theology, of 
science of to-day. How to pass between the 
organism and thought we cannot tell; a man 
might as well attempt to lift himself by his 
own waist-band as to explain why, with the 
complex organism, mind and thought are 
associated. Where, then, is the continuity 
in your evolutional process? Here is aresult 
your premisses or your germ does not con- 
tain. You undertake toexplain the universe, 
and you fail to explain its distinctive glory ; 
you fail to explain thought. You say all 
became according to a natural law, a law of 
continuity that has had no break, yet you 
come upon a great spiritual fact that you 
have not explained, that is a break in the 
natural order that your law does not exp'ain, 


that stands absolutely apart from al) your 
processes and all your facts. What is your pro- 
cess worth when, though fused for a purpose 
that professes to be scientific, it yet ends in 
inability to explain the grand cardinal 
realty? This mod: of beginning is bad; it 
is begin ns at the wrong end. Instead of 


| working back by an abstractive process to 
this primordial cause unknown, and seeking 
to interpret it in the terms of matter, motion, 
and force, they ought to start with the great 
last result. Mind can explain the universe ; 
the universe, interpreted in the terms of 
matter, motion, and force, cannot explain 
mind. Thought is in man; you read the 
universe through thought. But if it cul- 
minates in thought, thought was at its 
source. If the law of evolution buds and 
blossoms into mind, the law of evolution 
started from mind, is guided by mind to its 
termination in mind. What is in a conclu- 
sion must be in the premisses, or it is false. 
What is in the bud must be in the germ, or 
it is a foreign element. What is in the 
universe in its last great flower is in its root; 
the first great cause is mind, because the last 
effect into which it blossoms is mind. What 
culminates in mind came out of mund. 
(Applause.) Rank the scientific method at 
its value. Do not think it can lead totruth ; 
that is the work of spirit, consciousness, 
heart. Be true to truth: that is Divine. 
Seek it in the Divine way, through the 
reason within, through the heart, through 
the great inspired Word in history, and 
the Person that is its source. That leads us 
to our second point—only one syllable if 
possible—the love of goodness. Science 
cannot give you the moral, cannot imperso- 
nate in a living being the great truths that 
man needs. Young men and maidens, this 
world without truth, without the moral, the 
ethical, the spiritual, would be a world held 
by the hands of a merciless fate that man’s 
spirit would contemn and abhor. Think of 
the very greatest circle of natural truths, 
those most calculated to awe and elevate the 
soul. Think, when Copernicus read the 
secret of the heavens—when Kepler unfolded 
the mystery of the stars—when Newton 
spelled out the glorious law that held them 
in harmony what a wondrous change 

over the thoughts of men. This world— 
small, almost infinitesimal, a little globe in 
its vast immensity—moved through light, 
through darkness, in storm, in sunshine, on 
its troubled, yet harmonious way, the vast 
immensity of suns and systems innumerable 
held by the Good Hand of the Great Law 
moved on for ever. Yet, what point or 
element or truth in that series of discoveries 
soothed the heart in its woe, inspired 
the spirit in its grief, can direct the 
reason in its perplexity, control the 
man, who, as living, born, dying, sinning, 
suffering, needs God and immortality ? 
Nature never did speak larger, deeper 
truths, but they were not the truths speaking 
of goodness within the soul of the universe, 
of conscience on the throne of law. For 
these you have to go to the great Christ 
standing at the heart of the world’s history, 
living source of its creative moral energies. 
There you have to go for inspiration. That 


will make you good, by giving you a good- 
ness you can love. There 
centuries the world has been held as by the 
glittering eye of God, and the great story of 
the Cross has held, ruled, commanded, 
directed it forward in its path of service, 
forward in ita devotion to conscience and 


for eighteen | 


duty and right. There, young men and 
maidens, go ye, and going drink, and drinking 
live. Life came, comes by Him alone. (Loud 
applause. ) 

Mr. R. W. Deux, M.A., who was received 
with applause, moved a vote of thanks 
to the chairman and to the rev. gentle- 
men who had addressed the meeting. 
Speaking to the young men present, Mr. Dale 
—— thom when they were listening to the 
flippant kind of talk which was now so com- 
mon in all parts of England, and which 
suggested that it was only imbecility that 
clung to the great traditions of the Chris- 
tian faith, to remember that the noblest 
genius the world had seen during eighteen 
centuries had done homage to Christ, and 
that there were wen like those who had ad- 
dressed the present meeting, who did homage 
to Him still.—The Rev. W. F. CLARK#ON 
seconded the vote, which was carried by 
acclamation. | 

The Chairman, Dr. Pulsford, and Principal | 
Fairbairn replied, and the meeting shortly | 
afterwards terminated. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL TOTAL 
ABSTINENCE ASSOCIATION, 
A meeting, convened by this Association, | 

was held in Losells Chapel, Wheeler-street, | 

Birmingham, on Thursday evening, Oct. 14, 

under the presidency of Benjamin Whit- 

worth, Esq., M. P. 

The Rev. T. Suiturro opened the pro- 
ceedings with prayer. 

The Cuareman said: I have taken a deep 
interest in the cause of temperance for a 
long period, and when I say to you that I 
attended a temperance meeting upwards of 
fifty years ago, that is a long period ina 
man's life. I can remember how Utopian 
it then seemed to be to dream of eradicating 
the drinking habits of the people of this 
country, and I can remember when I first 


went to Manchester in 1832 that I did not 
know one single person in that great city 
who was a total abstainer except myself. 
Well, I do not think I should have the 
slightest difficulty in finding perhaps 20,000 


wr 31,00) tectotallers now in the great city 
of Manchester. (Applause.) It shows won- 


derful progress, at any rate, in that respect. 
But we must not shut our eyes to this fact, 
that we havea great task yet before us. The 
evil is beyond endurance. It is ruining not 
only the people of the country individually, 
but it is doing a great to hinder the 
prospects of the country commercially, 
socially, and religiously. I think at last the 
conscience of the * has got roused 
upon this question. ithin the last five 
or six years I can see a wonderful 
change in the aspect of this question 
throughout the country, and that change is 
most unmistakably reflected in the com- 
= of the present House of Commons. 
he last House was to all intents and pur- 
a brewer's and a publican’s Parliament. 
f they can cull any comfort from the 

sent House of Commons, | admire their 
resignation. I think the present House is 
bent unmistakably upon reforming the 
drinking habits of this country, if it is 
possible by legislation to accomplish that 
desirable object. (Hear, hear.) One most 
pleasant feature in the present day is the 
movement amongst the religious bodies. 
Almost every religious body in this country 
is now being aroused to the great import- 
ance of this movement, and I am sure no 
minister who has studied the question can 
doubt for one moment that if he can only get 
a thoroughly earnest temperance organisa- 
tion in his church, he does a great 
deal to increase its usefulness and power. 
(Hear, hear.) The Church of England at 
one time was sadly behind almost covery other 
denomination in this country, but I must say 
within the last four or five years they have 
set a noble example—(hear, hear)—and it 
will behove the particular denomination that 
I belong to, and that most of you belong to, 
to be up and doing. I think that you have 
been rather behind the other bodies in this 
respect, and I must say I should feel very 
much hurt indeed to think that such a 
reflection should be cast upon the Indepen- 
dents of this country, that they should 
be behind in so great and useful a work. 
Another and a very remarkable feature is 
the change amongst the doctors. I can find 
in the circle we move in that the doctors 
are all cutting off the supplies, and I can 
safely say I have never come across any one 
who has been advised by a medical man to 
abstain from intoxicating drinks who does 
not acknowledge that he is greatly benefited 
by the change. The offect upon the morals 
is good. Everybody who has studied the 
question will acknowledge that intemperance 
is the cause of more immorality, crime, and 
pauperism in this country than any other 
ton causes you could name. I believe 
that three-fourths of all the evils of this 
kind may be traced directly or indirectly to 
the use of spirituous liquors. We have un- 
mistakable figures that cannot be gainsaid 
as to the advantages of total abstinence over 
what is called temperance. I happen to be 
a director of an insurance office where we 
keep the two classes separate—the total 
abstainers and the moderate men. We never 
should insure the life of an immoderate 
person; we never should think of taking a 
risk of the kind; but the result is something 
remarkable between these two classe: the 
temperate and the total abstainers. Taking 
the last fifteen years, according to the tables 
that we regulate our premiums by, amongst 
the teetotallers 2,002 deaths ought to have 
occurred, but in reality only 1,437 took place, 
showing a very large decrease as compared 
with the expected mortality. In the other 
section, which is a larger one, the expected 
deaths for the same number of years was 
3,450, and, strange to say, the deaths were 
exactly what were estimate’. This shows an 
enormous difference in favour of total ab- 
stinence as compared with moderation. 
Looking at the effect of these habits upon the 
industries of the country, I have often 
renarkel that one cone era with which I 
am connected—employing »omething Ike 
5,000 people—suffers a loss (arising from 
the drinking habh'ts of the workmen) 
amounting to £35,000 a-year. We find 
that we can never start the machinery 
on the Monday with adlvantage, simply 
from the fact that the number coming 
to work is so «mall that it is not worth 
our while getting up the steam; there- 
fore, Monday is an idle day. We always 
find that the workmen in the beginning of 
the week never work anything like so well as 
they do at the latter end of it, simply because 
they are suffering from the effecta of the 
Sunday's and Monday's drink, and often on 
Saturday night also. Therefore, taking this 
question as affecting the industry of this 
country, I say that you will not be able 
eventually to compe‘e with the world unless 
you reform the drinking habits of your work- 
men. You may rely upon it, sober nations 
will eventually cut you out of the markets 
of the world. And when I tell you 
that there are 3,000,000 people relieved 
by the poor rates every year, and that 
887,000 people are committed for crimes, the 
estimate of the magistrates being that fully 
three-fourths of the whole of that crime and 
pauperism may be traced to th's evil, I 
think it behoves us as Christians and as 
patriots to try and remedy the evil that i: 
causing so much mischief and msery. We 
know that it has its effects—and very serous 
effecta—upon the increase of lunacy. We 
know, from the Revenue returna, that th» 
quantity of drink consumed in this country, 
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say within the last 20 years, has atly in- 
creased—much more rapidly, in spite of the 
number of tectotallers, than formerly. The 


effect has been that lunacy has absolutely | they were trying to do. 


| 
; 


much evil fruit. 


off the branches—the axe must be laid 


at the root of the tree, and that was what 
The object of the 


doubled within 30 years, showing unmistak- | Association was to promote the formation of 


ably that this great increase is affecting 
the people that way, as well as increasing 
the pauperism and crime of the country. Dr. 
Richardson has stated that one-third of the 
vitality of our 30 millions of people is des- 
troyed by this evil. It will account at the 
least for 200,000 
year. It is generally put down at a great 
deal less than that, but I believe that is not 
an exaggeration. A great deal has been said 
as to the disastrous harvest of last year. 
Well, I think it was perhaps as bad a har- 
vest as we have had for a very long * 
in this country, and it caused a great deal of 
distress and misery. The estimate was that 
the deficiency amounted to 16,000,000 
bushels of grain—a very large quantity to 
account for. But when you consider that 
five times that deficiency is consumed by the 
drink makers of this country every year, or 
80,000,000 bushels, it is a mere trifle as com- 
pared with the waste caused by converting 
these into the poisonous drinks that are in 
the shape ef intoxicating liquors. Surel 

the people will eventually see the folly of a 
waste such as this, because it is a waste that 
no country, without enormous natural advan- 
tages, could stand for any lengthened period. 
In the last six years the expenditure on these 
drinks has been £850,000,000, or considerably 
more than: our huge National Debt. It is 
£150,000,000 more than all the railways of 
the United Kingdom cost. The first railwa 

was made about 1830; we have been — | 
ingly busy ever since in making railways in 
this country, and yet we have not thus spent as 
much during that 50 years as during 
six years in the drink traffic of this country. 
We are told it is impossible to make people 
sober by Act of Parliament. All I can say 
is you make people drunk by Act of Parlia- 
ment —there is no mistake about that. (Hear, 
hear.) Has there ever been a restrictive 
measure in this or any other country 
that has not had a beneficial effect in lessen- 
ing the evil it was intended to remedy. 
Take America for example. In a great num- 
ber of the States you scarcely have any 
drinking at all, particularly in Maine. 
People say you can get it. I dare say you can; 
but all t ton say is it is an exceedingly 
dificult process to get it; at any rate, the 
consequence is the evils of intemperance are 
almost annihilated in that State. The con- 
sumption per head of the population is not 
as great in America as it is in Great Britain, 
showing unmistakably that the restrictive 
laws in that country have had a very con- 
siderable effect upon the consumption. I 
attribute this to a gre&t extent to the 
example of the clergy. I never came across 


a clergyman in America who was not a total 
I believe, as a rule, they are all | 


abstainer. 
abstainers, and I have no 
has had a wonderful effect upon the 
people of that country. The Sunday 
Closing Bill, as was anticipated, has been 
an enormous advantage to Ireland. As 
far as the publicans are concerned, 
I have met scarcely one who did not acknow- 
ledge that it has worked well, and that they 
are very glad it was passed, and that if they 
had the power to do so they would not re- 
peal it. ales will not be without a Sun- 
day Closing Bill for any length of time, 
seeing that the people are more unanimous 
than they were in Ireland itself. We — 
a resolution last session pledging the House 
of Commons to Sunday-closing for England 
by a majority of twenty-seven, and there- 
fore I think that is quite within “‘a measur- 
able distance of becoming the law of the 
land. I have great hopes that Mr. Gladstone 
will carry out the promise he made, 
that they would bring forward a measure on 
the drink question, and that he will acknow- 
ledge the principle that the people should 
have some voice in the matter. (Hear, 
hear.) I have no doubt whatever that the 
principle of local option will be brought into 
the Bill, and will be adopted in some shape 
or other; how it will be adopted Iam not at 
all prepared to say. I think we may be very 
hopeful for the future. No question has 


doubt that 


— — 


gained ground more rapidly than the cause 


of temperance has done within the last four 
or five years. We are a slow-moving people, 
but when we once do move we do not often 
go back, and I am quite sure we shall never 
go back when we once become a sober and 
temperate nation. (Applause.) 

r. G. B. Sowersy, jun., referring to the 
Chairman's statement that their denomina- 


tion was somewhat behind other denomina- | 


tions in this temperance work, said they did 


not intend it to be soany longer—they meant 
to make up for lost time. They, representing 
as they did the Congregational Total Absti- 
nence Association, were emphatically a Total 
Abstinence Asrociation, and did not believe 
in moderate drinking; but at the same time 
they could not be called by sober-minded 
people fanatics, or be denounced as men of 
one idea. Looking at the tremendous evil 
in their midst, it was impossible to consider it 
with that cal mness and moderat ion which some 


ee. 


— — 


remature deaths every | 
might 


temperance societies in different parts of 
the country. They could evidently do little 
towards converting the masses to the adop- 
tion of this principle, but they hoped to set 
the leaven at work, and so to impresa upon the 
minds of Christian people their duty in 
this matter towards God and man, that they 
themselves see the importance 
of striving and doing their best for the 
overthrow of that which had proved itself 
to be the greatest hindrance of all Christian 


and philanthropic effort, and therefore the | 


great foe of Godand man. (Applause.) 
Rev. T. H. Hotrowewt said it was very 

pleasant to those taking part in tho autumnal 

meeting of the Congregational Union to 


find that Birmingham allowed in one of its | 


chapels so interesting and large a meeting 
for the advocacy of totalabstinence. A man 
did not need to be very old to remember the 
time when the advocacy of temperance prin- 
ciples was not only not an incident in the 
Autumnal or May meetings of the Union, 
but when it would have been looked upon 
— s as an intrusion, if not a block ; 
ut he was very thankful to say that 
that time had passed away, — that 
numbers of ministers and laymen who 
were never present at these gatherings, and 
had no part in their arrangement, were yet 
secretly and really thankful that Congrega- 
tionalists had taken their proper position in 
connection with the abstinence movement. 
The Band of Hope movement in Birming- 
ham was a movement including a great many 
organisations, but he was told it was not so 
successful as they would wish it to be. They 
would all agree that if that was the case, the 
best thing they could do, in order to revive 
and consolidate it, was to make the members 
of all the churches more earnest in regard 
to total abstinence principles. He appealed 
to abstainers to lay themselves out for more 
earnest work in this direction. If a Band of 
Hope was to be successful, there must be 
some man in the work who would live and 
almost die for it. There was a great deal of 
ridicule poured upon men of one idea, but 
they wanted a great many more of them— 
persons who would do one thing, and would 
see that that one thing was done, whose 
hearts and minds were concentrated upon 
the accomplishment of a definite purpose in 
the Kingdom of God. Speaking upon the 
general question, he said he hoped the 
day * soon come when 99 out 
of every 100 Congregational ministers 
would be total abstainers, and referred to 
the colleges, where most of the students 
were already abstainers, as affording promise 
of very hopeful results. He congratulated 
the chairman on being one of a great band 
in the House of Commons who were deter- 
mined to extend the rights of the people 
against the liquor traffic. Every public- 
house was licensed by the Government, 
and he never saw that word without a tinge 
of shame. Who licensed the house? The 
Government The people made the Govern- 
ment, and as. some of the people, a share of 
responsibility rested upon them that they 
could not discharge unless they did their 
utmost to remove this accursed traffic. In 
conclusion, he appealed to Christians not to 
support drinking customs by their example, 
but to give up a habit which would never do 
any good to themselves, but might do infi- 
nite harm to those around. (Applause.) 
Rev. Gro. Hinps, of Leeds, said he was 
very pleased to listen to the story of the 
march of progress which the temperance 
movement had made in this land as narrated 
by the chairman. Only afew years ago the 
majority of the ministers of the Gospel 
quoted their Old and New Testament with 
profound strength against them, while the 
statesmen of their land had legislated against 
them, and had committed a Christian nation 
throughout to the establishment of the great 
drink traffic. But a change had come, and 


the ministers were coming largely upon their | 


side. For the most part for some years past 
the young men in their colleges had been 


largely in favour of the temperance move- | 


ment—(hear, hear)—but it was a sad thing 
to know that when some of them had gon» 
forth to the churches and moved in Christ ian 
society, their total abstinence principles had 
been miserably broken down. That was 


a proof of the power of the accursed custom | 
to destroy those principles which were really | 
in the minds and hearts of these young | 
rtained to 


ministers. The same argument 
the children. Whilst they were in the Band 
of Hope they were safe; whilst they were 
singing their melodies and imbibing the 


principles of total abstinence in their youth | 


they were safe; but when they went forth | ; . 
into the world, and had to go into the battle, | Martin preached to the young in Snow-hill | 


then the danger arose, and by the sanction 
of those who were higher above them in social 
life, and by the sanction of those who had 


acquired a Christian reputation, their prin- 


ciples might be broken down, and they 
might turn aside. It was time, therefore, 
that they as Christian men and as Christian 


people would have them do. It was a terrible | churches should stand up manfully, and in 


social evil, the greatest source of immorality | the name of Christ demand of all men that 
if that was the case, then | for the sake of their brethren, for the sake 


and crime; an 


desolation and ruin in the world. 

The Rev. J. 8. Russeit, M. A., of Bays- 
water, wished to explain why the Congrega- 
tional Total Abstinence Association had put 
in an appearance at the Losells Chapel in 
Birmingham. Their object was a very special 
one. They were not an association for acting 
upon the general public, but their object was 
to awaken their ministers, churches, Sun- 
day-school teachers, and all connected 
with the denomination to their duty in 
relation to the great question of temperance 
in this land. He did not say they had 


| Bond-end Chapel, followel by a 


converted as yet even the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, but they were 
getting fast on towards that achievement. 
(Hear, hear.) He was happy to tell them 
that half at least of their ministers were 
total abstainers—(applause)—and _ three- 
fourths of the students training for 
the ministry that gave hope for the 
future, and although the Association 
did not come exactly with the endorsement 
of the Congregational Union, still they 
were to the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales very much what the moon 
was to the earth—they were its satellite; 
they went with it wherever it went, and, re- 
volving round it, tried to enlighten it. 
(Laughter, and applause.) They had suc- 
ceeded pretty well; in the seven years of 
their existence, they had done some good 
work, and had done it well. He said that, 
because the merit of it did not belong to 
himself, but to men like their noble chair- 
man—(applause)—to men like their excellent 
president, Mr. Edward Baines, of 
(applause)—to Mr. Samuel Morley, their 
noble treasurer, to Sir Charles Reed, and 
many others, who advocated their principles 
in the House of Commons. There was, how- 
ever, much yet to be done, and they, as 
Christian people, were bound to put their 
hands to the plough, and never let it be said 
that in the great conflict for the life and 
honour of their country it was the Chris- 
tian character that hung back, and did not 
come forward to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty. (Applause.) 

A vote of thanks to the chairman brought 
the proceedings to a close. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS. 


Meetings were held on Wednesday even- 
ing in various districts of Birmingham and 
the neighbourhood. Sermons were preached 
at Highbury Chapel, by the Rev. Jackson 
Wray; at Smethwick, by the Rev. P. Col- 
borne; and at Park-road Chapel, Aston, by 
the Rev. E. White. Mr. White, in the course 
of an address founded on the text Acts xxii. 
22, denounced the question often put to 
alults and specially to children, “Are you 
fit to die? ' contending that it should be, 
“ Are you fit to live?“ and claimed that fit- 
ness to live here was the only ground of 
fitness to live hereafter. 
at Moseley, where the Revs. J. Williamson 
and Dr. Clemance delivered addresses, and 
at Lozells, where the Revs. R. W. M All, W. 
Marshall, and J. Knaggs were the principal 
speakers. Evangelistic services were held 
at Edgbaston, Small Heath, Steelhouse-lane 
Chapel, Saltley-road Chanel, and Hands- 
worth, in which Revs. R. Balgarnie, W. 
Crosbie, G. D. Macgregor, A. J. Palmer, H. 
Simon, 8. Pearson, J. E. Flower, R. H. 
Love'l, W. Cuthbertson, and P. W. Darnton 
took part. A public meeting held at Soho-hill, 
Frederick Keep, Esq., in the chair, was ad- 
dressed by Rev. R. Bruce, on “The Past of 
the Sunday-school,” and Rev. J. A. 
Macfadyen, on “The Future of the Sunday- 
school.” Ata Welsh meeting in the Welsh 
Chapel, Revs. W. Edwards, J. Ossian Davies, 
and Dr. Rees were the chief speakers. The 
Mayor of Wolverhampton presided at a 
meeting held in the Agricultaral Hall, Wol- 
verhampton ; the Rev. G. M. Murphy spoke 
on the subject ok True Manhood,” and the 
Rev. Thomas Green, replying to the question, 
“What is the great hope we have as a 
people?“ urged that greater attention 
should be paid to the principles of political 


economy, if the masses of the people were to 
be roused from an unavailing fight against 
the forces of nature. At West Bromwich 4 
working men’s meeting was addressed by 
Revs. W. ‘Thomas, W. Roberts, and H. 
Batchelor. At Leamington, Rev. J. G. 

Rogers delivered a lecture in Spencer-street 
Chapel, on “The Rationalist’s Christ, a 
review of Renan.” At Walsall, Revs. R. 
Bulmer and G. S. Reaney took part in an 
evangelistic meeting. At Nuneaton, on 
Monday, the two churches, Bond End and 
Old Chapel, held a united tea-meeting in 
ublic 
meeting, at which addresses were delivered 
by Revs. H. T. Robjohns and T. G. Horton. 
At Wolverhampton, on Thursday, Rev. G. 


Chapel, and a public meeting, presided over 
by Rev. D. Jones Hamer, took place in Queen’s- 
strebt Chapel, and was addressed by Revs. W. 
Hope Davison, J. Ervine, and J. Legge. On 
the sime evening there was an evangelistic 
/meetingat Walsall, at which Revs. R. Hobson 
and T. Sissons delivered addresses. 


Rev. Josern Coox.—The Rev. Joseph 
Cook, of Boston, Massachusetts, preached 


surely if they were Christian people they of the rising generation, and for the sake of | last Sunday in Carr's-lare Chapel, Birming- 


must strike at the root of that terrible tree 


humanity, they should put their hands to this 


ef iniquity which was bringing forth so work, to the removal of this clement of mis- 


* 


| ham (Mr. R. W. Dale’s), to crowded cong :e- 
gatious, large numbers of persons thronging 


There were services | 


| patience and courage would all be needed to 
mako Ireland peaceful and prosperous. 
should be borne in mind that most of the 


It was no use to lop Chief and evil which was working so much | the place before the commencement of the 


services. In the morning he preached on 
Prayer,“ and in the evening on The Decay 
of Rationalism in Germany.“ The characte- 
ristic boldness and vigour of Mr. Cook pro- 
duced a great impression. 


RELIGIOUS EQUALITY MOVEMENT. 
MR. CARVELL WILLIAMS AT SCARBOROUGH. 


Tas Scarborough Liberal Association have 
commenced their winter's work by inviting 
Mr. Carvell Williams to deliver an address on 
“The Religious Equality Movement: its 
Recent Successes and its Present Prospects,“ 
which was given in the Old Town-hall on 
Friday evening last. There was a large 
audience on the occasion, and Mr. Caine, 
M. P., one af the members for the borough 
presided. 


The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceed- 
ings, said that it was the belief of the Liberal 
Association that it was essential that the work 
of political education shculd be carried on 
without intermission, and he announced the 
subjects of a series of lectures to be delivered 
during the winter. That to which the 
audience was about to listen would be given 
by one who was a thorough master of his sub- 
ject, and who had rendered service of the 
utmost value in connection with the Parlia“ 
mentary advocacy of religious equality, it 
being his business to keep the Liberal n em- 
bers right on ecclesiastical questions. After 
contrasting the conduct of the lat» and of the 
Neer 8 Government in dealing with the 

urials Question. he introduced 

Mr. CARVIIL WIILIAMusS, who was received 
with much applause. Keferring to the early 
days of this movement, with which he had 
so long been connected, he said that it was 
certain he should not then have had the 
opportunity of addressing such an audience, 
and still more certain that he would not have 
been asked by the Scarborough Liberal Asso- 
ciation to deliver the first of a course of lec- 
tures. (Cheers and laughter.) Referring to 
events which were beginning to fade in the 
public recollection, he sketched the history of 
the Church-Rate Abolition movement, and 
described Mr. Gladstone’s mode of dealing 
with the question in 1868, and the practical 
results of the settlement then effected—ask- 
ing if there were any Churchmen who would 
now wish to revive the system which many 
of them tried rpetuate? The agitation 
for the abolition Wé ecclesiastical tests in the 
Universities and in other educational insti- 
tutions, had made great progress, and had 
been followed by substantial results; but 
clerical restrictions in connection with head- 
ships and felloeships had yet to be abolished, 
and other reforms had to be effected before 
all the educational endowments belonging to 
the nation were made available for the whole 
community, without regard to sectarian dis- 
tinctions. (Hear, hear.) Briefly referring to 
the measures which had been passed for the 
registration of births, marriages, and deaths, 
the admission of Jews to Parliament, and the 
abolition of offensive oaths and declarations, 
the speaker said that, while some of these 
changes had been strenuously opposed, they 
had all worked so well that no one wished for 
a return to what had been abolished. Lord 
Palmerston, in one of the debates on the Re- 
form Bill of 1831, said that “‘ most of the 
measures which impartial posterity stamps 
with the mint-mark of purest wisdom and 
most unalloyed good are wrung from the re- 
luctant consent af England only after long 
and toilsome years of political discussion,” 
and that had been emphatically true in the 
case of many of the measures which the ad- 
vocates of religious equality had succeeded in 
passing into law. (Cheers.) The abolition 
of the Irish Church Establishment was an 
event of first-rate importance, not only be- 
cause it put an end to a great injustice, but 
because it showed that the disestablishment 
of a Church was comparatively easy, as well 
as possible; while it also showed, whatever 
‘* Church defenders” might say to the con- 
trary, that statesmen regarded what wascalled 
Church property as national property, which 
might be dealt with by Purliament for the 
good of the whole nation. (Cheers.) Sir 
George Grey had, so lately as 1865, declare | 
that it was the firm belief of the Govern- 
ment that the Irish Church woull not be 
subverted without revolution, with all the 
horrors that attend revolutions ; but the pro- 
diction had been completely falsified by the 
event. (Cheers) To the question whether 
disestablishment had pacified Ireland, he re- 
plied that it would require not one measure, 
but many, to remove existing discontent in a 
country where the results of the misgovern- 
ment of centuries were still being felt.“ The 
fathers had eaten sour grapes, and the chil- 
dren's teeth were set on edve,” and time and 


It 


discontent now existing in that country 
had reference to but one question— 
that of the land, and that it was 
largely local in character; while there was 
ample evidence that the policy of reli 
gious equality which had been adopted in 
Ireland had had a_ healing influence 
(Cheers.) Whatever doubt might exist on 
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other points, it was equally clear that the 
Irish Church had not been injured in the 
crisis through which it had passed. When 
the Irish Church Bill was before the House 
of Lords, the Archbishop of Armagh solemnly 
declared that disenduwment in Ireland meant 
nothing short of the extinction of Protes- 
tantism in Ireland; but what had the Pri- 
mate of Ireland told the General Synod of 
the Irish Episcopal Church? The task 
before them ten years ago, he said, was one 
of great delicacy, as well as of great diffi- 
culty ; it affected the whole fabric of their 
ecclesiastical policy, and there were great 
dangers to be encountered on every side; 
but, he added, “we now look back upon the 
past with complacency, and to the future 
with confidence—confident that what is still 
wanting will be in time supplied, and that 
the zeal, and energy, and wisdom, that have 
hitherto helped us will not fail to aid us in the 
days that are yet to come.” (Cheers.) After 
that decisive testimony, surely nothing more 
could be said about injury inflicted on the 
Irish Church by Disestablishment, and if 
Irish Episcopalians could overcome such 
difficulties English Episcopalians might pluck 
up courage to face danger which would 
scarcely be greater. (Hear, hear.) Coming 
down to more recent events, the speaker said 
that the Liberal party had lately passed 
through a dreary period, and also a great 
crisis; but while it had been a time of in- 
action, or reaction in Parliament, it had been 
a time of activity and progress on the part 
of Liberationists in the country. They had, 
in fact, resolved to do much out of Parlia. 
ment because they could do bot little in Parlia- 
ment; and at the recent general election they 
hai found their reward. (Cheers.) It was 
true that the election did not turn upon Dis- 
establishment, because the supreme object 
before the Liberal party was to get 
rid of a bad and dangerous Govern- 
ment; but it was found in almost all 
directions that Liberationist candidates 
proved to be the most successful Liberal 
candidates, and Mr. Gladstone's was not only 
the Liberal mind on which the recent 
political action of Nonconformists had 
made a profound and enduring impression. 
(Cheers.) After referring to the number of 
disestablishment candidates elected—includ- 
ing Mr. Caine, one of the representatives 
of Scarborough—and tothe elections in Scot- 
land and in Wales, Mr. Williams eaid that 
he had been struck with the quality, as well 
ns with the number, of their friends who had 
been returned, and who gave promise of 
rendering valuable service to their cause. 
The late Session would be a memorable one 
in Parliamentary annals, for the energy and 
the persistency displayed by both the Govern- 
ment and the House of Commons. If he 
could not speak with enthusiasm of the new 
Burials Act, he recognised its importance as 
establishing a principle which would prove 
to he far-reaching in its results. He believed 
that the Government might have passed 
n less timid and restricted measure, Le- 
cause the Tory leaders were thoroughly 
sick of the question, which they found to be 
i most embarrassing one, both in Parliament 
and at elections, (Hear, hear.) He had 
understooi that, when the late Government 
abandoned the Burials Bill in 1877, the 
Cabinet were divided in opinion on the ques- 
tion, and that had been confirmed by a recent 
disclosure of the Archbishop of York, who said 
that after Lord Harrowby’s clause had been 
carried, there was an agreement come to be- 
tween the two archbishops, Lord Harrowby, 
and Lord Beaconsfield that the Nonconfor- 
mist claim should be conceded. The Arch- 
bishop says he is quite unable to reconcile 
this with Lord Beaconsfield’s recent declara- 
tion that heahandoned his opposition to the 
Burials Bill of this Session only because the 
members of the episcopal bench were divided ; 
but there were a great many other things in 
his lordship’s career which it waz equally 
impossible to reconcile; but he, at least, 
knew when he was beaten. (Laught2r.) 
The extent to which the new Act had 
already been put in operation must have sur- 
prised those who had persistently asserted 
that the grievance with which it dealt was 
an imaginary, and not a real, one; and, 
although it was too eurly tospeak with con- 
fidence of the way in whith the Act would 
operate, there had, thus far, been nothing to 
give countenance to the dismal predictions 
of the opponents of the Bill. He bad made 
a choice collection of the wild utterances and 
the bigoted threats of some of the clergy in 
relation tothe measure; but he would spare 
the meeting, and spare the clergy, too, by not 
repeating them. He was content to regard 
the declarations of some of the bishops as a 
set-off against those of some of the clergy, 
believing that the clerical fanatics were in a 
decided minority. (Hear, hear.) ‘The Act 
woald, he believed, prove to be a beneficent 
and healing measure, and presently it would 
be wondered that anybody should have 
opposed it. (Loud cheers.) In conclu- 
sion, the speaker expresse | great satisfaction 
at the determination of the Scarborough 
Liberal Association to continue the work 
ef political elucation. It was essential to 
the existence and the power of the party, and 
it was even more essential for the success of 
the Liberation wing of the party. ‘They had 
muchto doin England and in Seotlind—an 
the speaker describol some of the work— 
before religious equality would be enjoyed 


— 


throughout the realm, and when it came it 


would prove to be an era of contentment, of 
union, and of peace. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Wurrraker, the well-known temper- 
ance advocate, moved a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Williams for his instructive and eloquent 
address, and indulged in some interesting 
reminiscences of John Thorogood and John 
Childs, whom he had well known. 

The motion having been seconded, heartily 
carried, and acknowledged, a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman closed the proceedings. 


CONFERENCE IN EDINBURGH, 


The annual conference of the Scottish 
Council of the Liberation Society was held 
on Tuesday at Edinburgh, and was largely 
attended by representative men from various 

arts of the country. Mr. Dick Peddie, 

P., Mr. Grant, M. P., Mr. Richard, M. P., 
Mr. Carvell Williams, and Dr. Hutton were 
the principal speakers. It was strongly 
urged that a motion to abolish the Scotch 
Establishment should be submitted to Parlia- 
ment, and it was also agreed that there 
should be no delay in issuing the scheme of 
Disestablishment which has for some time 
been in preparation. 
minence was given to the Charch and Manse 
rate question. Great satisfaction was ex- 
pressed at the result of the General Elec: 
tion, particularly in Scotland. In the even- 
ing a public meeting was held in the new 
hall of the United Presbyterian Church, and 
there was a large attendance and great 
heartiness. Mr. McLaren, M.P., presided, 
and besides the English deputation, Pro- 
fessor Cairns and Mr. Taylor Innes spoke. 


OTHER MEETINGS. 


North Elmham, near Dereham.—On Thurs- 
day evening Mr. Lummis lectured here on 
“The Present Position and Prospects of the 
Disestablishment Question.“ Mr. Brookes 
presided. This being the first meeting, much 
of ignorant opposition had to be met, but 
the — was cordially asked to go again. 

Cromer.—Mr. Lummis had a full meeting 
here on Friday night, chiefly composed of 
agriculturists. Mr. Dennis presided. Some 
discussion. At each of these meetings a tone 
of confidence and courage, greatly differing 


and 


from the 1 of last season’s campaign, was 


manifeste. We must now advance 
strike the blow. 

Yazley, Hunts.—A lecture on “ Disesta- 
blishment from several points of view 
delivered here on Tuesday evening by Mr. 
Lummis. The attendance, owing to local 
causes, was not large, but the attention was 


most sustained and earnest. 


Sti'ton, Hunts.—The next evening Mr. 


A good deal of pro- | 


was | 


muster why he had changed his place, and 
what he thought of those great religious 
truths to which he clung with all his heart 


kor some Sundays that he should speak of 
those truths in order that his congregation 
should know whether to leave or stay 
with him, He had stated that the 
main reason for his departure from the 
Church was that he had cessed to believe 
the miracle of the incarnation, and that since 
the English Church rested its whole scheme 
of doctrine on that miracle, a disbelief of the 
miracle put him outside the Church. But 
he also left the Church because he had come 
to disapprove of the very existence of it as 
an ecclesiastical body, especially as connected 
with the State. Politically the theory of the 
Church was mired up with the old aristo. 
cratic system, which had perished, or was 
perishing so rapidly. the very reasons for 
which were in opposition, as he thought, to 
all the moring and living fortes of society. 
The theory ot the Church wis an aris‘ ocratic 
theory, and it ministered to that impenal- 
istic conception of God, which in theology 
had done as much harm as despotism or caste 
systems of any kind had done to society. The 
Church had systematised exclusion and aup- 
ported caste in religion. It had forced the 
whole body of Dissenters from its forms to 
suffer under a religious and social stigma 
now scarcely beginning to be removed. The 
standard of worthiness, in the theory of the 
Church, was not spiritual goodness but union 
with itself. This was not the fault of its 
members, bat the fault of the theory; and 
it was the fullest condemnation of that theory. 
Many within the Church had tried to do what 
was right, to hold out the hand of union to 
Nonconformists ; but every effort bad failed 
and would fail—the theory of the Church 
was too strong for those men. Secondly, the 
Church claimed authority over the faith of 
men by creeds which crystallised past reli- 
gion. It asked men practically to surrender 
a good part of their individuality. The in- 
evitable tendency of this was to make 
preacher and hearer the conventional ser- 
vants, not of a living world, but of a literal 
system—bones in a skeleton, not me nbers of 
a living body. But the powers which it was 
the tendency of authority to weaken—reason, 
| conscience, and spiritual imagination—were 


the only powers God had given us whereb 
we could see His truth, recognise His word, 
| and grasp His new treasures of revelation. 
Though there were numbers in the Church 
who claimed their liberty and retained their 


Lummis was here, and had a full, meeting | freedom, the tendency in the end was too 


and capital attention. Mr. Davis presided. 


- 


THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE ON 
HI3 SECESSION, 


On Sunday morning Bedford Chapel, 
Bloomsbury, was crowded on the occasion 
of the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke's fir-t sermon 
since his announcement of secession from the 
Church of England. The service was con- 
ducted with certain alterations which were 
thus set forth in a printed paper: 

The changes and omissions made in the mon- 
ing and evening service are of two kinds; ono 
in order to shorten the service, the other in 
order to free it from doctrinal forms to which I 
can no longer assent. 1. I have shortenod the 
secvice by omitting a portion of the opening ad- 
dress and the absolution, by throwing into one 

rayer the two prayers for the Queen and the 
Royal Family, end by replacing the Ten Com- 
mandments by the summary of them given by 
Jesus Christ in these words: The Lord our 
God is one Lorain shal; love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy might. and with all thy strength ; 
and thou shalt love thy neizhbour as thyself.’ 
Answer : Lord have mercy upon us, and write 
all this Thy law in our hearts, we beseech The>. 
2. In the place of the Gloria Patri, I shall end 
the Psalms and Cinticles with Amen. 3. In 
the place of the Te Deum there will be sung 
one of the following Palms; On tho firat, third, 
and fifth Sundays in the month (exce»t on the 
fourth day of the month), Psalm XIX. ; or, on 
the second and fourth Sundays in the month, 
Psalm CXLV. 4 Tue Apostles Creed and the 
Nicene Creed will be left out, an! immediately 
after tho Let us pray,” which foliows the 
Apostles’ Creed, the | ord’s Prayer will be read. 
5. All the prayers will be closed with tho ords, 
“Through Jesus Christ our Lord.“ To this it 
was added that the changes in the service of 
the Holy Communian vould be here sfter notified, 


and that the precent hymn-book would be used | 


until Mr. Brooke should have issued another. 
Mr. Brooke took for his text, Mark ix., 50, 
„Salt is good; but if the silt have lost his 
saltness, wherewith will ye season it? He 
said that since he last met his congregation 
he hai taken a step which changed many 


things, both for those who had listened to 


him for so long and for himself. He had left 
the Church of Enyglan), and that chapel had 
entered on a new life. It was with mioglel 
seriousness and joy that he had taken this 
step. 
grave in a man's life than that in which, late 
in his career ana no longer young, he left the 
home that had sheitered him for so many 
years, with allits as ociations and traditions, 
and set sail, an emigrant, for a new land. He 
ask d them to believe that he had not ra hly 
done this thing, that he had counted the cost 
of it, and that he meant with Gol's help to 
work itout. Jile was bound not to make such 
a change unless he clearly koew, in ma' ters 
of religious thinking aul of religious lite, 


indeed, there could be few hours more 


much for them, or their position became un- 
tenable. Thy could not wholly liberalise a 
Church based on authority, and to take away 
authority, as some wished to do, would not 
liberalise the Church, but would do away with 
it altogether. The Church was nothing with- 
out its system, and its system was authorita- 
tive. With regard to the greatest of all reli- 
gious conceptions—the idea of a universal 
| Church—the theory of the Church of Eng- 
land was not only inadequate but contra- 
dictory. That theory excluded from the 
Church's fold all who did not er nfess its creeds 
or acknowledge the Bible as infallible. The 
Church was not alone in this; almost all the 
| sects had their exclu-ive confessions, and 
many were more exclusive than the Church 
| itself, This erclusiveness seemed to him to 
be at the root of nearly half the evils which 
had connected themselves with religion. Ia 
the past it made intolerance and persecution 
a Christian duty; in the present it was the 
| source of duily violation of Christian love. It 
depressed and stifled the mighty conceptions 
which Christ gave the Church—ofa universal 
Fatherhood of God, and a universal brother- 
hood among men. He could, therefore. 
neither stay in the Church nor jom a sect 
He found no rest for his feet among any of 
the parties in the Church, and least of all 
among the Liberal Church party. The 
position of that party was tenable upon the 
ground that the law, which only took notice 
of agreement of words, was the judge of 
theclogy, and it was also tenable as long as 
the public understood and recognised that 
position. But when the theory of that party 
should be pushed too far, or shoull come into 
cont: ct with vital and pressing questions, it 
was certain to break down. The time had 
come when covpromise was incomprehen- 
sible. It had done its work in expinding the 
Church and modifying its tests, in making 
the whole tone of the Church more tolerant, 
while the power of the Church as a religious 
body had justly and nobly increase’. But 
even an elastic body coull not be 
stretched beyond a certain point, and if it 
should come to be said—anl there were some 
syinptoms of such a thing—that the 
liberal party in the Church might say any- 
thing they pleased, might deny the mira- 
culousness, the divinity, not to say the God- 
head of Christ, might abandon the incarna- 
tion und the resurrection, might deny the 
authority of the Church and the Bible, and 
vet cling tothe Church, then the strain would 
be t great for themselvesen ltheir congrega- 
gations for the endurance of the Church, and, 
he Lolieved, for the sympathy of the laity. It 
would be better then for the religious life of 
the nation that auch persons should acknow- 
loge that com proin ise had reached its limits 
and should revert to the position occupied a 
' few years ag by t e Pberal c’ergy,or choose 
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where he was and what he meant, and unless | a position outside the Church. He was, more- 
he stated with all the clearness he could | over, conviced that the whole of religion was 


suffering from this state of compromise— 


not those already religious, but the chances 
ok religion on the great mass. 
and soul and intellect. It would be necessary Church and the Low Church did not com- 


The High 


promise at all, but the lberal party com- 
promised the matter by putting aside the 
question—speaking of Christianity as a 
beautiful moral system, not really founded on 
miracles or on dogmas, but the life and re- 
ligion of the heart. This was a clear position 
but he thought it might be carried too far 
for the advantage of religious life in 
this nation. To say nothing about miracles, 
when the question was leaping into the 
mind of everyone, to say that Christianity 
did not rest on them, was to act as it was 
said the ostrich acted. The vast change 
which science had made in our views of 
history and the world wes too much in the 
minds and brains of men for compromise, and 
men who believed in Christianity as thesaving 
power for the race, and yet did not see how 
they could without self-inflicted blindness 


deny that the results of science and criticiem 


had changed all religions que-tions, had no 
business to pass by these questions in order 
that they might by their inaction widen the 
Church. The very life of religion was en- 
dangered in the mass of the people, and it 
was no time to think only of side issues. It 
was on this account that he resolved to give 
up that course of action and try another. He 
could not, therefore, holding his opinions, re- 
main in the Church and hope to do any good; 
everybody would accuse him of dishonesty. 
He should now be able to declare that while 
he fraukly accepted the proved conclusions of 
science and criticism, there remained un- 
touched and clear the great + piritual truths 
of the soul, the eternal revelation of God, the 
deep like of Christianity. He was free, and he 
was heartily glad of it. He bad made nw sac- 
rifice; he had followed with joy and gladuess 
his own convictions; and he looked forward 
with ardour and devotion to preaching the 
reat truths that declared the definite reve- 

tion of God to man. He should speak of 
God abiding in nature and abiding in man, 
of God imminent in history and filling and 
impe ‘ling day by day the race of man, of the 
revelation he was daily giving of Himself to 
men, and of the inspiration He poured into 
us all, of God as revealed in the best way by 
Jesus Christ, of the true life of man which 
He had disclosed in His life, of the power 
and love by which God through Him kindled 
and supported that life of men, of God in- 
carnate in all men in the same manner, 
though not in the sawe degrve as in Christ, 
of the vast spiritual communion in which all 
men were contained, of the hopes of immor- 
tality in which they now lived and the fualfil- 
ment of which was their destiny, of the 
personal life of God in the soul, and of His 
universal love, and of the thousand effects 
which in human history and life followed in 
practice from the vivid acceptance of these 
mighty truths. Could he, then, be sorrowful 
or look back with anything of regret? Por- 
fect freedom in these truths ought to kindle 
and inspire. He asked hia congregation to 
pray that he might always keep their ardour 
with him, that en humility he might strive 
to be worthy of them and to teach them; 
that the Father of light and life might be 
with him: and that hum)! ly and faithfully he 
might f llow the steps of God his Father, in 
the fvosteps of his Master, Christ. 


THE MERCHANTS’ LECTURE. 

Me. Wuarre'’s third Merchants’ Lecture, 
which was delivered oa Tuesday morning at 
the Weigh House Chapel, dealt mainly with 
the character of the assertions made by the 
apostles, and more especially by St. Paul. 
Those assertions, he pointed out, amount l to 
nothing less than a claim to absolute know- 
lege of the mind of God. The apostles all 
agreed in solemnly declaring that they spoke 
with Divine authority. There was nothing, 
however, in the books of the New Testament 
which impliel that they could only be 
interpreted by ecclesiastical authority. The 
language of the apostles could, argued Mr. 
White, be only understood upon the sup- 
it ion that they really wrote under Divine 


inspiration, and that their writings were in- 


obedience should be rendered. 


telligible to ordinary ren lers. Neither 
learning nor ecclesiastical position was 
recognised by Christ and His apostles as 
constituting authority to which unquestioning 
Thus the 


arrogant pretensions of the literary and 


— 


scientific hierarchy, as well as those of the 
Church of Rome, found no countenance in 
the New Testament. Ia conclusion, the 
lecturer showed that any errors in the trans- 
scription or translation of the books of 


Scripture no more weakened their general 


authority than did an error in the nautical 
almante destroy confidence in the ustrono- 
wical science of Greenwich. 


Messra. Mitchell and Hughes are now 
issuing Vol. XIII. of the“ Kent Archwoloyi- 
cal society,” edited by the Rev. Canon Scott 
Kobertaon, the honorary sveretary. It is a 
vortly volume of 632 pp, illustrated by a 
— chromo-lithograph and various enyzrav- 
ings of great merit, illustrating the crypt cf 
Cauterbury Cathedral &e, 
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THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


OctToBerR 21, 1880. 


THE REFORMED CHURCH OF FRANCE. 
LETTER FROM DR. PRESSENSE. 


I Saat direct the attention of your 
readers to-day to the internal affairs of 
French Protestantism. It is impossible to 
hide from ourselves the gravity of the pre- 
sent position. A very brief summary of the 
antecedents will erplain it. 

The Council of State is in Frince the final 
court of appeal for all complaints against 
the acts of the Administration. Last July this 
Council gave its decision on the application 
of several Consistories belonging to the Ra- 
tionalist party, who objected to the Minis- 
terial ratification of the electoral conditions 
imposed by a vote of the Synod in 1872. 
This resolution required from the electors a 
declaration of their acceptance of the revela- 
tion contained in Holy Scripture. It thus 
altered the electoral conditions sanctioned by 
the Government in the month of March, 
1852, by which a vote was allowed to all Pro- 
testants by birth, subject to certain purely 
external conditions, such as their having 
kept their first Communion in the Reformed 
Church. There was no definition whatever 
of creed as a qualification. The Synod of 
1872, in its sincere desire to re establish 
the Reformed Church upon the basis of 
evangelical beliefs, demanded of the elec- 
tors some pledge of their faith, justly con- 
sidering that in a Church in which all 
authority is elective, the composition of the 
electoral body is of the utmost importance. 
The Minister of Public Worship who was in 
power immediately after the Synod of 1872, 
gave legal sanction to its decision. The 
elections made by some Liberal Consistories 
which resisted the Synodal vote, were thus 
rendered null and void. Against this they 
appealed to the Council of State, and the 
decision has only ae been given, though 
the cause has beon pending for several years. 
This delay has secured the victory for the 
anti-synodal party; for a complete change 
has come over the political world of France in 
the interim. Clerical ministers like MM. 
Batbie and de Cumont have been succeeded 
by ministers who are not only Republicans 
but Freethinkers. The Council of State of 
1872, chosen by the Monarchical and Ultra- 

montane majority of the National Assembly, 
has been succeeded by one of quite another 
character. This political body reversed in 
July last the Ministerial decision cancellin 

the elections of the Consistories which h 

refused to submit t» the Synodal vote. It is 
true that there was a technical pretext for 
the step thus taken. A Ministerial decree 
only acquires the force of law when it has re- 
ceived the sanction of the Council of State ; 
acd this the minister who ratified the 
Synodal vote had failed to seck. Ihe whole 
question might, indeed, have been re-opened, 
but considering the disposition of the present 
Council of State, this would have been utterly 
useless. Morcover, the question has been 
summarily decided in principle by a Minis- 
terial circular, which removes all religious 
conditions, properly speaking, from the elec- 
torate, and convokes the Protestant electors 
for next March upon the purely civil basis 


«f 1852. Thus the last relic of the work of | 


the Synod of 1872 is destroyed. Abundant 
evidence had already been given of the 
futility of its most important article—that 
which makes it obligatory on the candidates 
for the ministry to adhere to the profession 
of the fundamental articles of the Christian 
faith. There is now, therefore, an electoral 
body absolutely without any religious quali- 
fications, and the Church is thrown open in- 
discriminately to all sorts of doctrine. 

At the same time the Minister of Public 
Worship has submitted to the Consistory of 
Paris (in which there is still an Evangelical 
majority) a scheme which would split it up 
into several sections, in order that the 
minority might have sa iskaction on the 
points on which it is agreed. The Minister 
made the mistake of prefacing his decision 
as to the electorate, with theoretical con- 
siderations intended to show the advantage 
to Protestantism of being open to embrace 
a'l shades of opinion. In this he went 
altogether beyond his province, which gives 


to be independent, and at the same time to 
receive the support of the State; to be an 
evangelical and yet an established Church. 

Surely the moment is ill chosen by Chris- 
tians of the Reformed establishment, for 
lauding their system, and pouring ecorn upon 
the school of Vinet. This great promoter of 
the independence of the Church is, just now, 
the object of a strong reactionary tide of 
feeling, and his ideas are ridiculed as purely 
chimerical. 

His best vindication is to be found in the 
lamentable condition of all the national 
churches of Europe. I refer only to their 
ecclesiastical position, for I would be the first 
to ise the treasures of love and faith 
which they contain. But so far as their 
organisation is concerned, I am ready to take 
up the words of Pascal, and, applying them 
in this sense, exclaim: “‘ Mourntai condition 
of the Church when it no longer depends on 
God alone!“ E. pe Pressenst. 

Paris, Oct. 15, 1880. 


THE REV. A. E. HARBOURN. 


Finspury CHAPEL on Tuesday evenin 
looked not a little gay, as up in the gallery an 
down in the spacious area a tea was hold, and 
urns and flowers and happy faces were to be 
seen on every side. The new pastor, the Rev. 
A. E. Harbourn, was to be recognised, and hence 
the gathering which had come to do him honour. 
Tea over, the flowers were gathered up on to the 
platform, while behind there was a strong force 
of ministers from far and near, who had to 
rejoice with the Finabury’ congregation over a 
settlement apparently so mach to the satisfac- 
tion of all and so full of promise. Already Mr. 
Harbourn has had a fair experience of ministenal 
work, and he comes to Finsbury Chapel no 
novice, but, as it were, in the very flower of life. 
The meoting in the evening was still more 
numerously attendel thin the tos, and was 
presided over by the Rev. Dr. Parker, who, 
after prayer by the Rev. E. Price, called upon 
Mr. Plamb to make a statement as to the cir- 
cumstances which had led to Mr. Harbourn’s 
sottlement, after Dr. McAuslane's ministry of 
18 years terminated somewhat suddenly. 
Mr. Harbourn, said Mr. Plamb, had come to 
them in consequence of an almost unanimous 
vote, and it was their belief that it was the finger 
of God which had directed him there, where he 
commenced his labours on the 16th of Augast. 
Mr. Green, who had been a worker in Finsbury 
Chapel Sunday-school for 45 years, as represent- 
ing that important institution, then gavo Mr. 
Harbourn a cordial greeting. Mr. W. Taylor, 
one of the oldest membors of the church fol- 
lowed and, amidst repeated cheers, testified to 
the full and able character of Dr. McAuslano’s 
preaching, regretting that he was not there t» 
grect their new pastor—whom he heartily wel- 
comed as the right man in tho right place, an 
expression which was received with repeated 
applause. The next speaker was a gentloman 
deputed to bear tho fraternal wishes of the 
church at Rotherhithe, which had greatly 
flourished under Mr. Harbourn's ministrations, 
both as regards attendance and church member- 
ship. Mr. Harbourn, who was enthusiastically 
received, said that meeting was a house-warm- 
ing. They had beeu a little shy at first, but now 
they were happily married. He was also greatly 
encouraged by having Dr. Parker on the plat- 
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form, and by his knowledge of the history 
of the church. Then Mr. Plumb next read 
a letter from Dr. Clemance, which was a 
fitting testimony to Mr. Hurbourn’s qualitica- 
tions for the Finsbury Chapel pulpit. Andafter 
another hymn had been sung, Dr. Parker said, 
as the senior Congregational minister in the 
(ity of London he gave Mr. Harbourn the right 
hand of fellowship, Finsbury hid a noble his. 
tory, and he should not have thought so well of 
Mr. Harbourn as he did if he had ignored it. 
He was not, however, to be overshadowed by the 
memory of his predecessors. Every man must 
bo himself, and people were not to contrast their 
minister, or compare him with others. Mr. 
Harbourn must be faithful to his own indi- 
viduality, and if he was that, in due time he 
would reap his reward, Dr. Parser then spoke 
of ministers who read their sermons, of those 
who wrote them and then delivered them as if 
extemporaneous, and arzued that however a 
minister preached, whether he preached ex- 
temporaneously, or read his sermon, there would 
te people in the pews who felt that they could 


do much better, to whom he would say, Lot them 


try. However, if exch preacher followed hs own 
particular forte, he neod not fear the critics, 


who were sai! to be the men who had failed. 


him no right whatever to pronounce upon | 


questions of this order. Apart from this 
technical mistake, however, I cannot but feel 
that he was right. The civil power which 
grants subsidies to a church, emnot show 
favour to any one section of it w.thout com. 


| 


— 


promising its strictly lay and neutral cha- 


racter. That which is poasible is that these 
various sections should form separate bodies, 
and as such seek to be separately dealt with 
by the State. This system has been con- 
sistently advocated by one sect on of the 
Evangelicals who desired an equitable divi- 
sion. The majority of the orthodox oy 
objected to the proposal as tending to scvhisin. 
It is suffering to-day the legitimate conse- 
quences of this refusal. The Stite being 
incompetent to enter into doctrinal dif- 
ferences, extends an equal protection to all 
Protestants by birth, who all share alike in 
the payment of taxes This latitudinarianism 


— — — — — — 


is the logical consequence of a national ro- 


ligion. The history of French Prote-tantiam 


since 1872 shows empkatically how impos- ‘ : 
sible it ‘is for a chureh to — ——— its | memoirs, published in Paris, Kossuth vehem- 


evangelical basis while it is united to the 
State. It is vain for ortholox circles 
to ra se their voices in protest. 


The State | . 
is in the right, and is simply doing its duty. | European one. 


He denied that there was any particular kind of 
preaching which would infallibly fill a chapel 
and got the working classes to come. Nor was 
it true that earnestness did everything. They 
knew that at times the Master Himself had 
seasons of discouragement, and so had all the 
preachers of the past. 


them. They had begun on a high platform, and 
it would require all their united energy to keep 
it up. As Mr. Harbourn had referred to the 
collection which was to bo made for chapel ex- 
ponses, he (Dr. Parker) concluded with the hope 
that they would all give liberally, and that it 
would be the largeat collection they had ever 
had. The meeting was then addressed by the 
Rey. G@ Garlick, who had met Mr. Harbourn 
in the Midland Counties —where be had just ro 


nounced 


eon the means of inducing him to study for the 
miuistry—the Rev. P J. Turquand, the Rev. J. 


Perkins, and others, the interest created ty the 
proceed ngs being sustained to the end. 


— 


ew edition of his 


— 


Ina preface to a n 


ently attacks the relations between Austria 
and Hungary. He declares that the Hun- 
yarian Question, like the Eastern, is a 
These prote-tations have 


It is impossible to combine all advaut ges— bare caused some seusati u in Hungary. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


Tuts body, after a lapse of twenty years, is 
again meeting at Nottingham. The first gather- 
ing was held on Tuesday evening, in the Albert 


Hall, when the Rev. G. Edgecomb), rector of St. 
Poter's, delivered an address of welcome on 
_bebalf of the Nottingham committee. He was 
glad, he said, to be a member of the Alliance, 
for it had done more, he believed, to inculcate 
real Church principles and to promote brotherly 
love than any organisation with which he was 
acquainted. It was something in a time like 
this, when party spirit was rife, to belong to a 
society which laid down the regulation that its 
members should, in their conduct and in the use 
of the Press, endeavour to put away all bitter- 
ness of 1 gre and language. He rejoiced that 
they had come to know that no Church had 
a monopoly of blessing, and that they 
believed that those who feared God and 
worked righteousness were accepted of Him. 
By no one at the recent Church Congress were 
their principles more eloquently expounded than 
by the good Bishop of Liverpool The address 
a the Nonconformists and the reply of the 
Bishop of Poterborough ought to be written in 
letters of gold. Mr. John Finch, the treasurer, 
having responded on behalf of the visitors, thank- 
ing Nottingham friends for all the admirable 
arrangements they had made, the Rev. Principal 
Brown, of Aberdeen, spoke on behalf of the Scot- 
tish friends of the Alliance, remarking that the 
very cordial address of the Rector of St. Peter’s 
must have given pleasure to all the visitors. The 
meeting was also addressed by the Revs. S. Hall 
and A. Constantine, Pastor Wagner, and Colonel 
Brooke. yy Bn evening a fraternal greet- 


ing was sent by telegraph to the Irish branch of 
the Alliance, which was assembled at the same 
hour i1 Belfast, anda friendly message was re- 
ceived in return before the meeting was over. 


Mr. Trevelyan's Early History of Charles 
James Fox ” was published by Messrs. Long- 
man. We shall refer to the work at some 
length in a few days. 

Tur Unitrep Kinepom AttLiAnce.—The 
friends of the Alliance held their annual gather- 
ings in Manchester on Tuesday, under prospects 
which were considered most 8. Sir 
W. Lawson, who presided at the General Council, 
anid they met under more favourable ciroum- 


Dr. Parker then con- 
gratulated the people on the grand scene before 


a profession in which he had every | 
— of succeas for conscience sake, and had 


stances than ever. They hai now 248 = 
supporters in the House of Commons, and they 
must put pressure on the House to carry out 
their policy. With the voters at his back he 
would be more than a match for all the brewers 
and licensed vie uallers in the kingdom. It was 
impossible that the carrying out of the policy of 
the Alliance could be delayed much longer. The 
statement that nothing short of a direct popular 
vote on the issue and renewal of licences would 
aatisfy the Alliance was received with immense 
cheering. The report was adopted, and a reso- 
Intion was carried thanking Sir Wilfrid and 
those Who supported the Local Option motion, 
and expressing satisfaction at Mr. Gladstone's 
promise with regard to licensing reform. In the 
evening the Free Trade Hall was crowded to 
overflowing with a most enthusiastic audience. 
The Bishop of Manchester presided, and re- 
marked that he thought the time had come when 
there must bo some mitigation of the deteatable 
drink traffic. The speakers included Sir Wilfrid 
Lawaon, Canon Farrar, Mr. Hngh Mason, M.P. 

Mr. Caine, M. P., Mr. Arthur Pease, M. P., and 
Mr. Whitworth, M. P. 

De. PARKER makes tho following explanation 
of his recent letter to the Times: — Some per- 
sons who are unacquainted with my ministry 
have entirely misconceived the meaning of my 
letter. That letter was written on the assump- 
tion that my personal theological position was so 
well known as not to require formal statement 
in yoar columns ; and my intention was that the 
letter should be perused in the light of that 
position. If I had modified my faith as an evan- 
gelical teacher of the most pronounced type, the 
letter would hare heen absolutely without point 
or significance. Whatever force the letter has 
is entirely due to the fact that it was written by 
one who strongly holds the position of an evan- 
gelical teacher. From a man in any other posi- 
tion it wonld have had no distinctiveness of 
meaning. One of the religions questions of the 
day is how to find ont points of agreement rather 
than to magnify points of difference, and to that 
hopoful inquiry I ventured to make a suggestion. 
That suggestion may have been wise or unwise, 
but, at all events, it was offered in good faith, 
and under the influence of a deep conviction that 
| evangelivzal religion is much broader in its sym- 
pathies and aspirations than it is sometimes 
| supposed to be.“ 

Woe Meat Breapv.—tThe Bread Reform 
League commenced their campaign very success- 
fully on Saturday, by means of a lecture deli- 
vered in Kensington Town Hall by Mis: Yates, 
honorary secretary of the new organisation. Dr. 
B. W. Richardson presided. Miss Yates remarked 
that bread made from ground wheat, with no- 
thing removed, except. perhaps, the tongh 
_silicated outer skin, furnished every constituent 

necessary for healthfal human existence, as 
| proved by the Spartans and Romans, who lived 
pretty nearly exclusively on whole meal wheaten 
bread. One shilling's worth of wheat meal 
bread, which will form a substantial meal for 
nine people, contained 40 per cent. more nourish- 
ment than white bread, three times more flesh- 
forming material, soventy times more heat- 
producing material, and three times mor» bone- 
forming m«terial, than one shilling’s worth of 
beef. Well-to do people, perhaps, supplied by 
other articles of food the valuable constituents 
that were rejected in the preparation of white 
bread, thongh it was doubtfal whether the most 
, skilfully deviaol dietary could furnish al the 
constituents nesded for the human body in the 
same equitably adjusted proportion that th y 
were provided by Nature in a grain of wheat. 
In the case of the poor, this substitution was 
out of the question, and, as a consequences, they 
suffered from defective nutrition, and paid the 
penalties that inevitably fllowed every violation 
of Nature's laws. Miss Yates explained that 
whole meal broad was very different from what 
was called brown bread. 
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with any church twelve months ago. 
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News of the Free Churches. 


— — 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


— The Rev. J. E. Moore, of Worksop, has accepted 
a call to the church at Kirkby Stephen. 

— Rev. P. M. Eastman (late of Northampton) has 
accepted the pastorate of the Congregational Church 
at Long Melford, Suffolk. 

— Rev. E. Reeves Palmer, MA., late of Union 
Chapel, Shanghai, has accepted the pastorate of the 
church at King’s Lynn. 

— Rev. Robert Jackson, late of Sutton-in-Ashfield, 
has accepted the invitation of the church at Cocker- 
mouth to become their pastor for six months. 

— Rev. J. Mountain and Mrs. Mountain have just 
concluded a fortnight of successful mission services 
at Jarrow-on-Tyne. The meetings were well attended, 
and were characterised by deep solemnity. 

— Rev. R. Willan, of Newport, Isle of Wight, has 
accepted a unanimous invitation to return to his first 
charge at Birstal, Leeds, which he left 24 years ago, 
and where he is to begin his ministerial work again 
early in November. 

— Rev. W. H. Hill, pastor of the church at Faver. 
sham, was presented on Thursday last, on the occa - 
sion of his fifteenth anniversary, witha case contain. 
ing 100 guineas and an illuminated book containing 
the names of the subscribers. 

— The Rev. J. De Kewer Williams and the Old 
Gravel Pit Dorcas Society met on Thursday last at 
Percy Lodge, Snaresbrook, to present a timepiece to 
their retiring secretary, Mrs. Newbury, who organised 
it aod has rendered it various and valuable services. 

— Mr. R. T. Booth, from America, delivered a 
lecture on Total Abstinence at Notting dale Chapel, 
Notting-hill, on the 14th inst. The chair was occupied 
by the Rev. H. Dewey, the pastor, who heartily wel- 
comed Mr. Booth. Thirty persons signed the pledge 
at the close of the meeting. 

— The anniversary services of Ritson-street 
Congregational Church, Briton Ferry (Rev. 8. C. 
Pinch, pastor), was held on Sunday and Monday. 
Sermons were preached in English by Revs. M. H. 
Le Pla, of Lianelly, and G. Hawker, Newth, and in 
Welsh by the Rev. R. Rees of Aberavon. Largo 
congregations attended. The sum of £45 was 
cullected. 

— The anniversary sermons of the church at Chep- 
stow were preached last Sanday by the Rev. G. F 
Newman, who also gave some account in the aiter. 
noon of “ Religious Life on the Continent of Europe. 
On Monday there was a tea-meeting in the school 
room, after which Mr. Newman gave a lecture in the 
chapel on “‘ Reminiscences and Incidents of Foreign 
Travel. The collections were good, and the congre 
gations large. 

— The first anniversary of the Kev. W. Pater. 
son's pastorate of Adelphi Chapel, Hackney-road, 
London, was celebrated on Sunday, Uctober 10. Mr. 
Paterson preached in the morning, Dr. McAuslane in 
the afternoon. and the Rev. T. Sissons (Woolwich) ia 
the evening. On the lach a most successful tea- 
meeting was held in the schoolroom, after which a 
large public meeting took place in the chapel. Alex, 
Kerr, Esq., occupied the chair. Addresses were de- 
livered by the chairman, Revs. J. Bennett, F. Tarres, 
A. A. Griffith, LL.B., 8. Todd, W. Tyler, and W. 
Paterson. Collections, together with several dona. 
tions, amounted to £50 17s. 6d. 

— The church at Hopton, Mirfield, is one of tho 
oldest in the country, having been founded by Mr. 
Richard Thorp, of Hopton Hall, in 1632. The old 
meeting-house was erected in 1733 at a cost of £115, 
Dr. Isaac Watts being one of the subscribers. The 
present church was built in 1629, and opened free 
from debt, no collections being made at the opening 
services. One of the principal ministers was the Rev: 
Jovathan Toothill, who was pastor of the church for 
58 years, from 1°68 to 1826. Last year the Congrega- 
tionalists opened new day ani Sunday schools at a 
cost of £2,500. To clear offa debt of about £1,000, a 
bazaar was held last week in the Mirfiela Town Hall, 
which realised the noble sum of £974 18s. 103d. 

— A kind thing was done the other day by the 
organist and choir of the City Temple (Dr. Parker's) 
for the congregation at Zion Chapel, iu Bast London: 
of which the Rev. John Thomas, B. A., is the re. 
spected minister. The ladies and gentlemen referred 
to went over to Zion Chapel one evening last week 
and, without putting the peop'e there toa farthing 
of exponse, gave an exceedingly interesting selection 
of sacred music, vocal and iustrum mal. Mrs Parker 
sang two of the solos. The chipel was cruwded ; 
the audience was greatly delighted; and it is under- 
od that a sum of £2) was realised, which will be 
devoted to the Organ Fund of Zion Chapel. This is 
a good example of the way in which one church may 
help another where there is a willing mind.” 

— A bazaar was oponed at the Albion Sunday. 
school, Ashton-under-Lyne, on Wednesday, the 13th, 
by Hugh Mason, Esq, M.P. The object of the un- 
dertaking wus the defrayal of sundry small debts 
connected with the chapel, schools, and their 
branches, amounting to a gross sum of over 41,800, 
and it was hoped that at least £1,500 would be 
realisod by the bazaar. On Saturday evening this au 
ticipation was more than justified when the treasurer 
wis able to announce that a sum of no less than 
42. 2½ had been received. Sill more gratifying is 
the fact that the collections for the London Mis 
sionary Society on the day following the bazaar 
exceeded by a few shillings their lirgest previous 
amount. 

— The frst anniversary service: of the opening of 
the Highbury Chapel, Birmingham, have just been 
held, when the Rev. C. Leach, the pastor, preached 
two sermon; to large congregations. When th 
chapel was opened, a year ago, there were neither 
congregation, church, nor Sunday-schools, and the 
place had been shut up for some months. Now it is 
found, after one year's work, that there are 350 mem- 
bers, 75 per cent. of whom were not in communion 
There is a 
congre a ion which crowds the chapel on Sunday 
evenings. The building is capable of seating 905 
persons comfortably—about 600 sittings are already 
let. Into the Sunday-schoo!s there have be21 gathered 
about 600 scholars, including a men's Bible-class of 
neirly 5) members, and two Bible-classes for women. 
A handsome gold watch was presented to the minister 
as at) en of the esteem in which he is held. 
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— A tea meeting was held on Wednesday evening 
October 13, at Providence Chapel, Uxbridge, in re. 
cognition of the settlement of the Rev. G. H. Sand- 
well (formerly of Crown-street Church, Ipswich) as 
the pastor of the church. The schoolroom was very 
choicely and elegantly fitted up for the occasion, and 
about 150 friends sat down to tea. At the meeting 
held afterwards, the large attendance necessitated an 
adjournment to the chapel. Mr. C. Heron, the senior 
officer of the church, presided, and formally intro- 
duced the pastor to the friends present. Mr. Sand- 
well addressed the meeting, and thanked the members 
and the congregation who had come out in such large 
numbers to give him their kindly greeting, and for 
their tokens of friendship and goodwill. The choir 
sang several anthems, and addresses were delivered 
by Messrs. Bastard, J. Atkins, Wilkins, Dimmock, 
Strutt, Lowe, and Mardon; and the very pleasant 
evening's engagements were closed with prayer. 


BAPTIST, 


— A series of missionary mectings were last week 
held in Todmorden and the district. 

— The seventieth anniversary of the Sunday. 
schools at St. Mary’s-gate, Derby, was celebrated last 
week. 

— The fifty-ninth anniversary of the school at 
Regent-street Chapel, Lambeth, has just been cele- 
brated. 

— The Rev. W. Wallace has retired from the 
pastorate of the church at Lindsay-road, Newcastle. 
on-Tyne. 

— The annual meetings connected with the Bap- 
tist Union and Home Mission of Scotland are this 
week being held at Glasgow. 

— The Devonport branch of the Foreign Mission 
reports an increased income. Morice-square Chapel 
contributes for the past year the sum of £22, and Hope 
Chapel £27. 

— At the annual meetings of the Sunday-schoo! 
connected with Trinity Chapel, Sdgwareroad, just 
held, it was reported that there are now 330 scholars 
and upwards of 30 teachers. 

— The Rev. D. E. Evans, of Waterloo.road Church, 
Wolverhampton, has accepted the charge of the 
church at Lodgeroad, Birmingham, and will com- 
mence his duties at the latter place on Sunday, 
November 7. 

— We understand, with regard to the Augmenta- 
tion Fand, that when all the contributions promised 
last year have been received, about £100 will still be 
needed to permit of the allowance of £20 to each of 
the present applicants. 

— The Rev. J. J. Wright, of the Circus Chapel, 
Birmingham, conducts special evangelistic services 
for working people on Sunday afternoons in the 
Museum Concert Hall in thattown. Up to the pre- 
sent the attendances have been large. 

— The eighty-eighth anniversary of the Liverpool 
Juvenile Auxiliary of the Foreign Mission was held 
last week in Pembroke Chapel, Rev. E. E. Walter 
presiding. The Revs. E. C. B. Hallam and W. 
Sampson (London) delivered addresses. 

— At Harrogate, on Tuesday last week, a new 
Baptist church was constituted. The Rev. T. Pot- 
enger presided at the meeting, and suitable addresses 
were delivered by the Reva. J. Webb, J. Haslam 
(Gildersoone), G. Hill, and T. G. Rooke. 

— At a meeting of the Bible-class connected with 
the church at Milton. Chipping Norton, the pastor 
(who condacts the class) received a token of esteem 
from the members; and at the same time he received 
a gold watch from the church and congregation. 

— The Rev. Hagh Stowell Brown gave the inau- 
gural address to the Young Men's Mutual Improve- 
ment Society connected with Myrtle-street Chapel, 
Liverpool, on Thursday last, at the opening of the 
thirteenth session; his subject being Household 
Words from Pope. 

— For the purpose of aiding the raising of a fund 
of £3,000, required for the erection of Sunday-school 
premises, in connection with the charch at Blackburn, 
a bazaar has just been held, opened by Mr. W. E. 
Briggs, M. P., the Rev. C. Williams, Alderman Sudge, 
and others taking part. 

— The annual tea and public meetings connected 
with the General Baptist Mission at Halifax, were 
held on Monday last, at North-parade Chapel, the 
report showing that £42 had been collected by the 
auxiliary daring the year. The Revs. J. R. Bailey, 
W. Hill, and others delivered addresses. 

— On Monday, October 11, an ordination and re- 
cognition service was held at Upper Stratton, near 
Swindon, in connection with the settlement of the 
Rev. J. W. Gardner as pastor. The Rev. B. Arthu 
Coate (Oxon), F. Pugh, J. Chew (Swindon), T. Toy 
(Highworth), and other friends, took part in the pro- 
ceedings. 

— Special services in connection with the reopening 
of the chapel at Liskeard, after considerable renova- 
tion and improvement, was held last week. The Rev. 
H. O. Mackey, of Southampton, preached on Sunday, 
and on Monday a tea and public meeting followed. 
The outlay involved in the alterations has been 
already contributed. 

— Telegraphic intelligence on Monday reached 
Mr. John Lewis, of Carmarthen, of the death 
on that day at Laver Platz, Switzerland, of his 
brother, the Rev. William Mortimer Lewis, M.A., 
principal of Pontypool College. The deceased had 
been ill for a considerable time past, and had been 
absent on special leave in Switzerland since June 
last. 

— In connection with the anniversary services of 
the school at Portland Chapel, Southampton, held 
last week, the Rev. J. Collins preached, and a special 
service for the young followed. On Tuesday evening 
the Rev. Charles Spurgeon preached. The report set 
forth that the school comprises over 30 children, 
with 36 teachers ; and that an extension of the present 
accommodation is required. 

— On Monday Mr. George Clarke, of Tring. eleven 
years pastor of the little church at Northchurch, 
situate between Berkhamsted and Tring, was pre- 
sented with £22 asa testimonial on his retirement. 
The Rev. W. V. Young, of Tring, who presided, made 
the presentation, and the meeting was addressed by 
the Rev. Giles Hester, Berkhamsted, and Rev. C 
Pearce, Tring, also by the new pastor, the Rev. W. 
Le Favre. — 


— Recogniti 3 connected with the settle- 
ment of v. G. D. Cox, formerly of Sitting- 


bourne, as Jastor of the church at Melton Mowbray, 


were held last week at the latter place. Ata tea and 
public meeting on Monday evening, under the presi- 
dency of the Rev. T. Carryer, of Leicester, addresses 
were delivered by the Revs. R. Caven, B.A., John 
Bateman (Leicester), E. Stevenson (Loughborough), 
and J. D. Cox. 

— At the annual meetings of the Plymouth Foreigu 
Mission Auxiliary, held last week, the Rev. Benwell 
Bird reported that during the year George-street 
Chapel had raised £221, Mutley Chapel £142, besides 
£127 contributed by the district, covered by the two 
chapels. At the Zenana breakfast, held on the 
following morning, addresses were delivered by the 
Revs. Benwell Bird, C. Wilson, Mrs. Etherington, 
and Mr. A. H. Baynes. ©. 

— Death has been very busy during the past week 
in the ministerial ranks of the denomination. The 
third we have to announce is that of the Rev. W. 
Wootton, who died at Princes Risborough on Friday. 
Mr. Wootton entered the General Baptist ministry in 
1876, at Coalville, Leicester, which he resigned in the 
present year, and, for the benefit of his health, re- 
moved to Princes Risborough, which pastorate he 
held at the time of his decease. 

— Mr. R. Leake, M. P., last week opened a bazaar 
at Moss Side Chapel, near Manchester, under the 
pastorate of the Rev. T. H. Holyoake, on behalf of the 
organ and debt fund. Thesum required was nearly 
£600, and one-half of this amount had been raised 
prior tothe bazaar. In the course of his address, Mr. 
Leake said the Baptists had always appeared to him 
to form one of the strongest bodies of Englishmen 
and Englishwomen in the acquisitionand maintenance 
of freedom. 

— We regret to record the death, on Friday last, of 
the Rev. Thomas James, who for eight years past has 
been pastor of the church at Blakeney, Forest of 
Dean. The deceased was a native of Llandovery, and 
was educated at Pontypool College, which he left for 
the ministry in 1858. He was originally pastor of a 
church in Worcestershire. At Blakeney he was 
much esteemed, and held office upon the local Board, 
besides being prominently associated with other 
public movements. He was 50 years of age, and 
leaves a widow and family. 

— For additional school accommodation, the church 
at Newton Abbott, being unable to obtain a site, have 
had to erect a large gallery over the front entrance of 
the chapel, with two classrooms under, and at the 
higher end of the chapel two more class-rooms, and 
over these one larger room for the younger children. 
The lighting of the chapel has been also improved. 
The reopening services were held on Sunday last, the 
pastor, Rev. R. Hall, B.A., and E. Edwards, of Tor- 
quay, being the preachers. In the evening the 
scholars were presented with centenary medals. The 
outlay for he alterations reached between 4200 and 
£300. 

— On Sunday and Monday, October 10 and 11, the 
second anniversary of the chapel at Godstone, Surrey, 
was held. Sermons were preached on Sunday by the 
Rev. F. F. Medcalf, of Iifracombe, and onthe day 
following a tea and public meeting was held, when 
the people took the opportunity of presenting their 
pastor (Rev. G. A. Webb) with a timepiece, a lamp, 
and a purse of money. Mr. Webb responded, and 
addresses were given by the chairman W. G. Soper, 
Esq., of Revs. Smith (Leeds), Robinson, 
B.A. (Edenbridge), Medcalf (Ilfracombe), Dugdale 
(Bletchingley), and Perry (London). The choir sang 
several pieces, and the collections realised about £12. 

— The anniversary services in connection with the 
Suanday-schools at London-road Chapel, Ipswich, wer, 
held on Sunday last. The morning and evening sermons 
were preached by the pastor, the Rev. T. M. Morris, 
and in the afternoon a service for the parents and 
children was conducted by the Rev. W. Emery, who 
succeeded Mr. Morris in the pastorate of Turret- 
green Chapel. The services were very largely 
attended, many in the evening being unable to find 
room. The collections amounted to £26, one of the 
largest amoun‘s realised at a Sunday-school anni- 
versary iu Ipswich. One pleasing fact in connection 
with the school—which numbers some 5327 scholars 
and 47 teachers and officers, is that the scholars have 
raised £18 10s. 4d. for the Baptist Missionary 
Society during the past year. The Band of Hope in 
connection with the school numbers 120 members. 

— In connection with the seventh anniversary of 
Campsbourne Chapel, Hornsey, special sermons were 
delivered on Sunday, October 10—in the morning by 
the Rev. J. 8. Bruce (the minister), and in the even- 
ing by the Rev. A. Bax, of Islington. On the following 
Wednesday evening a tea and public meeting wa, 
held. 
champ, Esq., of Highgate. The reports of the secretary 
aud treasurer showed an increase iu membership (the 
number on the books being 46), and a balance in hand 
on the general fund of £7 13s. 91. The Rev. J. 8 
Bruce stated that a special effort was being made to 
clear off the debt remaining on the building—viz 
£75. Iuteresting addresses were given by the chair- 
man, the Revs. C. Starling, R. Layzell, J. Matthews, 
D. Macrae, and Mr. C. Jelliman. The proceeds of the 
services amounted to £15. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


— Rev. Dr. Edmond's address, on Wednesday week, 
ws Moderator of the London Presbytery, when Dr. 
Graham was inductel to the professorial chair of 


the vigour of the Doctor's best days. It is gratifying 
to his numerous friends that the respected minister 
of Park Church, Highbury, is not only capable of dis- 
charging the full duties of his pastorate, but is able to 
undertake work forthe benefit of the Church at large. 


— Professor Graham's inaugural lecture at the 
opening of the College iu London on “Church His 
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with the greatest difficulty that the equal dividend ot 
£200 is maintained. 

— The Scotsman publishes a special lettor from Phi- 
ladelphia, giving an account of the proceedings of the 
Pan-Presbyterian Council: Within the Council,” 
says the writer, “the paper which seems to have 
called forth the most lively interest is that on Ag 
nosticism,’ submitted by Professor Flint. Consider- 
able discussion followed upon it, and although the 
case Of Professor Smith was not mentioned, it was 
quite apparent that the question raised in connection 
with it gave a tone tothe discussion, which may thus, 
perhaps, be none the less useful. Some of the 
American brethren, without having fully considered 
the paper, seemed to start with the assumption that 
a Scottish theological professor must belong to the 
so-called advanced schoo! ; and Professor Flint must 
have smiled whilea Southern divine first endeavoured 
to reclaim him to the paths of orthodoxy, and imme. 
diately afterwards, when a young Canadian professor, 
skilled in declamation, but outrageously irrelevant in 
the use of analogy, defended him asa champion of 
modern freedom of thought. This discussion clearly 
indicated how much of the differences on the subject 
arise from mutual misunderstanding of the positions 
contended for on either side; and if it is to be re. 
gretted that fuller opportunity of public debate could 
not be given, it may yet be hoped that the private | 
discussions which have since taken place, when and 
wherever brethren of the Council have had oppor. 
tunity of conversation, may greatly help to promote 
a satisfactory solution of the now world-wide contro- 
versies with which the name of Professor Smith has 
come to be so much associated.” 

— Presbyterianism, says the same writer, although 
denounced so long ago as no“ religion fora gentleman, 
was represented at the Council by many laymen of 
high position in the States. The legal profession 
supplied, among other distinguished delegates, Mr. 
Maynard, Postmaster-General under the present 
Government, formerly the American Minister at 
Constantinople ; Justice Strong, of the Supreme 
Federal Court, and several State Judges. A Canadian 
Q.C., with seven British lawyers, brought up the 
legal contingent to over a score. The mercantile 
and banking community were also well represented, 
the best known among them being George H. Stuart, 
so famous as chairman of the great organistion 
which, under the title of the “ Christian Com- 
mission,” did so much to alleviate the horrors of 
the war. While the clergy took the most promi- 
nent part in the discussions of the Council, some of 
the laymen did good service. Thus Mr. Dodge, of 
New York, read a paper on temperance, and the 

papers on religious education of the young brought 


a whole string of lawyers to their feet. 


— In response to a memorial to the Newcastle 
Presbytery, services were commenced in Seaham 
Harbour on Sanday, under very favourable auspices. 
Rev. J. 8. Rae preached in the morning, and the Rev. 
F. Frank in the evening, to congregations which 
filled the Oddfellows’ Hall. 

— The memorial-stone of the new church at Can- 
terbury will be laid on the afternoon of November 4. 
The event will be of more than ordinary interest, and 
the London Presbytery will be strongly represented 
on the occasion. 

— The Sabbath Alliance of Scotland has been 
passing a resolution condemning the Rev. Dr. Donald 
Fraser's sermon on the Lord's Day. Not content 
with this, the Alliance calls upon the Presbytery of 
London to take action in the matter. The London 
Presbytery is not usually dictated to by an outside 
body, more especially one which is totally ignorant of 
English manners and customs. Moreover, the Pres- 
bytery is quite able to take care of itself, and does 
not stand in need ofa fussy interference from without. 

— The Clapham congregation have this week beon 
celebrating the fifth anniversary of the settlement of 
the Rev. Dr. MacEwan as their pastor. On Sunday 
sermons were preached by the Rev. Dr. Monro 
Gibson and the Rev. J. P. Chown. A largely-attended 
soiree was held on Tuesday evening, under the presi- 
deacy of Mr. Alderman McArthur, L ord Mayor-elect. 
Mr. McArthur expressed the hope that ere long the 
United Presbyterian and the Free Church would be 
one. Mr. Russell spoke of the successful home- 
mission work the congregation were carrying on at 
the Mission Hall in Stewart's-lane, at the Horns” 
Assembly-rooms, and at Verulam Chapel. He also 
mentioned that since Dr. MacEwan's settlement 660 


members were added to the Connexion roll, while the 


At the latter the chair was taken by J. Beau. 


congregation had raised no less than £20,711. There 
would shortly be an organ placed in the church. Mr. 
James Goodman and others congratalated Dr. 
MacEwan upon the success of his labours. Dr. 
MacEwan delivered a spirited address, and was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. R. D. Wilson and Dr. Barnardo. 

— The second anniversary of the church at Wal- 
lington, Surrey, was held on Tuesday evening. The 
pastor, the Rev. J. Stuart, M.A, who occupied the 
chair, congratulated the congregation on the amity 
which had been kept up since the last meeting a 
year ago. He also congratulated the people on the 
increase which had taken place; for, though com. 
paratively small, it was genuine, and might be taken 
as an omen of more good in the future. Speeches fol- 


lowed by Dr. W. Kennedy Moore, Dr. Boyd, and 
Messrs Bell, Filmer, and Sandford. In regard to 
the general work of the church, it was stated that a 
Church History and Pastoral Theology, displayed all | 


mission station had been opened at Carshalton. Re- 
ferences were also made to the desirability of secur- 
ing a piece of land on which to erect the proposed 


new church. A ladies’ association fur a bazaar had 


also been formed. 
— Rev. Dr. Lees, of Edinburgh, conducted service 
in Balmoral Castle on Sunday morning, in presence of 


the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Household. 


tory” gave ample evidence that this branch of study | 


will be placed before the students in a masterly 
fashion. Principal Chalmers, who presided, suitably 
introduced the lecturer, and there was a fitness in the 
Rev. A. M. Symington’s remarks at the close, seeing 
that he was so long the neighbour and co-Presbyter 
in Liverpool of Professor Graham. 


— It should encourage the subscribers to the 
English Sustentation Fund on learning that efforts 
are being made in the Free Church of Scotland to 
raise the lowest stipend of the ministers to £300 
per auuum. England should not be behind Scotland 
in this respect, seeing that the rate of living is a 
much more expensive affair in the South than in the 
North. Although times have improved in England, it is 


— For some time past an excellent photographic 
group (coloured) of the recently-license | students of 
the London College, with their professors, has been 
exhibited by the London Stereoscopic Company in 
their premises at Cheapside. The fidelity of the like- 
nesses and the naturalness of the grouping has at- 
tracted considerable attention, 

— The Brampton congregation has decided to call 
the Rev. Hugh McLean, Licentiate of the London 
Presbtery. 

— Ina recent number of the Sunday at Home, there 
appeared a very interesting sketch of The Early 
Struggles of a Sunday-school.” Many of our readers 
will be pleased to know that the school referred to 
is that in connection with the Presbyterian church 


at Victoria Docks. Started on the 15th October, 1871, 
with only eight scholars, in the room of a common 
dwelling-house, it numbers today 440 pupils, who are 
accommodated in a fine building, erected for the par- 
pose, through the munificence of James Duncan, Esq. 
The founder of the school, the Rev. R. Hunter, has 
been its guiding spirit all these years, and is as en- 
thusiastic in the good work as ever. On Thursday 
evening last the ninth anniversary was celebrated by 
a tea meeting and by a public meeting alterwards, 
bold in the adjoining church, when James Ness. Red. 
presided, and the children who filled the building 
were addressed by H. M. Matheson, Esq., the Rev. 
Alex. Jeffrey, the Rev. James Farquharson, and the 
Rev. Thomas Howell. On Sunday sermons in Sonnec . 
tion with this anniversary were preached by the Rev: 
T. Howell, who at the same time bade an affectionate 
farewell to his flock. Mr. Howell will be introduced 
to hia new charge at Stockton-on-Tees on the Alst 
inst., by the Rev. John Matheson, of Hampetead. 

— On Sunday several of the churches in Liver- 
pool, says the Mercury of that city, held missionary 
anniversary services, which were largely attended. 
The Presbytery of Liverpool has been desirous for 
some months past to arrange for a combination of 
such services at a given time, and, as the result of a 
motion introduced in the Presbytery by one of the 
elders, Mr. Cumming Andrews, a united missionary 
gathering is expected to take place in March nest, 
and to be continued annually. Meanwhile it is evi- 
dent from the various reports that a large amount of 
home mission work is being carried on in Liverpool 
by the different Presbyterian congregations, in the 
form of children's churches’ on the Sunday morn- 
ings, Sanday schools in the afternoon and evening, 
attended by thousands of boys and girls; Dorcas 
societies, tract distribution agencies, penny banks, 
week-night classes for sacred music, the circulation 
of improving literature, young men’s literary associa. 
tions, popular lectures, and kindred means of evaa- 
gelistic effort. 

— The memorial-stone of a new United Prosby- 
terian Church in Gilmore-place, Edinburgh, for the 
Rev. Robert Smalls congregation, was laid on 
Saturday. 

— Rev. James Ridd, of Glasgow, has accepted a 
call from the St. Andrew's congregation. 

— Rev. James M'Googh has been ordained at 
Kilmarnock.—Rev. Robert Shaw has been ordained 
to Brandon-street United Presbyterian Church, 
Hamilton.—Rev. W. H. Telford has been ordained as 
colleague minister of the Free Church oongregation, 
Forgandenny. 


WESLEYAN. 


— The Mutual Improvement Societies in connec. 
tion with Weslesan chapels appear to be increasing in 
number and iu usefulness. An effort is in progress 
or bringing them into closer union, providing lec- 
turers, and altogether improving their work. Insome 
circuits the various societies have united meetings 
from time to time, when subjects are discussed in true 
Parliamentary fashion, a speaker being appointed and 
the rules which obtain at St. Stephen's being duly 
observed. At Wesley Chapel, Bristol, the Mutual 
Improvement Society has opened its session under 
encouraging ciroumstances. Mr. G. M. Savery, M. A., 
of Taunton College, gave a capital inaugural lecture 
on Elocution.” 

— The seventh anniversary of Trinity Chapel, 
Hornsey, has been held, sermons being preached by 
Rev. Josiah Evans and the Rev. J. McKenny. At the 
public meeting Mr. Holman presided. It is proposed 
to take advantage of the recent liberal offer of Hir 
Francis Lycett to give a sam of £500 towards each 
Of ten new chapels, the erection of which is to be 
commenced in London before the end ot July next year; 
the committee of the Metropolitan Wesleyan Chapel 
Building Fund also promising a similar amount. The 
friends are anxious to secure a permanent structure, 
and with £4,000 (Hau aud grant) in all from the fund 
and Sir F. Lycett a good start will be made. 

— At Leamington missionary services have been 
held at Dalestreet Chapel. The Rev. J. V. B. 
Shrewsbury, of Birmingham, preached the sermons. 
At the annual meeting, W. Newbury, Esq., of 
Wykham park, Ranbury, presided; the Rev. J. 
butlin, B.A. (Baptist) offered the opening prayer, 
the Rev. C. Winters read the report, and Mr. Eng. 
land the financial statement. Among the speakers 
were the Rev. J. V. B. Shrewsbury, the Kev. Dr. 
Punshon, Rev. W. J. Hutton, Rer. W. J. Boote, Mr. 
Hyde, Mr. Hodkisson, and others. The collections 
were in advance of last year’s. 

— At Southwell the Rev. P. Mackenzie has 
preached anniversary sermons, and delivered his 
lecture on “ Gideon, the Mighty Man of Valour.” 
The collections and the proceeds of a tea-meeting 
amounted to about £25. 

— At Frodsham successful missionary services 
have been held. At the public meeting Mr. Kobert 
Shaw, of Runcorn, presided, and the Revs. W. Willey 
and J. H. Morgan were the deputation. The annual 
sermons were preached by the Rev. W. J. Kley. 

— The extensive tract society in connection with 
the Whitefield-road Chapel, Liverpool, had its annual 
social gathering on the 6th inst., when about 600 per- 
sons partook of tea, and addresses were afterwards 
given by the Rev. G. Mather, the Rev. J. Travis 
(Primitive Methodist), Rev. Hugh Hughes, the Rev. 
A. B. Matthew (Methodist Free Church), aud others. 
Mr. J. Lloyd Jones presided. There are 60 tract 
distributors conaected with the organisation, and 
about 12,000 tracts are lent or given annually. 

— At Ventnor the missionary anniversary sermons 
have been preached by the Rev. Thos. Leach, and at 
the annual meeting the Rev. G. Dickenson was the 
deputation. The collections showed an advance.—At 
Shanklin Chapel anniversary sermons have been 
preached by the Rev. Robert Stevenson. At the 
pubiic meeting, Mr. E. k. Minter, of Ryde, presided ; 
and addresses wore given by the Kev. T. Leach and K 
Stevenson, Kev. RK. Vaughan (Bible Christian), 
Messrs. H Ingramand G. Godfrey. The collections 
were good. A movement is in progress for erecting a 
new chapel, and it is hoped that the work will be 
commenced next year. 

— At St. Austell a very successful harvest thanks. 
giving service was held on the l4th inst. Mr. W. H. 
P. Martin, of Traro, presided, and the speakers in- 
cluded the Rev. W. Portnell (Primitive Methodist) 
the Rev. J. Clark (Congregational), the Rev. J. 
Thompson (Congregational), Rev, W. Brewins, Rev, 
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S. Wilkes, and others. The sum of £20 was realised 
for the cirenit funds.—Mr. Jos. D. Lelean, a valued 
office-bearer at Mevagissey, has been presented with a 
valuable timepiece on leaving that place. 

— At the annual missionary meeting held at 
Mounteorrel on the 6th inst., Mr. A. Foulds, of 
Loughborough, presided. Addresses were given by 
the Rer. R. Stephenson, B.A. (late missionary in 
India), Mr. Rathbone Edge, the Rev. J. Gilbert 
(superintendent of the circuit), and others. The 
collections were above those of last year. 

— At the Edinburgh and Aberdeen District Meet- 
ing the Rev. W. F. Slater, M.A., presided. The Rev. 
E. E. Jenkins, M.A., President of the Conference, 
and his colleagues on the Foreign Missionary depu- 
tation, were present, and the President gave an ad- 
dress in which he spoke of the necessity of preaching 
the old doctrines in the old Methodist style. The 
Rev. R. N. Young followed, and the Rev. 8. White- 
head (from China) spoke of missionary organisation 
and the best method of conducting missionary mect- 
ings. It was reported that the sum of £3,400 had 
been promised in the district, for the Thanksgiving 
Fund, and that one half of that sum had been paid. 
Special evangelistic services are to be held in the 
various circuits. 

— Ata largely-attended circuit meeting held at 
Horsham, Sussex, the circuit minister—the Rev. J. 
Little has been presented with costly additions of 
books for his library; and it was stated, amid tokens 
of district appreciation, that the effective ministry of 
Mr. Little had quickened the Horsham Circuit into a 
warmth and an activity not usual in the cold and 
stately religions circles of Sussex. It was resolved 
to push forward the local activities daring the ensuing 
winter. 

— The recommendation of the last Conference that 
the Thanksgiving Fand movement should be followed 
by special evangelistic gatherings, has already been 
acted upon in Manchester. A preparatory conference 
was held in the Grosvenor-street Chapel on the 13th 
inst, and a letter from the Rev. Dr. W. B. Pope was 
read, and a sermon was preached by the same able 
minister. In the afternoon and evening moetings for 
conference and prayer were held at Oldham-street 
Chapel. The Rev. J. Tindall, Benjamin Smith, J. C. 
Woodcock, Joseph Nettleton, J. 8. Cooke, Josiah 
Pearson, Dr. Pope, and W. T. Radcliffe, Messrs. R 
Haworth, J. Napier, and T. Willshaw taking part in 
the proceedings. These gatherings are preparatory 
to prayer-meetings and evangelistic services in the 
various circuits. 

— On Monday the memorial-stone of a new Wes- 
leyan Methodist church, which is being erected for 
the John-street congregation in Sauchiehall-strect, 
Glasgow, was laid by Mr. Duncan Miller. The church 
will be seated for 785 persons, and the hall in con- 
nection with it for 500, while tho cost is estimated at 
£8,200. 


UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCHES. 


— The Autumnal Session of the Nowcastle.on- 
Tyne District was held in Dock-street Chapel, Sun- 
derland, on Thursday last. The reports from the 
circuit were, with few exceptions, of a very encou- 
raging uature. A resolution was passed earnestly 
urging the churches in the district to make arrange- 
ments for special religious services daring the coming 
winter. The Rev. J. Studdart, who for some time 
has had charge of the church at Cullercoats, was 
heartily and unanimously recommended to the Con- 
nexional Committee and the Aunnal Assembly for 
readmission into the ministry of the denomination. 
Sympathy was expressed with the widows and 

rphans of those who have perished by the Seaham 
isaster, and the churches were requested to adopt 
mmediate measures for assisting the societies in 
Jamaica that have suffered from the recent hur- 
ricane. 

— On Monday evening Mr. Arthur Pease, M. P., 
occupied the chair at a missionary meeting held in 
Paradise Chapel, Darlington, and in an able speech 
advocated the claims of missions. The Rev. L. 
Bleby, A. Holiday, and others subsequently took 
part in the proceedings. The report stated that 
during the last year the Darlington Circuit had raised 
£139 for the Mission Fund, and that of this sum 
Darlington had contribated £84. 


— The Blyth Circuit reports a net increase of seven 

members on the past quarter, and an improved 
condition of the churches generally. The Rev. H. D. 
Crowe has consented to remain in the circuita third 
year. 
— From the chapel fund report just issued, it ap- 
pears that during the past year, there were expended 
in the Connexion for new chapels, schools, enlarge- 
ments, &c., £50,402, towards which £26,160 were 
raised, and that there was realised for reduction of 
debts on other premises £19,692, making a total of 
£45,852. 

— On Sunday afternoon, the Rev. Joseph Kendall, 
of Market Rasen, in compliance with the request of 
the vicar, assisted at an interment in the hurchyard. 
Mr. Kendall read part of the burial service in the 
church, the vicar officiated at the grave, and invited 
those present to re-enter the church and listen to an 
address from his Dissenting brother. Such a rare 
example of Christian charity on the part of a Church 
of England clergyman deserves to be noticed and 
commended. 

— The Rev. R. D. Maude, of Lincoln, will remove 
to Newcastle-on-Tyne in August next. 


— The chapel at Bramley has been altered an d 
painted at a cost of about £30. Re-opening services 
were conducted by the Revs. W. Griflith, M. G. 
Coker, G. Kaines, and Mr. Richards, 


— The October Meeting of the London District 
was held in Manor-road Chapel, London Fourth Cir- 
euit, on Monday last. The Rer. M. T. Myers pre- 
siled, and the Rev. J. W. Mawer was elected secre- 
tury. The report from the circuits were, on the 
whole, satisfactory. The chapel now erecting at 
Thoraton-heith is expected to be ready for opening 
before the close of the year. It was decided to hold 
the Aunual Assembly for 1331 in the Memorial Hail, 
aud a committee-was appointed to make arrauge- 
ments for the entertainment of its members. It was 
also decided that the usual May Missionary Meeting 
should be held next year, and measures were adopted 
to make it successful. 

— The Rev. B. Stubbs has received and accepted 
an invitation to serve the Rotherham Circuit two 


years after the close of the present Connerional year, 
when he will have completed his fourth year. 

— Mr. John Sampson, of Liskeard, has condacted 
a fortnight’s special services at the Ebenezer Chapel, 
Radstock, with much success. 

— The Barrow-in-Furness Circuit reports an in- 
crease of seven members for the quarter. 


— The Autumnal Session of the Birmingham Dis- 
trict was held at Wolverhampton on the lith inst. 
In most of the circuits there are signs of increased 
spiritual life, and many young persons have recently 
been converted. A resolution was passed expressing 
sympathy with the Rev. W. Toppin, who is suffering 
severe personal affliction, and many generous offers 
of service were male by the ministers to supply the 
pulpit of the Darlaston Chursh. In the evening a 
public meeting was held in the chapel, the Rev. C. R. 
Ramshaw in the chair. Addresses were delivered by 
the Revs. A. Jones, W. Micklethwaite, and E. Orme, 
the choir rendering efficient service. 


— The Autamnal District Meeting was held a 
Manor-road Chapel, Bermondsey, on the 15th inst 
Generally speaking, the reports from the various cir 
cuits were of a very encouraging character; but the 
condition of the London Sixth gave rise to consider- 
able discussion. An application was made from the 
London Fifth for a grant of 21:5 on behalf of the new 
school, and enlargement of the chapel at Forest Gate. 
The friends here are about to build a school to accom- 
modate about 900 scholars. It will be the largest 
Free Methodist schoolin London. The grant was 
unanimously recommended. An application for a 
loan of £150 to Grays was slso recommended. 


A European edition of Harper’s Magazine is 
projected, to be published by Messrs. Samp- 
son Low and Co., London. This periodical, 
whose name isa household word in America, 
where it circulates 140,000 copies, has been 
the means, in its sixty volumes, of introducing 
to the American public many of the leading 
novels of Bulwer, Dickens, Thackeray, and 
George Eliot, and other English writers. 
The use of such copyright material has 
hitherto prevented the sale of the magazine 
here, but future arrangements will obviate 
this difficulty by covering the right of serial 

ublication both in England and America. 
t is understood that Mr. ‘Thomas Hardy is 
engaged upon a new novel, to be illustrated 
by Mr. Du Maurier, of Punch, which will 
accordingly appear erclu-ively in Harper's, 
Our American contemporary will be further 
naturalised by the introduction of English 
editorial departments, though the “ Editor's 
Drawer, the popular medium of American 
humour, will be retained; by a number of 
articles on scenery and manners this side the 
sea, illustrated both by noted English artists 
and by Americans, who have recently come 
over for that purpose. The illustrations are, 
in fact,a chief : feature of this monthly, which, 
in its 160 pages, gives commonly from 70 to 
100 wood-engravings of a high art standard, 
as well as of popular interest. The magazine 
is to be issued here at a shilling, which is 
much less than the American price. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co, in- 
tend to issue immediately, in monthly parts, 
a thoroughly revised edition of “ Cassell’s 
Popular Educator,“ competent editors having 
been engaged during the past two years in 
bringing down to date each department of 
know] dealt with in the work. 

Lord Ellenborough’s “ Diary,” which is to 
be publi-hed at the end of November by 
Mr. Bentley, contains a great many de ails 
of the lives of George IV. and William IV, 
anecdotical matter referring to the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1828-9, Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and the French Revolution of 1830, be- 
sider illustrations of character of the chief 
public men engaged in affairs in the later 
years of the Fourth George and the earlier of 
the Fourth William. 

The lectures at Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, this term include courses by four lady 
lecturers —Miss Crofts, Miss Merrifield, Miss 
Harland, and Miss Scott. M. Boquelintends 
to make vivd voce translation into French 
from Lord Lytton’s ‘‘Caxtons a prominent 
feature of his course. 

The Record announces the death, at the 
age of sixty-one, of Miss Maria Louisa 


Charlesworth, the gifted authoress off Mivis- | 


tering Children,” and (ther well-known 
works of fiction intended to illustrate the 
application of religion to every-day life. 


Dr. pe Joxon’s Lient-Brown Cop Liver OIL.— 
Irs Uneguattep Erricacry im Diseases OF THE 
Turoat.—Sir G. Duncan Gibb, Bart., M. D., LL. D., 
Physician and Lecturer on Forensic Medicine, West- 
minster Hospital, author of various works on Diseases 
of the Throat and Larynx, writ es: - The experience of 
many years has abundantly proved the truth of every 
wool anid in favour of Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown 
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quickly chan 


Cod Liver Oil by many of our first Physicians and 
Chemists, thus stamping him as a high authority and 


an able Chemist whose investigations have remained 
unquestioned. Its value, therefore, as a therapeutic 
nt in a number of diseases, chiefly of an exhaustive 
character, has been admitted by the world of medi- 
cine ; but, im acdition, I have found it a remedy of 
great power in the trea ment of many Affections of 
the Throat and Larynx, — in 
the latter, where it will sustain life whou everything 
else fails. Dr. de Jongh's Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil has an agreeable flavour, is very palatable, and 
liked by children ; hence its value in the third stage of 
Hooping-Cough, when it acts as a restorative and 
t nie. Dr. de Jongh's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil is 
soled only in capsuled imperil nalf-pints, 2s. 6d. ; 
pints, 4s, Od. ; quarts. 9s. with his stamp and signa- 
ture and the signature of his sole cousignees on the 
capstile aud the label under wrapper. by all cheaists. 
Sole Consignees, Ansar, Harford and Co,, 77, Strand, 
London. 
Nationat Turirt Buitpine Sociery.— Preference 
Shares of 410 each, bearing 5 per cent. interest, are 
now being issued at par. 


onsumption of | 


BIRTHS. 


CHURORILL.—Oct. 15, at 6, Wellington-street, Teignmouth 
the wife of 8. Churchill, of a son. 

COPINGER.—Oct. 14, at Park-street, Greenheys, Manchester, 
the wife of the Rev. H. BE. Copinger, of a son. 

Dv PUIs.—Oct. 16, at 4, Widcombe-crescent, Bath, the wife o 
Rev. T. C. Dupuis, Burnham Vicarage, Somerset, of a 
daughter. 

Flows Ort. 11, at Nottingham, the wife of J. a. Flower, 
M.A., Pastor, of a daughter. 

ForsTser.—Oct. 12,at All Sainte’ Rectory, Hastings, the wife 
of the Rev. G. A. Foyster, ofa son, 

HARRISON.—Oct. 17, at Newport, Isle of Wight, the wife of 
the Rev. Jos. East Harrison, of a son. 

Horx yss.—Oct. 14, the wife of the Rev. T. Daniel Hopkyns 
M. A., Rector of All Saints and St. Andrew's, Chichester’ 
of a daughter. 

WAINWRIGHT.—Oct 14, at Stirling, the wife of Ernest C., 
Wainwright, Esq., Ordnance Department, Stirling Castle, 
of a son, 

WILLs.—Oct. 14, at Upway, near Dorchester, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Wills, of the London Missionary Society, Mada- 
gascar, of @ son. 


MARRIAGES. 

BELL—SteuMPe—Oct. 12, at the Wesleyan Chapel, Brixton-hill 
by the Rev. PF. J. Sharr, Charles Edward, «ldest son of Mr. 
C. C. Bell, of Weardale, St. Saviour’s-road, Brixton-hill, 
to Sarah Ann, eldest daughter of Mr. George Stemp, of 
Manor-rise, Brixton. 

JaCKson—Sroces.—Oct. 15, at Nouchstel, Switzerland, the 
Rov. R. Jackson, of Cockermouth, Cumberland, to Sarah, 
danghter of the late William Stokes, of Allsworth, North- 
amptonshire. 

RADLEY—MASKERY.—Oct. 12, at the Congregational Church, 
Rhyl, by the Rev. J. Moore, of Congleton, assisted by tho 
Rev. A. Francis, Alfred William, only son of Benj. Radley, 
J. P., Congleton, to Charlotte (Cissie), only daughter of 
the late Samuel Maskery, Congicton. 

TAURNAM —MOSELY.—Oct. 14, at the parish church, Cater- 
ham, by the Rov. C. H. Koahble, M. A., Francis Wyat * 
Tharnam, M. B., of Yardley-Hastings, to R. A. E. (Lily) 
Isclton, elder daughter of the late Alfred Mosely. 


DEATHS. 


Bow rer.—Oct. 1), at Gravesend, the Rev. James Bowyer, in 
his 7ist year; formerly S. F. G. Missionary at Howrah, 
Calcutta. 

Baiecs.—Oct. 16. at Dovedale-place, Battersea, Elizabeth 
Briecs. atoll ® years: for 6) years the devoted nurses 
and fithful friend of the family of the late Cleove Hooper, 
of Hayes, Sussex. 

Barscor.—Oct. 17, in his 73rd year, the Rev. Richard Briscoe: 
D. D., Rector of Nut feld. Surrey. 

C WARLESWORTH.—Oct. 16, at Nut fold, Surrey, Maria Louisa 
Charlesworth, daughter of the Rev. John Charlesworth, 
late Rector of St. Mildred’s, Bread-strect, London, and 
formerly Rector of Flowton. Suffolk. Authoress of 
„ Ministering Children,” and other works of fiction. 

CLARE.—Oct, 14, at 2, Malvern-terrace, Kilburn, the Rev. 
Manilton J. Clare, aged &. 

Goprary.—Oct. 16, at The Hundreds, Romsey, Fanny, the 
beloved wife of Walter Edmondbury Godfrey, J. P., 
aged 58, 

HALt.—Oct. 4, at Pinborongh-road, Sonth Kensington, 
Julia, widow of the late Rev. W. J. Hall. Vicar of Totten- 
ham, in her 76th year. 

HALLETT. —Oct. 11, at Norwich, after a long illness, the Rev. 
John Hallett, aged 57, Minister of the Old Meeting House, 
Norwich, 24 years. Friends will please accept this in 
ti mation. 

Hoaea.—Oct. 11, at 6, St. Mary’s-square, W., Mr. William 
Hogs, for 47 years Parish Clerk of Paddington, in his put h 
yenr. 

JAMIRSON,—Oct. 10, at Lynford, Norfolk, Thomas Jamieson, 
anative of Melrose, aged 82, for 30 years Head Game- 
keeper to Mes. Lyne Stephens, and eight years with Sir 
Walter Scott. 

JUPR.—Oct. . of bronchitis, Hannah, wife of Mr Charles 
Jupe, Mere, Wiltshire. Much beloved. 

N gSeDuAM.—Ooct., 11, Ann Stourton Needham, of Cedars-row, 
Wandseworth-road, was called by apoplexy in her Sis t 
yoar, from her ministration of love on earth, to the 
fruition of eternal love in heaven. Over 60 years 
Sunday school teacher—very many years a member o 
Surrey Chpel. 

Stsmey.—Oct. 18. at Offord Cluny, Huntingdon, Blizabeth, 
widow of the late Thomas Sismey, Esq., aged 6. 

SmurTH.—Oct. 14, killed while crossing the railway at Forest- 
hill, A. R. Smith, son of the late Henry Smith, late of 
Penge, aged 20, 

STeEVENS.—Oct, 14, at Sway, Lymington, Hants, Mrs: 
Stevens, late of Minster-place, Bly, Cambridgeshire, 
aged . 

WEATLEY.—Sept.1,at Ningpo, Edmund Wheatley, of the 
Imperial Customs, aged 41. Friends will please accept 
this intimation. 


Turoat Irritation.—Soreness and dryness, tickling 
and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. 
For these symptoms use Epps's Glycerine Jujubes. 
Glycerine, in these . e confections, being in 
proximity to the glands at the moment they are ex- 
cited by the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. 
Sold only in boxes, 74d. and Is. lid., labelled ** James 
Epps and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” A 
letter received: Gentlemen, — It may, perhaps, in- 
terest you to know that, after an extended trial, I 
have found your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable 
benefit (with or without medical treatment) in almost 
all forms of throat disease. They soften and clear 
the voice. In no case can'they do any harm.—Yours 
faithfully, Gornpow Hoturs, L.R.C P. E., Senior Phy- 
sician to the Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary.’ 

Do Your “‘ Drgine” at Home.—A sixpenny bottle 
of Judson s Magenta will dye a table cover or a small 
eurtain completely in ten minutes in a pailful of water. 
Silk scarfs, veils, braid, ribbons, may be dyed crimson, 
scarlet, violet, &c., in a basin of water. Judson's 
Dyes. Sold by chemists everywhere. 


Tur ADMIRATION oF THE Woa_tp.—Mrs. S.A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer is perfection for its wonderfal 
life-giving properties to faded or falling hair, and 
ng grey or white hair to its natural 
youthful colour and beauty. It is not a dye. It re- 
quires only a few applications to restore grey hair to 
its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, and induce 
luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is all that is 
needed to preserve it in its highest perfection snd 
— Dandraff is quickly and permanently re- 
moved. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

Moruers ano Nurses.—For children cutting teeth 
nothing equals Mrs. Johnson's Soothing Syrup, 
which contiins no narcotic, and applied to the gums 
gives speedy relief. Of all chemists 2s. 9d. per 

ttle. 

HoLLowars OInrMENT AND Pitts.—Health’s De. 
fences.—-None save the strongest can with impunity 
— through the sudden transitions from wet to 
dry, from cold to muggy weather, so prevalent during 
the late autumn and early winter months. Influenza, 
bronchitis, cough, sore throat, or quinsey will attack 
those most watchful of their health; but they can 
readily arrest any of these complaints by rubbing 
Hollowa,’s (intment twice a day upon the skin ad- 
jucent to the affected part, and by assisting its cor- 
rective action with appropriate doses of his Pills. 
This well-kuown, safe, ~ easy mode of treatment 
e‘ficien'ly protects the invalid both from preseut and 
future danger without weakening or eveu depressing 
the system in the slightest degree. 


— — — — ͥ ꝗ — — 


NOTICE. 


— — — 


|: 
| MM ESSBs. COOKE BAINES and CO,, 


Surveyors and Valuers, hereby intimate, that 


hese shares may be paid the Metropolitan Board of Works having decided to 


up iu one sum, or by Instalments extending over two rename the thoroughfare from Moorgate-street to 


ears. All information may be on application at 
33, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London, E. C. 


Finsbury-square, their Offices will in future be known 
as 70, FINSBURY-PAVEMENT E.c, 


WINTER RESIDENCE.—ENGLISH LAKE 
DISTRICT. 


CONISHEAD PRIORY 


HYDROPATHIC MANSION, NEAR ULVERSTON. 


Patatiat Mansion Hovss, situated within its own 
Grounds of 150 Acres, finely wooded. Sheltered from 
Cold Winds, and House warmed throughout b 
most a ved Hot Water Apparatus to a u 


re of G degrees F. by day and night. 
and other Ba J and 


thes with Sea 
Water, &., &. 
1 for October, from £2 168. per week, or 98. 


per . 

Winter Terms from Ist November to 3lst March, 
£2 12s. 6d. per week, and visitors staying on from 
October to end of November will be charged Winter 
rates for October. 

Resident Physician—Dr. THOMAS MARSHALL, 
M. A., University of Edinburgh. For further parti- 
culars apply to the Manager. 


FoR the BLOOD is the LIFE.” 


(KLUARKES WORLD-FAMET 
/ BLOOD MIXTURE, the GREAT BLOO:) 
PURIFIER and RESTORER, 


For cleansing and clearing the blood from all m- 
purities, cannot be too highly recommended. 


For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin Diseases, and Sor 
all kinds it is a never-failing and permanent cure. 


It Cures old Sores. 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck. 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs. 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimpleson the Face, 
Cures Scurvy Sores, Cancerous Ulcers. 
Cures Blood and Skin 


Cures Glandular Swellings. 
Clears the Blood from all tapure Matter. 
From whatever cause arising. 


As this mixture is 4 to the taste, and wur- 
ranted free from anything injurious to the most deli- 
cate constitution of either sex, the Proprietor solicits 
sufferers to give it a trial to test ite value. 


Thousands of testimonials from all parts. 


Sold in Bottles 2s. 6d. each, and in Cases containing 
six times the quantity, lls each, sufficient to effect a 
permanent cure in the t majority of long-standin 
cases—BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PATE YT MEDI. 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom 
and the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 30 
or 132 stamps by 


F. J CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln, 
Wholesale of all the Wholesale Houses 


USE 
BUMSTED'S 
TABLE SALT, 


As Supplied to 
HER MAJESTY. 


Please Note the Trade Mark— 
A KANGAROO, 


D. Bumsted & Co, 36, King William St., E O 


orm 


AND 


SEA 
SALT. 


Possessing all the properties 
of the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 


FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE, 


CALVERTS’ 

cave CS ARBOLIC 
aera | QOTH 
na, 4 ar POWDER 


“fe * Your 
Carbolic Tooth 

USED. In this opinion Iam joined by all the mem- 
bers of my family. 


6d., IS., and Is. 6d. boxes, at jan 
post free in United Kingdom, 
sent to 


F. C. CALVERT & CO., Manchester. 
Awarded Nine Prize Medals and Diplomas. 


“THE AMARANT VELVETEEN ” 


Supersedes all others for durability and silk-lik® 
11. ce. Is not Spotted by RAIN, nor injured b 

AT. It is of PERFECT MANUFACTURE an 
PATENTED FINISH. UNFADING in COLOUR, 
Unequalled in Value, FIRM in PILE. 


To be had in all Colours and Sizes. 


Ask for it, and see that the word “ AWARANT” 
Stamped in GOLD on the FACE SELVAGES. 


Patterns and Show Cards supplied to the Trade. 


RAWSON BROTHERS, Sole Agents 
2, Blue Boar-court, Friday-street, LONDON, F.C. 


—— — — 


chemist's. Sample 
or value in Stamps 


Plate Pow 


OR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF 


A CENTURY this powder has sustained an un 
rivalled reputation throughout the United Kingdom 
and Colonies as the BEST and SAFEST article for 
Cleaning Plate. 

Sold in boxes, Is , 23. 61., and 4s. 61. each, by Che- 
mists, Lronmongers, &c. Manufactured by 


J. GODDARD Station Street, Leicester 


Octoser 21, 1880. 
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MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 
LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless 
Dentistry, Sree, enclosed by post, which explains the 
most unique system of the adjustment of Artifcial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials 


refer, Consultation free 10 to 5. 
January, 1877. 

My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere 
thanks for the skill and attention — in the 
construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to 
hear that you have obtained Her Majesty's Royal 
Letters Patent, to — what I consider the per- 
fection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your 
valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 

5S. G. HUTCHINS, 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
G. H. Jones, Esq. 


Professor GarpEweRr, late of the Royal 144 — 
Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57, Great Russell-street, London, 
says :-—“‘I have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite per- 
fect, and is the most successful application of scientific 
ewe 2 securing actual wear comfort yet intro 

duced.” 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
FURNITURE, X. Application should be made 

to the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY 
(Limited), for their Prospectus. Removals effected by 
large railway vans. Estimates free. Advances made 
„ Manager, 194, Tottenham-court- 


DOING GOOD. 


EV. E. J. SILVERTON will send his 
book, price 6d., free to the readers of this 
per, on Affections of the Eye and Diseases of the 
tar, showing bow immediate relief and ultimate cure 
may be obtained for both. Mr. Silverton has been 
enabled for years t to make the hearts of many 
glad by his method of treatment. The most wonder- 
ful results have followed the use of the Remedies, and 
no oe ought to despair until he has perused the 
pases of this book, of which nearly 200,000 copies have 
een issued. It contains a sermon read by His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, and an engraving of 
Mr. Silverton's beautiful Place of Worship. 


Address 
ALBERT HOUSE, PARK-ST., NOTTINGHAM 


ERMONS by the HUMOROUS PAR. 
SON: now ready, price one shilling ; of all book- 
sellers. London: T. Smith, 15, Wine Office-court, 
Fleet-street ; and of the author, Rev. E. J. Silverton, 
Nottingham. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Asmo- 
deus, the Bottle Imp. Ventriloquism ‘and 
Magic, by Professor Hellis. Modern an 
Guns, the New Forest, The 5 Micro- 
scope, K., by Mr. J. L. King. usical Entertain- 
ment by the talented Adison family. Sights of 
London by Mr. Heath. Blondin and Leotard the 
marvellous Automata. Saving Bell, Moving Machi- 
nery and Models. The Royal Polytechnic Barometer, 
Ko., Stokes on Memory, Ta ys and Thursdays at 
7. Open 12 till 5, and 7 till 10. Admission 18. 


HYDROPATHY. 


MEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ES. 
2 „n T. MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBY. 
Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M. D., &c., THOS. 

MACCALL, M. D., &. 

Numerous improvements have been made (espe 
cially in the bathing department) and additi bed. 
room accommodation provided. The Turkish Bath is 
——— adapted for invalids—highly ventilated and 
ample cubic space. 

For prospectus apply to the Manager. 


— — 


‘DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. — 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 

approved of this pure solution as the best remedy for 

ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, H . 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


und as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


NPRAGUE’S 7-OCTAVE PIANO. 
FORTES in solid walnut wood, 21 guineas 
full rich tone, and warranted to stand in tune in all 
climates. Others from 30 eas to 70 guineas. 
SPRAGUE’S HARMONIUMS, in polished maho- 
gany cases, 6 guineas; the very best at the price. 
Others from 7 guineas to 55 guineas, suitable for ex- 
port, home use, schools, and places of worship. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, with silver vibrators 
superior to all others for beauty and richness of tone. 
Manufactured for W. Sprague by Needham, of New 


York. 


W. Sprague. 7, Finsbury-pavement, Lond Es 
tablished 1837. * 188 


THE LIBERATOR PERMANENT BUILDING AND 
INVESTMENT SOCIETY. 


20, BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.. 
8. R. PATTISON —— irman (Treasurer of Dissen 
. ed. 11 Victoria-street, Chai 
H. S FREEMAN, Esq. St Helen's: Lele of Wight, | GEORGE. (ibe ay ne 
Vice-Chairman. Chairman of the London Auxiliary of the United 
COOKE BAINES. Esq., 70, Finsbury-parement. — Alliance). 
her DAWSON SUEwa N SASHA SOT 
J. GUTTERIDGE, Beg. J. F., Dunstable. Swithin's lane * 


* Secretary G. E. BROCK. 
Shares each, receive Interest at Five cent. per Annum, and Bonus in . 
Deposits (25 and upwards). First — on Asects 1 amounting to upwards oo a and a quarter. 
Interest Four per cent. Reserve Fund £40,000. Investments withdrawable at one month ' notice. 
Interest paid half-yearly, free of Income Tax. Reports, Prospectuses, and all particulars free on appli- 
cation to G. E. BROCK, Secretary. 
20), Badge-row, Cannon street, E. C. 


DEWHURST’ 
SUPER GLACE THREAD 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Colours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND GROCHET COTTON, 


Wero awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, 
Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle-Vue Mills, Skipton 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
_ MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-—1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and 


congregational worship. A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young has been adde 
Specimen copies will he sent by post to Ministers or Superintendents making application 
to the Secretary. 


— 


“PSALMS and HYMNS ” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, 


Upwards of Siz Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants 
to Ministers’ Widows. 
Applications to participate in the profits ö oe made to the Trustees before the 31st 
of March. 
Address the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, The Manse, Breakspear’s Road, St. John’s, S. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

„ We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn- 
books with which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.“ 
N formist. 

one This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eight- 

nee, but it has special features to recommend it—we find an Index of Hymns priate for Young 

eople’s Special Services.’ We commend the book in strongest terms and hope that this volume will enable 
very many more to enjoy the public as well as the private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We 
thank the trustees for en rising spirit."’—The Baptist. 

“The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. . The editors have 
laboriously collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.— Freeman. 


This Hymn-Book may be had in seven different sizes and every vanety of binding at 
very moderate prices. The Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenomi- 


national title-pages if required. 
Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, 


Loudon, E.C. 
Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. 


orders. Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on application. 
Budge Row Chambers, E.C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


IRON IRON IRON 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOL HOUSKS, 


Constructed upon improved principles and original designs, combining a 
commanding external appearance with commodious internal 
arrangements, as now represented by upwards of 


Seventy Buildings, Erected at a Value Exceeding £42,000, 


FRANCIS MORTON & Co. (Limited), 
NAYLOR STREET IRON WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


Scotch Branch—Bank of Scotland Buildings, George Sq., Glasgow. 
London Branch—1, DELAHAY sTREET, WESTMINSTER, g.W. 


' 


! 


| 


1 


For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. | Trustees and Di 


; 


ULWARK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Gresham.buildings, 


F. O. 
per cent. on SHARES 


INTEREST.—@s& 
per, ‘cant, on DEPOSITS, witht 
Per cent. on t 
1 nos on eqr pay — ö 
post free. J. Y SABIN, Secretary. 


‘(HE GOVERNMENTS SsTOOK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 


. 8. 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 

Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Com 

pany, with cheques or coupons attached for half- 


ro. interest. , 
S 
w are 
guarantee of the Raid. Ca 
obtainable at 
C 


tal. 
3 sos and full — 
the Office, 52, Queen Victoria-street, R. C. 
A. W. ., Manager. 


ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS QUESTION SOLVED 
Fourth Annual Report, Balanoe Sheet, 


and Explanatory Pamphlet. 
BNTITLED 
“FIVE MINUTES’ TALK ABOUT THE 


and HOUSE PROPERTY COMPANY, 


AND SHARE APPLICATION FORMS, 
May be had at the Olfices of the Company, 


92, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
JOHN THOMAS MILLER, Secretary. 


THE 


INSTITUTE PERMANENT BUILD- 
ING & INVESTMENT SOOIETY 
ESTABLISHED, LONDON, 1868. 


Cui Orrices— 
81, FINSBURY-PAVEMENT, E.C. 
rectors—Messrs. Jonw CtarHam, 
Cushion-court, B.C. ; Jouw Teurierosg, F.R.G.8, 
Budge-row-chambers, E. C.; Jon Cann, Blooms. 
bury-square, W.C 


is strongly recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people 2 Directore— Mesar. nen! Grover, 


W. T. 


Secretary —J. W. TABRAHAM. 
Shares, £25. Subscriptions, 5s. Monthly. 


Any number may be taken. Sbares may be paid u 
wholly or in part at any time. Five percent. interest. 
Bonus on matured Shares at annual distribation of 
profits. No liability of members. Females and 
minors may take Shares. All members in town and 
country have equal advantages. 

Advances =] House Property 8 om ptly, on 
liberal terms easy repayments, Ap y postor 
personally to the . as above. I. mation 
may also be obtained of any of the Trustees or Di- 
rectors. 


A. H. Hats, E. C. Jens, W. K 
Oabkx. 


— — 


— — — 


{ACILITIES for WORSHIP.—IRON 
CHURCHES ERECTED complete at 
cons 


provements, 


monials, &c., free upon application to 
J.C. HAWES 
DERBY HOUSE, WANDSWORTH COMMON, 
LONDON, S. W. 


Practical experience from first erections. 


PR ROOKE’S 


ANTI-LANOET. 


LL who wish to preserve health, and 


thus prolong ld read Dr. Rooke’s 

* Anti-Lancet,” or — * Guide to Domestic Madi. 

eine, whfch can be had gratis from any chemist, or 

et free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Concerning 

his book the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 

observed It will be an incalculable boon to every 
person who can real and think. 


— 


— —— • ä—6ẽ̃ — — 


C ROS BT S8 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


18 specially recommended by several 
eminent physicians, and by Dr. KE, Scar- 
rough, Author of the “ Anti-Lancet.”" It has been 
wed with the most success for Asthma, 
sronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Influenza, Con- 
sumptive Night Sweats, Spi of Blood, Shortness 
of Breath, and all Affections of Throat and Chest. 

Bold in — 1 1. = and _ r 
all — chem w lesale y . 
CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 

„„ Invalids should read Crosby's Prize Treatise on 
ee the Langs and Air Vessels,’ a copy of 


Diseases of 
which can be had Gratis of all chemista. 


WASHING-DAY 


REFORM. NO RUBBING! 


NO BOILING !! 


BANISH the antiquated, absurd, and destructive method of Washing by rabbing and boiling, and adopt the easy common-sense plan with 


HARPER TWELVETREES 


Labour-saving, Time-saving, and Clothes-saving 


VILLA WASHING MACHINE, £2 168. 


(Cash Price, £2 10s.); or with WRINGER and MANGLER combined, £5 5s. (Cash Price, £4 15s.) 


Which is the Gem of all Washing Machines, and does the Fortnight's Family W 


ash in Four Hours, saving several hours of drudgery and toil every washing-day. 


It possesses 


tremendous washing power; is easy to work and easily managed by servants; is strongly made, will last for years, and is not liable to get out of order. It occupies small ground 
space (24 inches square), and w.:shes every description of articles, large and small, without injuring the most delicate fabric ; and is 


The ONLY WASHING MACHINE which renders Boiling unnecessary, and saves Five Hours of Copper Firing every Washing-day, 


as certified by Thousands of delighted House-mothers.” Carriage Paid; Free Trial; Easy Instalment Payments, or Ten per cent. cash discount. 


Illustrated Prospectus, 48 Pages, of Washing Machines, India-rubber Clothes Wringers, and Housshold Mangles, will bo forwarded post 
free by Harper Twelvetrees, Laundry Machinist, 80, Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 
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THE QUIVER, 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW 
VOLUME, 


— 


AFFORDING A CONVENIENT 


OPPORTUNITY 


FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


READY OCTOBER 2%, 
THE FIRST PART 
ofa NEW VOLUME of 


THE QUIVER 


(Being the NOVEMBER PART, price 6d.) 


CONTAINING— 


The . Family 1 Weins a Lon the 


Life Pictures of Msn We have Met. 


Scripture Teil’ ee Known. By 
‘chicas SP ite RSME oF AUA. 


The Teng nf the Leaves. By the Rev, W. 
Oasis e ETE, WA. Nb. 

The Entranoe ofthe King. A Poom. 

Pens Gift. 

Scripture Lessons for School and Home. 


rth Consent Fife. Oy wim A 
y the Kev: NOBBET BHUNDLER. Work 
ra ph ae 


Autumn : A Poem. 
Through Storm aod Sunshine. 
Some 3 — about Sunday school 


Short 


ment arr 


187 


Completion of the New Testa- 
apanese In land- Good News 
8 7 ork in tg 
South frica Teaching 0 
Zulus—A Useful Life God's Word in a Sa 
Island—News from N the Prai 
33 Whateley in Egypt Syrian 


“The Quiver” Bible Class. 


SERIAL STORIES. 
In — 17 Wok : A North- Country 


„ 7 7 By the Author of 
“ Keep on Sowing,” &. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., 


"= 


THE LITTLE FOLKS’ ANNUAL. 


On Oct. 23 will be published, in Coloured Wrapper 
price 6d. * 


THE GLAD TIME: 


BEING the “ LITTLE FOLES'” ANNUAL for 1831, 
AND CONTAINING 


MESSRS. T. & T. CLARK’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LI- 


the Roma 

Translated 

Edition, wi 
sources. With an 
Plum D. D. (Tn November.) HAGEN.- 
BA „ Doctrines,”* Vol. II. 7 * * 
* Seren I. Messrs. 


Clark allow a selection of — Volumes (or 
more at the same ratio) —y- wf 
the furmer Series previous to 1876 the Sub- 
scription price of Five Guineas. Detailed pro- 
spectas free on application. 


In 16 Volumes, 8vo. Subscription 
olumes are now 


MEYER’S COMMENTARY on the 
NEW TESTAMENT. Critical and E tical. 
St. Thessalonians Philemon. 

The translations have been under the editorial 

care of the Rev. Professors Dickson, Crombie, 

and stewart. The two volumes com eting fourth 

year are now in course of pre „ and t 

publishers hope to issue them during . 


LANG’S COMMENTARIES on the 
Dr. PHILIP SCHAFF. In 
Testament, 1 


co, Lite. 14 


ew to 


—— > 
e Supple- 
ll be read 


mental sknge on te * Apoorypha will be y 


about November. Price tt. 


KEIL and DELITZSCH’S INTRO- 
DUCTION toand COMMENTARIES on the OLD 
TESTAMENT. Messrs. Clark have resolved to 


offer — Volumes —— 5 1 Series at — 
original subscription Single Vo- 
lumes may be had, 10. 64. 


“This series is one of great importance to the 


Biblical scholar ; and as regards ite general execution, 
it leaves little or nothing to be desired. — Edinburgh 


Review. 


THE WORKS of ST.AUGUSTINE 
Edited by MARCUS DODS, D.D. This Series ia 
Fifteen Volumes. Sabsoription price, £3 19s. 


ANTE-NICENE LIBRARY. A Col- 
lection of all the works of the Fathers, prior to 
the council of Nicem. 21 vols., 8vo; subscription 


price, £26 68. 

STIBES WORDS of the LORD 
ree 
classes, Messrs. 

Volumes bound in Four, at the subscri 
of £2 Qs. 


LIFE of the LORD JESUS CHRIST. 


of the 
eee od BD, Baited, with zope 
3-4 11 M 
tion. At 


In Four Vols. 2 dvo, price 18s. each. 


POPULAR COMMENTARY on the 
NEW TESTAMENT. Edited by PHILIP 
SCHAFF, D.D. With Illustrations and . 


“St John’s Gospel,” and “The Ac 
wail 80 1 71 1 by Rev. Prof. 

n and the Rev. W. F. Moulton, 
* — or THE APosTLEzs,” by the 
Very Rev. Dean Howson, and the Rer. n 


Spence. 


Colleges and Schools. 
ISS PHEBE SMITH, assisted 1d 


N 


ERTON COLLEGE, WELLES. 
1 WEST CROYDON. 


ises whieh have been ly to the 
prem specially adapted , 


: and in 
uniors. Domestic 


tion 
dividual attention bestowed on 
ees sixty Guineas 


arran ents unusually good. 


per annum inclusive. 


— — 


2 COLLEGE, 


Hasti 
Principal.— Miss ss BONHAM. 

Junior school in connection with the college. A 
training class for — 2 * Pupils prepared for 
the Oxford and bridge Local, the College of 
Preceptors’, and Trinit — 2 London, Examina- 
tions. Governess Pupil Required. 


University School, Hastings. 
Parsctrat.—Mae. JOHN STEWART. 
V.ce-Parxcirat.—Mar. E. A. BUTLER, B. A., B. S. C. 
HE most recent additions to the 

School list of successful candidates at Public 


xaminations are H. E. TURNER, 8 B.A atthe 
H. r Prize for 2 
7 Proficiency 


the College n 
ILLIAMS, bates Division 24 — 


Fifty at the Midsammer Examination 
of the of 14 of which NINE were 
FIRST CL 


The NEXT TERM for both UPPER and LOWER 
—— will commence on THURSDAY, Septem- 

r2 

The LOWER SCHOOL is for boys of 7 to ll years 
of age. The hours of work are specially planned to 
suit young boys. 


(tae HALL SCHOOL, NORTH. 


Conducted b Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughter. 
— 11 and Qualified English and 
prepared ually for the Cambridge “Local 
9 — repared annua * 
'I\HE LADIES’ HIGH-CLASSSCHOOL 
MOIRA mates ADDISCOMBE, 


Parectrats-—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the 
Misses CONNAH. 


Ten miles from London, and three from the Crystal 


room teacher. 
added, and outdoor exercise 
with names of Referees and full par- 
ticulars, may be obtained fron. the Principals. 


TINETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAF- 
FORDSHIRE. 
Heav-MastTeR: 
ALEXANDER be tag YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lon- 
in Classics late Andrew's 


— 4 College, | ; Fellow 
University London. 


rcon 4 
„ WHITBY, Eeq., M.A. in cs, London; 
e College, Cambridge, and 15th 


Wonne NEW OOLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, | 
GORDON-SQUARE, LONDON. 


. im. 
adoption of — — G. 


2 en Se 


Principal— Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 
5 sand Traths of Religion - Monday and Friday, 


oe |. 112 . 

Professor JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A. 
. and E ae the Catholic Epistlee— 
Textual 1 of ‘the — Testament Tuesday 


„10 am. 
logy 


aN F CARPENTER M.A. 
Middle Hebrew—Monday, 4 p.m., and Wednesday, 


Senior Hobrow —Wodnesday, 12 noon, and Friday, 


Ecclesiastical History—Monday, 3 . 2 . 
9 and II am., and Friday, 9 rc n 


Elocution—M ,2p 
U a“ UPTON, B. A., B. S0. 
Junior —1 Philosophy—T uesday, 9 and 10 a.m., 


Senior Menta Philosopiny—Tuesday, 12 noon, and 
Latin—Fridae’ 1 
For information please ap) Py to Mr. — D. DARBIL. 


SHIRE, or to the 
neipal, the Rev. JAS. 1 MARTINEAU, by letter, or 
— ie Hall before any of his lectures. 


G = LYON HOUSE. —80 HO O for 
YOUNG LAD ; 


1 N e CONGREGA- 
SILCOATES HOUSE, wean — 
5 — for the sons of Ministers & Mission. 
—ç ; the sons of Laymen have been admitted since 
Hen Master—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in 
Classics and Philosophy, Williams Divinit y Scholar, 

ascisted by seven Masters. 
J. P., Wakefield 


ie Treasurer. 
J. R. WOLSTEN HOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., T. Datley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


* —— School r T build - 
vile Que’ fine, lofty, and well-furnished class i ex- 
amined the dormi lavatories, be. ont and found 
them superior to most that I have inspected. The 
mtuation cannot well be for 

Extract from the Cam ge 
Midsummer, 1874. 

Chemica] Laboratory and detached Infirmary. 

Several boys have recently matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of London in the First Division. 


THIRTEEN BOYS the last CAMBRIDGE 
EXAMINATION, four in First Class 
the and three in the 


to be sent to the Head Master. 
sous are received on reduced terms. 


DUCATION the SEASIDE. 
Tur GOCLERE, . GARDENS, 


School for Young Ladies. Conducted by the Misses 


ELLIS. 

Prospectus 1— References kindl . 
mitted to leading — ministers and to 
parents of pupils. 


STAR LITE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Scholar of Christ 
Wrangl 


A “Little Folke“ Calendar for 1881, — 
Indoor 


Stories, Games and Am 
— , Recitations, Riddles, P 
— particulars of s Special Prise 


Christmas 
Ac 


be ESTABLISHED 1843. 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


BIBLE-CLASS NOTES on GENE- 


+18; or, Christ and His Chart among the Patri ASSISTED BY A LARGE STAFF Of RESIDENT 


ND 22 — M 


archs. a. By the Rev. N KEYMER, MA, Vicar| Therea seaman scholarshi Situation one of 
of Headon, Notts. With P Note, by th Carer Orr 
oq With pumerous Nie gef by Karz NF. BISHOP OF LINCOLN. Prise le ta. 1 — $2, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON. 
ILBURNRE, WBORGE UIEKSHANK, . 
Epwarps, H. Giacomett, C. Ganaoar, Y THE CHRIST. Seven Lectures by — Arz. Young and ste ra. dining with. boys ponte ad — ig 738 8 8 
Gaiser, Tassiz Lawson, &., &. ERNEST NAVILLE, Author of The Problem | Pupils prepared for the Universities, n me . ’ 
a * of Evil.” Translated by Rev. T. J. DESPRES. | and a Bonus Appertionesa 801,666 0 O 


1,750,012 0 0 
E descri of ane Assurance Busin is 
very iption * ess 


and 
__copiegot the Report, balance thes, E 


Crown 8vo, 4s. Cd. 


| MESSIANIC PROPHECIBS. Lec- 
— 2 — DELITZCH, D.D. Translated 
from the Manuscript by Prof. 8. I. CURTISS. 
Demy 8vo, 5s. 


ENLARGEMENT of 


THE MAGAZINE of ART. 


With the PART Published Oct. 26. 


— 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


NOTICE.—Special attention is directed 
to the Frontispieos, which wiil be issued 
with the FIRST PART of the ENLARGED 
SERIES of the MAGAZINE of ART, 
ready October 26, which consists of an 
exquisitely produced, Etching, entitled 
‘The Trio,” from the L 


hed by Lalause 
NICOL.A.R.A. Etched by 


CASSELL, PETTER. GALPIN, and CO., 
Ludgate-hill, London. 


HISTORY of the UNITED 
STATES. 


THE NEW WORLD. 
RE-IS3UE in Monthly Parts, price 7d. 
Part I. ready October 26. 
HISTORY of the UNITED 
STATES (CASSELL’S). 

With about 600 Snstrations. 


ate this work — marvellous history of 
to’ thoes 12 of the United States, traced back 
days when a few heroic Englishmeu 
coast of an almost unknown contivent, 
—— ae —.— covered the land upou which 
1 tal of the 
West. mx tnd, rom Pros 
„ Presentation Plate.—With et I. will be tasued 
free of charge, a large Engraving of “ The Landing of the 
— Fathers," from the Original Painting by Charles 
ucey 


Qua 


tuses at all Booksellers ; 
the pu rs, 


CASSELL, PETTER GALPIN, and CO. 
Ludgate-hill, Loudon, ae 


or post free from 


BIBLE - CLASS HANDBOOKS. 


Life 
BR, M. A. 
ls. ramonts, 75 by Rev. Rev. Pret CAND. 
LISH, D ., ls. 64.—“ Chronicles by Rev. Dr. 
MURPHY, u. 4 


MEDIZVAL MISSIONS. (Duff 
2 Lect tures. First Series an) By THOMAS 
SMITH, DD. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


THE BIBLE DOCTRINE of of MAN. 
8 Series of the Cunningham Lectures) 
y JOHN LAIDLAW, D.D. * 10s. 6d. 


THE MESSIANIC FROPHEOIES. 
The Baird Lecture,“ By PATON J. 
GLOAG, Db. eta ben te 7a. 6d. 


PROFESSOR GODET’S COM MEN. 


APOLOGETIC LETTE n the 
FUNDAMENTAL (Fifth Edition), * Avid — 
(Fourth Kdition „ “MORAL TRUTH? of 
CHRISTIANITY" (Third Bdition), By C. E. 
LUTHARDT, D.D. 3 vols, er. vo, 68. each. 


SYNTAX of the HEBREW LAN. 
GUAGE of the OLD TESTAMENT. By HEIN. 
RICH EWALD. Translated from the Eighth 
German Svo, 8s. 6d. 


BIBLICO-THEOLOGICAL LEXI- 

NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. By 

ERM AND CREMER, D.D. Translated from 

the 1 of the Second Edition (with Addi. 

tional Matter and Corrections by the Author) by 

— my URWICK, M.A. Second Edition. 
Demy 4to 


FINAL CAUSES. By Paul Janet, 
Member of the Institute. runslated from the 
French by William Affieck, B.D. 8vo, 12s. 


Fill Catalogue s free on application. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK, 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 


For Fees, > to the Secretary and Preacher, 
* we, M.A. (London), Tettenhall, 
via * 

THIRD T commences Tonsbar, Sept. 2lst. 


ONCREGATIONAL SCHOOL forthe 
E CATION of the SONS of MINISTERS.— 


for admission, or 
be made to Rev. 8. Fisher, Memorial 
London, E.C. 


‘treet, 


fy‘\UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, 8.E. 


Paiacirats— 
Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


va RS, 
Euglish Literature . Prof. Moruzr, Univer. Col. 
7 * — . Prof. Bewrier, King s Col. 
French Language Dr. Manpnov. 
Language 


Dr. Wu, Dulwich Col. 
i 5 . Prof. Perrero, LL.D. 
Aucient & ae 2 Wasr, Beg. oat Col. 


English Language 

—— e y Prot. Sener + Gol. 
—— Joux — ing 6 

— and 12 Herr Lovis Dir. 

Singing... „ Signor Garcia 

Drawing and Paint E. C. Mies, Esq. 

Geology & Biblical St s Rev.J.W.Topp,D.D.,F.G.8. 


Terms and Particulars on application to the Principals. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 


ASHTON -UNDER-LYNE. 
Es 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 


tablished 
Prospectuses, & will be 


* orwarded on —— to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, ei; al. 


W. W. BAYNES, Secretary. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
CHARING CROSS, S. W. 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 
Esraslisuep 1710. 
and Foreign — effected. Sum 


Home 
insured in 1879, £262, 
FRAN SB. RELTON, Secretary. 


RITISH EQUITABLE ASSUR.- 
ake COMPANY 
wi K PLAC LONDON, E. C. 
. ANN vas * ORT, Mar, 1830. 
Rew Anal Pren force for 441 
Annual Income i 
Death Claims, —— — ae 
nuses * * 56,477 
— by 1 Year * i. 61,237 
v versiona us per r annum. 
Mu Assurance without mutual ie 
The Accumulated Fund approaches Three Quarters 
of a Million. 


SUN LIFE OFFICE, LONDON. 
Established 1810. 
63, THREADNEEDLE-STREET, LONDON. 
Brance Orrice, , Charing Cross; 
And at Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street. 


I re Assurances of all deseriptions. 
low rates for young lives, and for non - 


— e, 
—— ore 
e s newly rev . 
warded on app 
G. PRIESTLEY, —— 
Lonion: Printed J & Sows, at 97, 98. 
and 99, Fetter- lished by Fives 
Clan & Co., at 13 and 14 1 E. C. 


Orders are , for Tus Nonconrommier 

Aub I~pEPENDENT by all Newsvendors 

sellere in the oa 1 Money Orders 
le at 


should be made Martin’s-le-G 
or Fleet-street, to James Cranes & Co,—Thurs- 
dav, Oct. 21, 1880 


